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Made of 17 varieties of pure f 
Turkish tobaccos. 
Greatest selling high-grade 
cigarette in America. ' 
Guaranteed by the whole 
nation’s verdict. 
Hagigytos | 


Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish ; | 








and Eqyplian Cigarettes in the World 
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VERYBODY joins in when the Columbia 
Grafonola plays the big song hits of the day. 


But the latest “hits,” first recorded and best re- 
corded on Columbia Double-Disc Records, are 
only an indication, a temptation, a foretaste of 
the life, the fun, the sentiment, the classic beauty 
offered in the complete catalogue of Columbia 
Records, free on request at your dealer’s. 


New Columbia Records on sale the 20th of every month. 


Columbia Graphophone Co. 
230 Woolworth Bldg., New York, Prices in Canada Plus Duty. Columbia Grafonola 110— 
Price $110 


We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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A GUARANTEE OF OUR ADVERTISING 


We guarantee the reliability of every advertisement inserted in FIELD 


AND STREAM, provided that i m your correspondence with advertisers 


you mention this magazine, and that you notify us within thirty days from 


Advertising rates, $100.00 a page; 
$25.00; eighth page $12.50; one inch single column, $6.25. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


half page $50.00; quarter page 


receipt of the article if any dissatisfaction is found. This guarantee does not 
cover financial advertising or the purchase or exchange of live stock, as in 
such transactions there is even where both 
parties are honest and sincere. 





Special rates tor hotels, resorts and guides. 
a word, display advertisements $5.00 an inch. 


Classibed advertising Se 
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Everybody loves 


a mystery tale— 
especially one of the 
Wadsworth Camp 


sort. His latest one is 
staged in the heart of 


| New York and the cast in- 


cludes a man high up in 
society, a mysterious Chinaman, De- 
tective Garth, and, of course, Nora. 
Don’t miss the thrills of ‘‘ The 
House with the Hidden Door.” It 
will appear in the F eet 26th 
issue of 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
416 West 13th Street, New York City 
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Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock 
FIFLD AND STREAM readers are made up of red-blooded sportsmen, the sort who can afford two or three 
hunting trips a year and must neoneaeelly possess good shooting dogs. List your kennels in these columns 
and take advantage of this active market. Our rate for display advertisements is $5.00 per inch per month; 
classified copy 5c per word per month, each number and initial in both advertisement and address counting 
as words. No copy of less than ten words accepted ard in all cases remittance must accompany order. 


BUYING A DOG 


While kennelmen as a class are honest and reliable, there is always room for disagreement in any dog 
proposition. You may decide to buy an expensive animal guaranteed fully broken and trained, and the price 
asked for such a dog will run into considerable money. No one likes to buy a pig-in-a-poke, yet the purchaser 
and kennelman are strangers, and there is no way for the latter to protect himself except to demand payment 
before shipping the dog. Very well; the dog arrives and the purchaser finds that there is a good deal in his 
markings, or the method in which he has been trained, or some peculiar trait in the dog which does not 
please him. He is disappointed and would never have bcught the dog if he had had a chance to look him over. 

FIELD AND STREAM proposes to give every dog buyer that chance. We assume no responsibility for 
statements made by either side to the transaction but we will act as holder for the purchase money free of 
charge. The kennelman cannot refund your money after the sale has been made just because you do not 
like this or that abcut the dog; he is as advertised and it is a lawful transaction. But no kennelman will 
object to your buying an expensive dog from him on reasonable trial if he knows that we hold the money 
and will forward it to him if you wire us that the dog is satisfactory. The plan involves no risk on either 
side and gives you the chance to see your dog before your money is out of reach, and it will remove the 
cause of frequent disputes, hard to settle at law, where neither party was at fault yet the dog did not make 
a satisfied customer. This offer on FIELD AND STREAM’s part is open, free of charge, to all readers. 









































The Best in Pointers| | Oovans Airedale 
poppies, Broke n Dogs and Brood Terriers 
ditches, by The 20th Century 
k, Fishel’s Frank and Cham- 
a Nicholoe ee eee All-Round Dogs 
Write me your wants please. Illustrated post cards and circulars free. 
- aneree f U.R. FISHEL, box 20, Hope, Ind. OORANG KENNELS 
Dept. A La Rue, Ohio 
BOOK ON 
D DISEAS The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
OG S A ES OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 
And How to Feed offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
Mailed free to any address by Eoanae’ ae cet cua abhts tdondn Gnoiien tasede 
America's the Author hounds, Bea and Lion Hounds; alno Airedale Ter- 
Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER, 7. S. jaaga ths a " Tatiiaation guaceniaa’ or money 
Dog Remedies | 118 West 31st Street, New York cod inatrective saislogne for toe. te esemge ov cots. 




















English Setters, Pointers, Beagles and Fox Hounds 


finest stock in the world, sold under positive guarantee. Our reputa- 
they cost no more tion is backed by Field’ & Stream—a lifetime in the business, and 
than the other kind. hundreds of unsolicited testimonials from all parts of America. 
We pay parcel post. Trained dogs and puppies shipped on trial. Send 10c for catalogue, 
50c. THAD DORSEY CO.,Guntersville, Ala. $1.00 prices, photographs, etc. WELL KENNELS, Stewartstown, Pa. 


Name on Collars 


are indispensable & 






















YOU THINK A LOT OF YOUR DOG 
or you would not cwn him. Then think before you send him away 
to a TRAINER—Find out if he has the birds, the grounds to train 
on, a suitable climate and proper kennels. I have all these and give 
a dog hard work and experience on game. I own and trained the 
famous CHAMPION SMITH’S LADY GLADSTONE, the most 
perfect in handling game. Puppies and broken dogs for sale. 
GRADY W. SMITH - . - + Lamar, Miss. 


























NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS, frish Wolfhounds, Eng- 
lish Bloodhounds, Russian Wolfhounds, American Fox- 
hounds, lion, cat, deer, wolf, coon and varmint dogs. All 
trained. Shipped on trial. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Purchaser to decide. TFifty-page highly 
illustrated catalogue. 5-cent stamp. Rookwood Kennels, 
Lexington, Ky. 


COONHOUNDS and combination hunters for coons, ’pos- 
sums, squirrels, etc., thoroughly trained, gladly sent any- 
where on free trial; large new catalogue profusely 11- 
lustrated, the most elaborate catalogue of night hunting 
dogs ever printed, 10c. Southern Farm Coonhound Ken- 
nels, Selmer, Tenn. 


TRAINED BEAGLES, RABBIT, FOX HOUNDS, Also 
young stock. Coon, Opossum, Skunk dogs. Setters, 
Pointers, Ferrets. Catalogue 10c. Brown’s Kennels, 
York, Pa. 


ENGLISH BEAGLE PUPPIES for sale. Bred from 
bench show and field trial winners. We breed only high- 
grade stock that know how and will hunt, and they 
produce their like. Prices $10.00 and up. Bumo Kennels, 
Alburtis, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Fox Hounds and English Beagle Hounds, 
trained and untrained. State wants and enclose stamp. 
D. J. Miller, Fredericksburg, Ohio. 


AIREDALES—Puppies, dogs or brood matrons. We 
also breed Collies. Write for list. W. R. Watson, Box 
700, Oakland, Iowa. 


WANTED—Pointers and setters to train. Game plenty. 
Trained setters for sale, also some good rabbit hounds. 
Dogs shipped on trial. Dogs boarded. Stamp for reply. 
O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—Thoroughbred English Setter pups whelped 
Dec. 12-16. Males $15.00, females $10.00. L. L. Davis, 
Mankato, Minn. 

FOR SALE—Coon, Fox and Rabbit Hounds, thoroughly 
trained on fifteen days’ trial. Partly trained dogs ahd 
ups. Illustrated catalogue 10 cents. Homestead Kennels, 
Fred Little, Mgr., Plainfield, Indiana. 


LET ME TRAIN your Pointer, Setter or Beagle, so 
that your next shooting trip will be a_ success. Dogs 
boarded. Terms reasonable. M. L. Harvey, Corbett, 
Maryland. 

FOR SALE—Full-blooded English Setters. Not kennel 
raised, but raised in the chicken country of Wyoming. 
Pups in the field hunting at five months’ old. <A. H. 
Martel, Wind River, Wyoming. 

DOG FARM, Mayport, Pa., offers bargains in broken 
Rabbit Hounds and unbroken. State your wants. 


FOR SALE—One Pointer Bitch, thoroughly broken on 
partridge, also one English Setter, three years old, good 
quail and general all around hunting dog. Trial given. 
Prices and full description, write C. A. Blyth, Jr., 19 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


3,000 FERRETS—Male $3.00, female $3.50, pair $6.00. 
Trained $3.75, pair $7.00. Booklet for stamp. M. Augus- 
tine Bros., Whitehall, Wis. 


BEAGLES—English Beagle pups, pedigreed, oa months 


old. Bred from winners and hunters. Males $4.50, 
females $3.50. Trial. D. H. Hamme, Seven Valleys, Pa. 
BLACK TONGUE—Absolute positive cure, also im- 


munizes. Price $2.00. Southern Chemical Co., Lexington, 


Ky. 

FOX AND HOUND—Monthly magazine about Fox, 
Wolf, Coon and Rabbit Hounds. Has live beagle and 
pet bull Sige eo also trapping. $1.00 a year; sample 
copy — *. Address, Fox and Hound, Desk FS, De- 
catur, Ill. 


_COCKER SPANIELS all ages, bitches in whelp. Fischer 
Kenels, St. Francis, Wis. 

FOR SALE—English Llewellyn, Irish setter pups and 
trained dogs, pointers, spaniels and retrievers, good stock, 
rices reasonable. Enclose stamps for descriptions. 


horoughbred Kennels, Atlantic, lowa. 
MANG Eczema, ear canker, goitre, cured or money 
refunded; price $1.00. Eczema Remedy Com- 
Pany, Hot Springs, Ark. 
DOGS—We can furnish nearly any kind of hunting do 
—coonhounds, rabbit hounds, bird dogs, farm, yard an 
pet dogs. Write us. Hatchie Kennels, Covington, Tenn. 


FOX HOUNDS, Rabbit dogs, young dogs and pups. 
Hillside Kennels, Enosburg Falls, Vermont. 
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Chastises without leaving a scar or blemish. 
new and humane invention that will appeal 
every lover of dog and horse. 

Easy to carry—Lies flat in the pocket. 

The Toggles Spanker is made of choice leather, 
handsomely embossed. Every owner of a hunting 
dog should carry one. For sale by leading Sportin 
Goods Houses. If your dealer cannot supply, mai 
50 cents in stamps to 


Toggles Spanker Co. *)iogAgeie 

















COONHOUNDS—Pure bred Redbone Coonhounds 
Youngsters and trained dogs. Send for list—it’s free. 
Stephenson’s Coonhound Kennels, Covington, Tenn. 

KAWAY BEAGLES- Royally bred hunters, brood 
matrons, classy youngsters. Tell us what you want. 
Rockaway Beagles, Whitehouse, N. J 

BROKEN BEAGLES on trial. 
beauties—winners—cheap. M. W. 
leys, Pa. 

HARLEY P, LATHROP, trainer of high class shooting 
dogs. Limited number as I individually train each dog. 
Birdiest grounds in country. Illustrated booklet. Refer- 
ences given and demanded. Winter address, Bay City, 
Texas. 

FOR SALE (OR WILL EXCHANGE for a good Pointer 
or Setter that is well broken) six year old, black and tan 
Gordon Setter with a long pedigree. Registered in Eng 
land, Scotland and United States under the name of 
Lomond View Rocket. <A copy of his pedigree will be 
sent to anyone that is interested in such a dog. Address 
“Dog,” care FreLp AND StrREAM, 331 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 


"Pedigreed puppies— 
Baublitz, Seven Val- 





§@™ HAVE You A BIRD DO0G?---- THEN YOU WANT 


HE Amateur 


orice. [rainer 
FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 


A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 80 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 

WHOSE SYSTEM IS UP TO DATE AND STANDS UN- 

EQUALED. I6TH EDITION--1909. MERIT MADE IT FAMOUS, 
NEW EDITION JUST ouT. ~-- ILLUSTRATED. 















A plain, practical and concise, yet 
thorough, guide in the art of train- 
ing, handling and the correcting of 
faults of the bird dog subservient 
to the gun afield. Written especially 
for the novice, but equally valuable 
to the experienced handler. By 
following the instructions plainly 
iven, every shooter possessed of @ 
ittle common sense and patience 
can train his own dogs 
to perfection. If your 
dog is inobedient, does 
not retrieve, or if so, is 
hard mouthed, unsteady 
to pointand shot, chases 
rabbits,is whipshy, gun- 
shy, ete., you will find 
ou - ample directions how to 
fault spectily and thoroughly. Dogs of 
any age or breed can be taucht to retrieve promptly 
and made submissive. Comprehensible, popular form, de- 
void of long-spun theories, Dasod on practical experience 
throughout. A large volume of pastime reading not intend- 
ed nor promised, but this book is guaranteed to contain the 
most practical information on the subject at any price. 
Chapters on feeding; care of the dog; explicit symptoms 
of usual diseases. Sent postpaid on receipt of price, 


PAPER’COVER, $1.00; CLOTH & GOLD, 1.50 






ht oh 


correct any such 


° 1 year sub. to Field& Stream $1.50 } Both for 
e ° 
Special Offer: Amateur Trainer (paper cover) 1.00 $1.75 





$2.50 
FIELD and STREAM 231 Fourth avenue, NEW YORK 
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Thousands of readers of this magazine are looking for rods, reels, rifles, shotguns, revolvers, camera 
canoes and the dozen and one other things which go to make up a sportsman’s kit. They are ready to pay a 
fair price for the very things you are through with. Every month they read over the advertisements on these 
classified pages in the hopes of finding the article they want. Meet them here, tell them briefly what you’ve 
got to offer and see how short a time it will take to effect a sale. Perhaps the “other fellow” has something 
you want and an even exchange can be arranged. Anyway, look over your old stuff, dig out what you don’t 
want, and advertise it for sale in these pages. The money will come in handy for some of the new things 
you need. 

The cost of this service is 5c per word, each initial and number in both advertisement and address count- 
ing as words. No copy of less than ten words accepted and in all cases remittance must accompany order 











(money order, stamps or coin accepted). Orders must reach us by the 5th of the month preceding date of 
issue. For instance, all advertisements for the September number must be in our hands by August 5th. 
MISCELLANEOUS NEWLY “MOUNTED GAME HEADS FOR SALE— 


:Large 8 to 12-point white and black tail deer heads. Rocky 
| Mountain sheep and goat heads. Black bear heads. me 
elk and caribou heads of the very best class, newlf 










T'll teach y: uper- | 
Sit by aaah, 15 rosea nounted by best methods of taxide rmy. Express prepa! id 
on aching. Big fields for penny in any way. Write me. Edwin Dixon, Canada’s 





Leading Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 

IF YOU HAVE a dog, gun, rod, reel or anything you 
wish to sell or trade, you can dispose of it quickly by 
using a Fre_p anp STREAM want adv Rate only 5c. per 
word. Send copy and remittance to Fre_p AND STREAM 
Pub. Co., 331 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS open the way to 

| good Government positions. can coach you by mail at 
small cost. Full particulars free to any American citizen 
of eighteen or over. Write to-day for Booklet CE-3¢ 





men and women, You can 
Ne $1 8. 00 T0 $45.00 A WEEK 
E, J. Enos ( Mu writes’ **f am surprised at 
my ability deve aoe ed under your imstructiol.”’ 
Send for new Circular, 


DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
Chas. J. Strong. Founder . 3803, Detroit, Mich 


~ TALES OF DUCK AND GOOSE SHOOTING 


New stories of famous wild-fowl 
































resorts. Reelfoot Lake, Big Lake, Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. 
=~ Susquehanna Flats, Missouri River, FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—lour young Pointers, 
Manitoba, Sunken Lands, San Fran- Lefever double barrel 20 gauge, 22 Smith & Wesson, 22 
cisco Bay, etc. By America’s best \utemetic W Any hester, 22 repeating rifle, 25 Colt’s Auto- 
- AGustock. Si hati; metic. WANT 22 High Power Savage, 20 Gauge Pum Pp, 
writers. ine boo postpal pair 8 power binoculars. W. C. White, ¢ hone oe 
W.C. Hazelton, 4 406 Pontiac Bldg., Chicago, Ill. WE PAY $80 A MONTH SALARY 
55% DEN ‘CURIOS — and furnish rig and all expenses to introduce our guar- 
Prehistoric Indian relics. Modern anteed poultry and stock powders. ‘ 
‘ns pt a — sacle gee trap ee ~' | BIGLER COMPANY X 324 SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 
uns, pistols, sw aggers, Pion 
GF crockery, irase and pewter. Moose head for | BUFFALO HORNS in the rough. Some very fine 
p Sale, Navajo blankets in stock. List 4c. | specimens, suitable for the den of the sportsman. Send 
1 Pas N. E. CARTER. Elkhorn, Wis. | $1.00 and get a pair prepaid via parcel post. H.R. French, 
FOR SALE—Ideal motor launch for lake service. Built | 798 Fourth Ave., Bradley Beach, N. J. ; 
by Morris. In perfect condition. 20 ft. long by 38-in. FREE TO ANYONE who sends us $1.50 for a year’s 
heam, speedy, 14 miles an hour with 6 H.P. engine, for subscription to Fre.p AND STREAM, we will send them free 
which she is timbered. Weight of hull about 200 Ibs. At a set of 23 game bird and game fish —“ in colors, 
present has 3% H.P. Ferro engine and makes 10 miles. size 634x9%. Thos. Mears, 1148-K No. La Salle, Chi- 
Mahogany finish throughout, canvas cover over cockpit, cago. Ill. 
salt water fittings. Will sell boat or engine separate. Boat CONSULTING FISHCULTURIST—Expert advice on 
$125.00, engine $35.00. W. H. M., care of Fietp anp all fishery matters. W. M. Keil, Tuxedo, N. Y. 


Stream, 331 Fourth Avenue, New York City. FOR SALE—Two large mounted moose heads, 54 and 

FINE HUNTING OUTFIT, consisting of .250-3000 Sav- 52'4 inches spread, newly mounted heads of the highest 
age Rifle, 7.65 Luger Automatic Carbine, binoculars 8X, class, perfect in every way. Express prepaid on approval. 
hunting knife, camp axe, compass, kamp kook kit, cart- You incur not a penny of expense or any liability of any 
ridge holders, cartridges and belt, etc., etc., all in perfect kind in allowing these heads to come forward to speak for 










condition and guns never used, entirely new. Over $100.00 themselves. Edwin Dixon, Canada’s Leading Taxidermist, 
value for $55.00. Box 6, care of FigELp AND STREAM, Main Street, Unionville, Ontario. 
331 Fourth Avenue, New York City. I BUY HUNDREDS of insects, butterflies, each sum- 
MR. MAN, do you wear a shirt? Thousands are wear- mer, at 5c. to $7.00 each, for museums, artwork, if prop- 
ing our patent Kuff Link. Opens like a glove. Send erly fixed. Men, women, send 2c. stamp for details tell- 
postal for circular. The Hub Button Co., Attleboro, Mass. ing all. Sinclair, Box 244 D-23, Los Angeles, Calif. 
HUNTERS AND FISHERS COLLAPSIBLE STOVE NTIQUE PISTOLS and prehistoric Indian relics for 
AND HEATER, to be used in camp or boat. New prin- » cheap. F. E. Ellis, Webster Groves, Mo. 
ciple. Sling over your shoulder. Fire under control at WANTED—Copies of August, 1910, issue of Firetp & 
all times. Made of steel. Weighs 9 pounds. Write for Stream. In exchange will send the current number. Fircr 
prices. Mechanicsville Metal Company, Mechanicsville, & Stream Pus. 331 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
N.Y. GOOD "TONED VIOLIN for sale.” Free trial, Write 
EXCHANGE—tThirty-dollar natural colored Meerschaum Miss Bertha Mardiss, Route 5, Rosedale, Kansas. 
pipe, large plain bowl, curved amber bit, for 5-ounce ECZEMA—Psooriasis, cancer, tetter, goitre, old sores, 
eonard Fly Rod or other first-class make. Chas. Quick, catarrh, dandruff, sore eyes, rheumatism, neuralgia, stiff 
Traverse City, Mich. joints, itching piles; cured or money refunded. Write for 
WHAT HAS THE COMING YEAR in store for you? particulars. Price $1.00. Eczema Remedy Company, Hot 
Reliable scientific forecast from planetary aspects. Hun- Springs, Ark 
dreds of patrons tell of benefits derived. Send 10c. and FOR SALE— Moose, Elk, Caribou and Deer Heads cor- 
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A KENAI TROPHY—THE ALASKA WHITE SHEEP—THE OBJECT OF SINGER'S TRIP 








PART I 


Down THE KENAI RIVER—PACKING INTO 
THE SHEEP COUNTRY—PTARMIGAN FOR 
SUPPER 


high above the purple line of lofty 

spurs, and the west, with its rosy 
glow, pales to a delicate emerald tint. 
With the dusk came the sheen to the 
moon, a mere, silver thread that hung in 
the west. The wind had quite gone with 
the day and the swish-swish of the waves 
against the sides of the steamer, as she 


Tw evening star shines clear and 
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slid up along the Alaskan coast, was the 
only sound that marred the otherwise 
quiet evening. 

From Seattle to Seward occupies eight 
days by steamer. The first few days had 
been clear, but later we experienced much 
mist, haze, and general atmospheric gloom, 
accompanied by intermittent rains,—quite 
typical weather for the Alaskan coast at 
this time of year. 

Further up the coast we encountered a 
terrific gale, and I, for one, failed to put 
in an appearance at several meals. We 
had come up through the inside passage, 





SKALAK LAKE. SHEEP 
where it had been comparatively smooth, 
but now we passed out into the open ocean 
where a storm arose. The angry sea 
looked appallingly wicked, while the voice 
of the gale shrieked and raved and rose 
to a wild, unholy roar. 

Toward evening we steamed up under 
the lee of an island, and beneath its high 
rocky cliffs we anchored. All were thank- 
ful for the shelter which the island af- 
forded, and here we rode out the storm, 
which abated the following morning. 

We called at several ports on the way 
up the coast. Many of the stops were 
made during the night, and I had not an 
opportunity to see the towns. Yakutat, 
however, we reached one evening while it 
was still light, for the twilight here, at 
this season, lasts until nine or ten in the 
evening. The Indians, with their squaws, 
paddled out to the boat in canoes. They 
had woven baskets and Indian trinkets for 
sale, in which they seemed to do a thriving 
business. I went ashore and wandered 
around among the huts with the intention 
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THE DISTANCE 

of making some inquiries about the blue 
or glacier bear of that section. I suc- 
ceeded in finding one old Indian who could 
and would talk a little. He showed me the 
skin of a glacier bear he had killed a year 
ago, and offered to take me on a hunt for 
the blue bear if I would return in October, 
when their fur is good. I am sorry to say 
I could not avail myself of his offer. 

While in Seattle I visited the Zoological 
Park, and there saw the only glacier bear 
that is in captivity. It was captured at 
Laird Glacier and presented by N. J. 
Heney. 

I have seen one other skin which was 
shown to me by Dr. W. T. Hornaday, 
Director of the New York Zoological 
Park. 

Continuing up the coast the vast reaches 
of the Malaspina Glacier came into view. 
Looking across this gigantic ice field to 
the north, the massive snow-face of Mt. 
St. Elias loomed up into the sky 18,000 
feet. Lying to the north and west, but not 
visible from this point of the coast, stands 











Hunting Kenai White Sheep 


our highest known peak, Mt. McKinley, 
20,000 feet, the ascent of which is splen- 
didly described by Belmore Browne. 

On the afternoon of August 14th, just 
as the sun was beginning to sink, and 
turned to a fiery rampant red, the steamer 
entered Resurrection Bay. Seward, my 
destination, is situated at the head of the 
bay, which is twelve miles in length, and 
the most wonderful harbor on the Alaskan 
coast. Resurrection Bay is hemmed in by 
high, precipitous mountains rising up 
sheer out of the sea, that loom grim and 
monstrous against the sky, their tops pow- 
dered with snow. It was a matchless view 
in the dazzling glory of the setting sun. 
Marvelous color effects appeared in the 
layers of rock and ridges, pinnacle, and 
crag—deep wine reds that faded to the 
faintest pink; purples paling to lavender, 
tender greens, tones and half-tones of all, 
glowed in the waning sunlight and melted 
into gorgeous rose hues at the setting. 

On disembarking we were met by a 
score or more of winter sled dogs, who 
had answered the shrill whistle of the boat 
with a chorus of howls, and in fact any 
unusual noise about town seemed to be a 
signal for them to give vent to their un- 
earthly howling. Seward, without doubt, 
is the best town on the Kenai Peninsula, 
and has a population of something over 
2,000. The railroad is now in course of 
construction from Seward through to 
Fairbanks. This will be completed in 1917, 
and naturally will prove a great boon to 
this section. 

Alaska, our last remaining territory, can 
enly be known in a fragmentary manner, 
since less than 20 per cent. of its 600,000 
square miles have been mapped, and be- 
cause it is the most complex and irregu- 
larly shaped area of its size in the world. 
A good example is the Kenai Peninsula, 
which has a total length of 150 miles and 
a coast line of something more than 1,000 
miles. Alaska lies in both the eastern and 
western hemispheres, and extends on 
either side of the Arctic Circle, with a 
total coast line of 26,000 miles. 

It is surprising how many people hold 
the erroneous idea that Alaska is a great, 
barren, frozen tract. It is true that in the 
interior the winters are terribly severe, 
but the climate conditions south of the 
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“KNOWN TO ALL THE WORLD AS ‘DUNK’” 


Alaskan Peninsula and its long extension 
of the Aleutian Islands differs markedly 
from the country lying to the northeast. 
South of the Aleutian Chain the warm flow 
ci the Japanese current keeps the sub- 
Arctic Harbor of Seward open the year 
round. The adjoining country, too, has a 
surprisingly mild climate when consider- 
ing the latitude. As late as September 
I saw poppies in full bloom and vegetable 
gardens that would be a credit to a Jersey 
farmer. 

The law permits the killing of three 
mountain sheep on the Kenai Peninsula 
between August 20th and December 81st, 
both inclusive, provided same are taken 
west of longitude 150. There are several 
varieties of mountain sheep, two of which 
I had previously hunted and photographed. 
They were the big horn of the Rockies 
(Ovis Canadensis) and the black sheep or 
(Ovis Stoni) of northern B.C. The white 
sheep or Ovis Dalli found on the Kenai 
Peninsula was first described by E. W. 
Nelson, 1884. He named it Ovis Dalli in 
honor of Professor William H. Dall, the 
well-known scientist and Alaskan ex- 
plorer. While the average basal circum- 
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ference of horn of this species is not as 
large as those of the other varieties, the 
graceful curl and symmetry, together with 
the beauty of the head make it the most 
prized trophy of the sheep family. Their 
habitat is farther to the north than the 
rest of their kin, and are found only in 
Alaska and northwestern Canada. 

The section I intended to hunt lay to 
the northwest of Seward and is in about 
the center of the Kenai Peninsula. The 
nature of the country made it impractical 
to use pack horses. Therefore it was nec- 
essary to carry our outfit on our backs. 
This meant going light, which really does 
not appeal to me as a rule except for the 
reason the less you take the less you have 
to pack. It was possible, however, going 
in, to cover considerable of the distance 
by boat; but coming out we were unable 
tc trek up the river on account of its not 
having fallen as we expected. 

My guide and packer met me in town, 
and we at once set about selecting pro- 
visions (all bought in Seward), and get- 
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PACKS 


ting the outfit together. Tom Towle was 
my guide. Tom is Scotch, spare, keen- 
eyed, and as noble a man as ever trod a 
shoe-pack. Tom had lived down on the 
Kenai River for seventeen years, and his 
knowledge of the animals and country 
thereabouts was surprising as well as very 
interesting. No pack was too heavy, no 
peak too high nor day too long for Tom, 
always determined, never showing fatigue, 
and a quiet good nature under all. 

Our packer was a typical Alaskan char- 
acter. I will introduce him to you—Mr. 
Duncan Little, known far and wide as 
“Dunk,” so we cannot very well call him 
anything else. Dunk had come into Alaska 
in 1898, and was in on the Klondike strike. 
He took $40,000 worth of gold nuggets out 
of the ground. He, too, spent it like a 
good sport, but a bad financier. Dunk is 
Irish, fifty, and he never combed his hair. 
Not that Dunk was untidy—but there was 
none up there to comb. Dunk remarked 
one day, “I feel very sorry for you fel- 
lows.” meaning Tom and TI. “Why?” | 

















PIPE CREEK CABIN—OUR BASE OF SUPPLIES 


inquired. “Well, I’ve got you all so badly 
handicapped; I’m the only man in the out- 
fit that can comb his hair with a towel.” 
Dunk’s wit and good nature supplied us 
with the nucleus of many a laugh; in fact, 
he seemed to derive just as much pleasure 
out of the hunt as I did. No matter what 
he was doing he seemed to be having a 
good time doing it. 

On the morning of the seventeenth ev- 
erything in readiness, we boarded the little 
gasoline car that runs over a portion of 
the railroad that has been completed. A 
run of twenty miles brought us to the ap- 
propriately named stop, “Mile 20.” At this 
point Kenai Lake projects an arm that 
runs up within a few yards of stop Mile 
20. Here we were met by a small power 
boat which carried us down beautifully 
picturesque Kenai Lake twenty-six miles 
in length. The mighty battalions of the 
Kenai Range rose on all sides, and its long 
wavering line of bald peaks, studded with 
patches of snow, lay glittering under the 
bright sun’s rays. On the little islands 


cormorants were raising their young. 
Flocks of mallards winged their way up 
and down the lake. Pearly gulls circled 
about us and great bald-headed eagles 
looked like mere sparrows, as they soared 
before the face of some mighty cliff. 
Tom with the giasses spotted a black 
bear up on the mountainside. But we were 
after sheep—that big ram and nothing 
else. At nightfall we arrived at Tom’s 
Cabin, at the foot of Kenai Lake, and at 
the head of the swift-flowing Kenai River. 
Early next morning, we packed our out- 
fit in a small scow or rowboat for the run 
down river, which is about fifteen miles 
to the lower or Skalak Lake. The river 
was up two feet higher than it was ever 
known to rise before. This made rather 
ticklish work for Tom and Dunk, although 
they are both expert river men. It was 
particularly exciting for me taking the 
stretches of white water, of which there 
were many. Their method of going 
through the rapids was rather a new one 
to me. One stayed at the oars, pulling up 
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river, allowing the stern to go down first, 
while Tom, with a long pole, pushed off 
irom one side or the other, endeavoring 
to keep the craft in the best water. 

At a box canyon where the river churns 
itself into a fury of white swirling water, 
then sweeps on between high perpendicu- 
lar cliffs, we just missed a watery grave 
by the smallest kind of a margin. The 
combers were dancing up to the tune of 
three feet, and before they had played 
with us a second or two swish came a 
broadsider that lapped our length—then 
another and another. We were helplessly 
in the grip of the wild torrent which was 
beyond human power to resist. I glimpsed 


the bold rocky cliff as we shot by, the 


spray and water flying all about us, and 
I had a vague realization that my feet 
were in the water, while the roar and din 
of it all filled my ears. 

There was a slight lull, in which I could 
hear Tom saying, “Try and make the 
shore, Dunk, before we fill.” The little 
craft lurched on, paused a moment, then 
spun half around, fetching up in an eddy, 
and almost at once I could see Dunk was 
making real headway toward the shore. 
The boat, well filled with water, was 
doubly hard to handle, but with the great 
skill of the men and a deal of good luck, 
we soon were able to grab hold of a 
branch and pull up to the friendly 
shore. 

“Tt’s all off with me,” said Dunk, “I’ve 
lost my pipe.” 

“The devil you have,” said Tom, 
“you've got it in your mouth.” I was just 
in the middle of a laugh when I discovered 
my own pipe was missing. After care- 
fully returning all the water we had bor- 
rowed during our hasty flight through the 
canyon, and repacking the provisions, 
many of which were decidedly damp, we 
continued on without further mishap. 

That night we camped at Pipe Creek, 
four miles down Skalak Lake. From here 
the real hard packing commenced, across 
the high rocky pass down to Benjamin 
Creek, which is the north fork of the 
Kelly River. Tom calls it about eighteen 


miles from Pipe Creek to Benjamin Creek, 
and with a pack on your back it seems 
twice that distance. 

At an early hour, with pack on back, we 
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started up the long trail. The air smelled 
good with the spice from the spruce. Our 
hearts were light, and we trod along 
cheerily to a quaint tune hummed by the 
good old Dunk. It was a steep five-mile 
climb up to the pass (Rocky Pass), and 
then a long, gradual slope down to Ben- 
jamin Creek, where we were to camp in 
the midst of the sheep country. At high 
noon, when we reached the summit, and 
before going through the pass, we stopped 
to boil the kettle. In a little patch of 
stunted wind-bitten spruce that seemed to 
have made a mistake in an attempt to 
grow above all other timber, we lunched 
and viewed the country that stretched 
below. 

Skalak Lake, though sixteen miles in 
length, looked up like a pond, still as a 
mirror, from the deep valley. Unbroken 
phalanxes of spruce marked its sinuous 
shore line. Halfway up the steep slopes 
the green coniferous forests dwindled ta a 
scanty growth, and then gave place to 
bush, moss, and rock, until finally the bald 
peaks showed white against the unclouded 
blue. 

Looking far away to the west and ex- 
tending to Cook Inlet lay the Chickaloon 
Flats, as green and flat as a billiard table, 
all studded with countless emerald ponds, 
the home of the giant moose, the black fly 
and mosquito. The day was very clear. 
We could see across Cook Inlet and faint- 
ly make out the dim line of snow motr- 
tains, with Mount Rideout 10,000 feet as 
the highest point. 

Tom displayed good judgment when he 
suggested having lunch and resting up be- 
fore going through Rocky Pass; for it 
proved to be the hardest kind of walking, 
especially with a pack. There was some- 
thing over a half-mile all strewn with 
¢reat boulders, as if tumbled about in 
giant’s play. Tom and Dunk stepped and 
jumped from rock to rock with the ease 
and skill of a goat, but with me it was 
different, as I was always a little sus- 
picious of the rock just ahead, wondering 
whether it was going to turn over with 
me, or give a firm footing. 

It was a great relief when we reached 
the last of the rocks and the country in 
gradual slopes stretched before us in un- 
counted miles. On either side the great 
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sheep mountains towered up to their 
snowy peaks. From here on it was all 
down hill to our sheep camp. 

No sooner had we come out of the pass 
when Tom stopped stock still, and we all 
did likewise. “What is it?” I questioned. 
Tom looked straight ahead, never moved 
a muscle. Then he said in a slow, even 
tone, “I see about forty ptarmigan, a 
bunch of sheep and a fox.” This was too 
much for Dunk, so I thought I would let 
him answer. Dunk puffed his pipe slowly, 
then he said very nonchalantly, “Hell; 
don’t wake him up, he thinks he’s in a 
circus.” 

Dunk always carried a shotgun. He 
said it was his protection against brown 
bear. Slowly he slid off his pack, quietly 
and catlike he stole a few steps ahead. 
Slowly he raised his “protection against 
brown bear,” and then things happened! 
Bang! Whirr! and the air was full of 
ptarmigan, cackling and beating a master- 


ly retreat. But there were four who flew 
no more, nor did they cackle. Dunk 
puffed his pipe again, then quietly ob- 
served, “You fellows may prefer bacon, 
but it seems to me when a man’s head 
is screwed on right, he will eat ptarmi- 
gan for supper when they block up his 
trail.” 

The fox removed in haste and I caught 
a glimpse of his brush as he slid over a 


crest and down into quieter hunting 
grounds. But the sheep, there they were, 
high up on the mountain slope. To me 


they looked like little dots of snow. “They 
are lying down and haven’t moved,” said 
Tom. I took out my glasses and viewed 
the first white sheep I had ever seen. All 
ewes and lambs; but even so it looked 
encouraging. 

Late afternoon found us still plodding 
along, and in the dusk of the waning day 
we could dimly make out Benjamin Creek 
in the valley far below. 


(To be continued) 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S CALENDAR 

N a few months now, we sportsmen 
| will have a date to start our calendar. 

It is a great event, one of the greatest 
in Nature’s year, and the only one that has 
a definite date—the coming of the new 
leaves. Along about the Twelfth of May 
in the Middle Atlantic States (and two 
weeks earlier or later for every hundred 
miles north or south of the Fortieth Par- 
allel) this date comes around each year 
and finds the forest just clothed in its new 
garments of green. Soft and feathery as 
fine silk, the new-blown leaves hang from 
every twig and bough; gone are the bare 
days of winter, and the faint tinge of 
green-gray that pervaded the forests in 
early spring has now given way to the 
full sap-green of the new leaves. The 
spring migrant songbirds have come to 
stay, and in every dell the thrushes find 
melodious breath. Wild flowers are about, 
carpeting the forest floor with beauty; 
the air is mild and balmy, and the sun 
benign in his heat. Nature’s year has 
begun; her annual miracle of life and 
death is staged. 

All through May, the Planting Moon, 
tree fruits and woods flowers are setting 
fruit, and the birds are busy over their 
nests, while the sportsman is abroad on 
the lakes and streams with rod and creel, 
for the insect life is in copious abun- 
dance and the fish are feeding might- 
ily, against the dull days of midsum- 
mer to come. Every lake point and 
mountain slope has its tent, where 


those who love to be in and of all this 
teeming life of Nature are camping, free 
to enjoy the mild spring air and rest from 
the arduous work of the past winter. 
The sportsman’s paradise has opened. 
June, the Moon of the Wild Rose, 


finds the trees in green fruit, and the 
nests harboring naked fledglings with 
gaping mouths, while ever-busy parent 
birds carry cargoes of destructive cater- 
pillars, aggregating many times their own 
weight, to feed the hungry chicks. Al- 
ready the trees are loaded with the green, 


* half-grown nuts and acorns which are to 


feed Nature’s children in the fall, and for 
the sportsman the fishing season is at its 
height in fresh waters. It is the great 
camping month, especially for the ama- 
teur whose rig will hardly stand the rigors 
of a touch of real frost. 

July, the Thunder Moon, comes on 
apace; the great ocean warms up and 
its denizens appear off the surf-bound 
coasts, while the sportsman hies him- 
self to the sand-dunes with tent and 
surf rod, and the staunch salt-water 
dory is launched on the great bays 
or the ocean’s bosom, its white sail 
spread to the breeze, while tackle for 
deep-sea fishing is got ready. A slack- 
ness comes on the trout fishing, for those 
cold-loving beauties get languid and apa- 
thetic with the summer heat, and the bass 
fishing begins to droop, but this is noth- 
ing to the all-around outdoorsman, who 
finds quite as much sport in the handling 
of surf tackle and the play of big ocean 
fish as he did with the fairy fly rod and 
the battling bait-casting outfit. 

And now comes August, the Moon of 
the Ripe Corn, the Hot Month, when the 
creatures of the outdoors rest and recu- 
perate for the fall activities. It is a fine 
month by the Big Sea Water, and many 
is the sportsman who doffs all clothes 
and lives in a bathing suit where he can 
let Brother Sun get acquainted with him 
and tan him a rich, tough brown. And 
yet August is not so hot either, in the 
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mountains and the great North. Already, 
frosty nights are abroad; it is well to 
sleep under blankets and cheap, shoddy 
camping outfits chill their owners. A hint 
of what is to come is in the air. 


Imperceptibly the season glides into 
September. A hot spell or two; but 
the bracing, sharp winds out of the 


northwest are frequent, and already in 
the western mountains the Hunter’s Moon 
is shining. Along our coasts and in the 
great bays and the prairie lakes, the fall 
flight of snipe and shorebirds is in full 
blast and the boom of fowling-piece 
sounds muffled over the marsh. 

Then, like the sharp snap of a whip, 
along about the end of September comes 
the first real frost, a nipping night which 
wilts down vegetables and sends summer 
campers scurrying to the cities. The big 
game season is open in the Rockies and 
the first fall of snow has come; the Cana- 
dian wilds show everywhere the tents of 
hunters, and the call of the moose sounds 
over lake and deadwater. Down by the 
salt sea, big channel bass are arriving, 
and the beach is lined with eager anglers, 
while up in the mountains the bass are 
biting again and in the North the trout 
have roused themselves from the mid- 
summer lethargy. It is the hey-day of the 
sportsman; in every line of activity, from 
big game rifle to surf rod, he has reached 
his zenith. Nature also has reached hers, 
for the year. All the rich crop of forest 
fruits are ripened and fall to bless the 
land; the young of birds and furred crea- 
tures are full-grown, and in some myste- 
rious manner a pot of paint is being 
passed from tree to tree until the uplands 
are glorious with riots of color. 

And so October is ushered in, and the 
sportsman takes his light and deadly 
small-bore and hies him to the forests to 
try his skill at grouse and cock, or else he 
haunts the field edges for whizzing quail. 
Later the month begins to deserve its 
Indian name of the Moon of the Falling 
Leaves, for, lisping softly, they waver 
down through the trees, and the fragrance 
of them is sweet in the nostrils of the true 
woodsman. 

November, the Crazy Moon, finds the 
fields and forests brown and the hunting 
season at its height, while fall flights of 
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ducks send the sportsman to bay and 
marsh. The keen wind rips over the open, 
and Nature is in an austere mood—the an- 
grier the better, so far as duckshooting is 
concerned! And at the end of the month 
comes the first fall of snow. It may be but 
a flurry, but with what keen appreciation 
do we hail it! But it takes December, 
the Moon of the Long Nights, to give 
field and forest its first real blanket of 
white. Six, maybe ten, maybe sixteen 
inches of snow fall in a single storm out 
of the Northeast, and the ice on lake and 
stream invites the sportsman to take his 
tent, snowshoes and skates and enjoy the 
bracing pleasures of the winter camp. Not 
altogether is the faithful shotgun laid 
away, for the December flights of geese 
ure in the bays and must not be over- 
looked, and there is plenty of trap-shoot- 
ing for those who simply can’t stop shoot- 
ing! January is the Snow Moon, and 
lebruary the Hunger Moon, but for the 
sportsman the two months are bracketed 
together as a time for indoor work on 
tackle and equipment, varied with an oc- 
casional dash into the snowy forests for 
exercise, nature study and testing of 
equipment. These are the months when 
the rods are rewound, the duck decoys re- 
faired or built, an indoor range estab- 
lished, scores at the traps improved, camp- 
ing outfits overhauled and new parts add- 
ed. Never is the sportsman more busy, 
and never does he enjoy himself more 
than when going over the beloved tackle 
and toggery with some crony, recalling 
great days that have gone and anticipa- 
ting more of them to come. Nature, too, 
has her own population for these snowy 
months. The winter migrants fill the 
woods, while our all-year-round residents 
are to be seen, or their tracks followed, 
throughout the winter woods. 

Late in February a subtle change comes 
over the face of the world. Warm winds 
come out of the South. The sun has en- 
tirely recovered from his temporary in- 
disposition of December last. There is a 
great thaw in progress and every ravine 
tinkles with the flow of running water. 
The sportsman goes out for his last win- 
ter camp and is on time to greet the com- 
ing spring. Green bits of vegetation that 

(Continued on page 1102) 

















HERE'S A SHADED RETREAT WHEN SUMMER SUNS BEAT DOWN 


TROUT FISHING FOR TYROS 


By ERNEST WARREN BROCKWAY 


“s OU can’t catch brook trout unless 
¥ you know how.” 

“Is that so?” asks Bill Smith in 
a superior air. He reflects a moment and 
then adds: “How about that little Simp- 
kins chap that went down to Big Rock 
Hole yesterday and fetched home two 
trout that weighed a little over a pound 
apiece?——-never’d catched nothin’ but 
shiners and dace afore in his life!” 

Of course, you couldn’t dispute Bill, for 
you had seen the trout several hours be- 
fore. The news of the catch had flown 
over Brooktown like the report from a 
huge cannon in the stillness of the night. 
The news of such a catch always flies; it 
ought to fly; a catch of that kind means 
glory to the captor, whether from luck or 
from skill. Even Hi Hingham, Brook- 
town’s oldest and most skillful trout 
catcher, praised little Simpkins. But Hi 
smiled one of his customary kindly smiles 
just as he had done when other young- 
sters and older unskilled fishermen had 
scored big. 

This smile of Hi’s was a smile that re- 


flected wisdom. He said not a word in 
the spirit of disdain; yet he knew that 
little Simpkins’ glory was born of luck, 
pure and simple. For, away back in his 
schoolboy days, he had had just such luck. 
Three scores of years of experience had 
proved it luck, for had he not for years 
returned home day after day with a well- 
filled creel? He knows he has the ability 
to repeat large catches; and if a fisher- 
man can repeat day after day, that is 
proof positive that he has arrived; that he 
holds an unwritten diploma of efficiency. 

No, you can’t jump into the realm of 
successful brook trout fishing with one 
leap or with several leaps; it is too intri- 
cate. You must begin in the primary de- 
partment and learn your lessons gradu- 
ally and thoroughly. Because they are 
jammed full of perplexing phases is the 
reason they are so interesting. And you 
can’t learn all there is to learn in one 
year or in five years or in—why, old Hi 
Hingham at three-scores-and-ten never 
professes to know it all. He experiences 
the same overwhelming glee now when he 
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pulls a pounder from a stream that little 
Simpkins experienced when luck brought 
him glory. But there’s twice the satisfac- 
tion now for him to land such a trout; 
for nine times out of every ten he has the 
conviction that his “know how” is re- 
sponsible. 

As I have previously intimated, this is 
an article for beginners. As some of the 
old veteran anglers read it 1 can almost 
hear them saying: ‘Why, I didn’t follow 
out the tactics that this writer prescribes.” 
And I wouldn't dispute them; I believe 
them. Herein lies the extremely difficult 
task of writing a truly helpful article of 
this nature—the reason that specific rules 
cannot always be followed. This is be- 
cause trout are not all of the same mind, 
any more than are human beings, as to 
their likes and dislikes. Then, too, they 
act differently during different parts of 
the season and in different brooks. Yet 
there are general fundamental rules that 
can be followed, must be, if 
would meet success. 

As to the kind of bait or lure to be used 
by the beginner, | am thoroughly con- 
vinced that the faithful old angleworm 
will serve you best under all conditions. 
Use a strong number six line and a num- 
ber two or three snelled hook for ordi- 
nary fishing. For a rod, any light, yet 
strong, one of wood or bamboo or steel 
will do. I have always used one eight 
and one-half or nine feet in length. Pro- 
vided its line guides are large and smooth 
to permit the line’s running freely, you 
can use this either for casting your bait 
or for reeling it out, unless you are to 
attempt long and expert casting, in which 
case you will require a shorter and stiffer 
rod. But this is not for the beginner— 
this long and expert bait casting. 

On the proper kinds of tackle for all 
conditions and cccasions, volumes have 
been written, and I would not think of 
aiming any bald statements or subtle in- 
ferences against the magazine and book 
writers’ claims on the subject. I have 
read many of them and received everlast- 
ing help from them. But I did not read 
them diligently at the very beginning of 
my trout-fishing career; and I’m thankful 
I didn’t. Now, however, I’m eager to 
read everything on the subject I can find 
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1 realize that the foregoing statements 
are somewhat conflicting, and I must ex- 
plain the “why not” and the “why” there- 
of. Obviously, the beginner wants to 
learn to catch trout. If, at the start, he 
enters into an exhaustless study of tackle, 
he will likely approach near exhaustion 
by his inability to catch trout. He needs 
first to learn all he can about trout, both 
from written articles and from the grand 
old teacher, Experience. After he has 
become fairly well schooled, then he may 
advantageously take up the study of 
tackle; for all of trout fishing is not in 
seeing how many trout you can slip into 
your creel each day; the fair and skillful 
angler wants to match his ability against 
that of the trout; and many of the artifi- 
cial lures afford trout greater opportuni- 
ties to outwit their would-be captors than 
if the angleworm is used. 

Now, the beginner should not be misled 
by anything I have stated about the angle 
worm; that is, he should net think that 
because he is using a worm bait he is 
displaying no skill when he captures a 
large trout. Many of the most experi- 
enced anglers who carry fly-books filled 
with flies of nearly every color and hue 
also have tucked away in their pockets a 
generous supply of worms. And don’t 
be fooled in believing that they never use 
the latter; and, furthermore, don’t be 
fooled in believing that they have been 
successful in landing certain large trout 
with a worm bait. Should you become an 
adept in the fine art of fly-casting and 
catching with flies, I would wager that 
you would give all of your high-toned 
tackle if you were sure you could catch 
three old grandfather trout that have 
lurked for two or three seasons in a cer- 
tain deep hole that you know of—catch 
them with a worm bait, I mean; for you'll 
admit you couldn’t land them with any 
kind of fly. No, Mr. Beginner, never be 
ashamed to say that you are using a worm 
bait. 

While this article deals essentially with 
the worm bait or lure for the successful 
use of the beginner, I feel impelled, nev- 
ertheless, in a general way, to make men- 
tion of the use of flies, for when nearly 
every fair-minded and enthusiastic trout 
fisherman becomes “advanced” he _ will 














want to try his skill at fly-casting. Of 
course, it’s more difficult by far than fish- 
ing with a live bait, and that’s just what 
makes it fascinating. I must state, how- 
ever, that one should never permit his 
zeal or “high-browiness” in the art of fly- 
casting to prejudice him against the worm. 
Have I not seen repeated demonstrations 
of this prejudice? Why, a couple of sea- 
sons ago, I was fishing a stream with 
some city fishermen who carried a stupen- 
dous array of flies. When we arrived at 
the brook, I left my flies where they be- 
longed, in my pocket, and drew out my 
well-filled box of worms. While I knew 
that my friends were experts with the 
fly, I knew that on that brook their ef- 
forts would be futile. And I plainly told 
them so. Yet they persisted in using flies 
and I persisted in using worms. After 
their repeated attempts at a strike, with 
no success, I laughingly handed them 
some worms which they were decidedly 
eager to substitute. Then they had 
strikes and trout. So never become that 
far advanced that you will scorn the 
humble worm—the chap that was the 
means of getting you “advanced.” 

I trust that in this article I shall make 
no statements that might lead its readers 
to opine that I am opposed to fly-fishing, 
for I am not; I am heartily in favor of 
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it, enthusiastic over it. But I realize its 
success means a whole lot of knowledge 
of the proper kinds of flies to use at cer- 
tain times and on certain brooks, as well 
as a whole lot of skill in casting. That’s 
why I do not advocate it for the beginner, 
for he will have all he can attend to in 
learning the ways of trout and in learning 
of their habitats. But as soon as he be- 
lieves he is sufficiently schooled in these, 
then, by all means, he should take up fly- 
casting. 

There are two kinds of fly-casting, wet 
and dry. The latter is the more difficult 
and therefore brings more pleasure when 
fairly mastered. 

In jumping for an artificial fly, Mr. 
Trout believes he is being served the 
real article, especially when applying to 
the dry-fly, which must float on the water 
as lightly and as temptingly as a miller 
or any other airy-fairy insect dear to the 
sight and taste of Mr. Trout. With the 
wet-fly this is different. The latter does 
not float; it is submerged, and often is 
pulled against the current of the stream. 
Now, Mr. Trout knows that no sane airy- 
fairy insect will pose as a master diver 
and work against the current at times. 
Yet he'll nab the submarine freak if his 
fancy dictates. Why, I don’t profess to 
know, and yet I surmise it is because of 









one of two reasons or of both—he is at 
the point of starvation and decides to take 
a chance at the crazy-looking thing, or 
clse his curiosity is so high-pitched it gets 
the upper hand of his generally sound 
judgment. That trout are “curious,” | 
know from repeated and carefully stud- 
, ied demonstrations. 

For both wet and dry fly-casting, a light 
wood or split bamboo rod eight or nine 
feet in length and five or six ounces in 
weight will answer, while the line should 
be heavy and of enameled silk. As one 
hecomes more skilled, the lighter the rod 
the better the sport. For wet-fly fishing 
some anglers use one fly attached to a 
leader. while others use two and three 
of different colors. Any good single- 
action reel which conforms to the weight 
of the rod will answer. As I have pre- 
: viously stated, the selection of flies is an 
intricate matter and must be left to the 
judgment of the angler. One should ob- 
serve the kinds and colors of insects that 
hover about the stream he is fishing and 
try to match them, as nearly as possible, 
with artificial flies. It is generally con 
sidered that light flies bring better results 
on dark days, while on bright days dark 
flies are more effective. This, however, 
is merely a theory and not infallible. 
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For ordinary fishing, flies tied over 
sizes twelve and fourteen hooks are 
best. 

As to casting the fly, there are certain 
prescribed ways, and yet I have seen ex- 
perts in the art vary greatly from them. 
The purpose of a good cast is to have the 
fly drop on the water as lightly and as 
near as possible to where a trout is 
thought to be lurking, especially in the 
case of the dry-fly. When about to make 
a cast, the right hand should be placed on 
the cork grip of the rod, with the thumb 
pointing up. With the other hand, you 
should operate the line, pulling it from 
the reel until a sufficient length is out to 
enable you to drop the fly where you wish. 
The wrist and not the whole arm should 
be used in casting. It is well to make two 
or three false casts before the final cast, 
as it enables you to judge the way your 
line is working. Especially during a 
breeze this is quite necessary. When you 
are ready for the final cast, your rod 
should be in a position a little more than 
vertical and the line straightened out at 
your rear. In making a dry-fly cast, the 
fly should light on the water with wings 
“cocked.” The instant you feel a trout 
you should strike by a quick backward 
twist of the wrist; a trout looks at a fly 


— 
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and a worm with different sets of eyes, 
seemingly. 

I have merely touched on this phase of 
the sport to give the beginner an idea 
thereof. I will now get back to first 
principles. 

Now, let us get right out on some good 
brook and try to learn about trout, not 
tackle. You have a good supply of 
worms, and that is sufficient. Just a few 
words, though, about “baiting up.” I have 
tried all ways and I have always found 
that one should never be “scrimpy” in 
using worms. Be sure that your hook is 
wholly concealed. Invariably, worms have 
a tendency when stretched on the hook 
to work down and leave the top of the 
hook, joining the snell, bare for a short 
distance. As a safeguard against this 
trouble, I always pull my first worm about 
an inch up on the snell. Then I put on 
two or three or sometimes four more 
worms, always making sure that they 
are well backed up against the first. I 
leave about a half-inch of “end” dangling 
from each worm, causing them to look 
more like the “real article’ when they are 
in water. 

You are ready now for a cast. On the 
average brook it is well to start in with 
a length of line out that will match the 
length of your rod. No rule, however, 
can be laid down, for you may be in a 
place where, from necessity, you could not 
use more than half as much, while again 
you might need twice as much. Naturally, 
when .you get a bite or strike you will 
want to know just how to operate. Many 
of the best fishermen invariably give a 
little twitch by a movement of the wrist, 
to set the hook in the mouth of the fish. 
Another method is to “feel” your fish; 
that is, draw your rod along care“ully in 
the opposite way from which the trout is 
pulling. By the latter method, if you 
lose a fish on the first strike you are more 
likely to get another strike, for he isn’t 
pricked so badly as when the twitching 
method is used. I prefer the “feeling” 
method. Here again, a too close adher- 
ence to rules is often unwise. For when 
a fish is hooked it is a strictly personal 
matter between fish and fisherman as to 
who will prove victor; all the rules ever 
concocted may be ignored and yet you 
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may bring to creel a trout with which 
you have been doing battle. But don’t 
lose all faith in general rules just because 
you’ve made a record catch of a big fel- 
low. While all trout are eccentric and 
fickle, that particular big chap may have 
been a staunch iconoclast; and because 
you made his ways your ways—that may 
be the sole reason you landed him. That 
is knowledge direct from the master 
teacher, Experience. Get all you can and 
keep steeping it up with your mess of 
rules. That’s what old Hi Hingham has 
always done, and that’s why he has the 
ability to repeat. 

Barring the satisfaction of knowing 
that your hook is well and properly bait- 
ed, if I were asked to answer quickly what 
was the most important rule to follow for 
successful trout fishing, I should answer 
promptly, “See that the trout don’t see 
you or your shadow.” By violations of 
this rule I am thoroughly convinced that 
I have lost more trout than in any other 
way. Seemingly it is a very easy rule to 
follow, and therein lies the danger. I lay 
no claim to a knowledge of the construc- 
tion of the eyes of a trout. But I do 
know that he is both near-sighted and far- 
sighted, and that he will catch a glimpse 
of your shadow just as quickly and accu- 
rately as he will of your whole fleshy cre- 
ation. And if he does—well, let old 
teacher Experience tell the results. Dur- 
ing a cloudy day, you won’t have to worry 
about shadow-casting; on a bright, sunny 
day you will have to worry if you would 
catch trout. 

Furthermore, you should not be disillu- 
sioned by thinking that if a self-respecting 
trout isn’t out in the middle of the stream 
you are safe from shadow fears. Oh, 
no, you are far from safe! A crafty old 
chap may be in hiding a foot or more 
under an overhanging bank. But because 
he’s obscured he’s not asleep; he knows 
all that’s going on right around him and 
a long way from him. And, I repeat, if 
he sees you, you’re not going to see him 
on the broiler or the frying-pan. This is 
almost an invariable rule. Occasionally 
Mr. Trout may be coaxed and wheedled 
and tempted beyond his endurance by the 
charms of a flimsy, fuzzy fly or by the 
sleek and portly worm that dangles near 
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him, but, as a rule, if he is thus enticed 
he’s either demented or plain foolish. It’s 
never wise, however, on the part of a fish- 
erman to pose as a committee of investi- 
gation on the insanity or the imbecility 
of a trout. 

How well I remember an instance of 
three years ago which bears out the effi- 
cacy of the not-to-be-seen rule. A 
friend and I were fishing a medium-sized 
brook. My friend was a long way in the 
lead. I came to a huge, shelving boulder 
which formed one of the sides of the 
brook. And an enticing pool, dark and 
deep and still, formed itself thereby. Well 
I recall the assertion of my selfishness by 
wishing that I rather than my friend 
might have tested the pool. Common 
sense dictated that he would not pass by 
so glamourous a pool without a thorough 
try. But I didn’t have to rely on common 
sense, for as I scanned the opposite shore 
I saw in a little stretch of white sand the 
unmistakable imprints of his boots. I 
reasoned it was useless to throw in, but 
the magic charm of the pool drove away 
reason. Carefully I crept to the rear 
end of the boulder, from whence my 
shadow could not protrude, and made a 
gentle cast. No sooner had the bait struck 
the water than a fight was on. A plump 
half-pounder he was, and every inch a 
fighter. I made him mine. Of the fact 
that this fish had sighted my friend and 
had become cautious there was no doubt. 
Had I come along immediately, I doubt 
if he would have tested my bait; but a 
half-hour had elapsed and he thought he’d 
take a chance. 

Here is another phase of the foregoing 
rule. Oftentimes if you or your shadow 
has been seen, it is well to leave Mr. 
Trout for a time, an hour if possible, and 
then come back to him. To him, absence 
makes the bait grow fonder, that is, if he 
hasn’t been pricked to the point of torture. 

Occasionally, even when one has been 
hooked, this rule holds. I will cite an 
exceptional case. I once lost a pound 
trout just as I was about to take him 
from the brook. He pulled the knot in 
the line and disappeared with the hook. 
The following day I returned to the 
brook and caught Mr. Trout in a deep 
pool a few rods from where I had lost 
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him. The hook was deeply imbedded 
in the roof of his mouth. He had been 
a wise old chap, but he went insane, I’m 
inclined to believe. 

In the May, 1915, issue of FreLp AND 
SrreAM, I emphasized the importance of 
patience and thoroughness in trout fish- 
ing, and I strongly emphasize their im- 
portance again. If you don’t cultivate 
these qualities you may as well abandon 
all hopes of ever becoming an expert. 
Nothing I can write will so forcibly illus- 
trate the necessity of these qualities as to 
quote from my article of last spring, as 
follows: “I am well acquainted with an 
old and experienced trout fisherman who 
recently told me of a day’s fishing which 
bears out the foregoing declaration. In 
company with a friend, he hired the right 
of fishing the brook for the day. The 
two started in in the morning and fished 
until nightfall. They began fishing only 
a short distance apart, yet they did not see 
each other again until the wind-up of the 
day’s sport. His friend hustled on ahead 
and fished all the promising pools, while 
the other did no skipping, fishing the 
rapids as well as the pools. When notes 
were compared, the ‘skipper’ had six trout 
in his basket, while the latter had fifty- 
six. That was before the law of lim- 
itation of a day’s catch prevailed in Con- 
necticut.” 

After you have fished considerably, you 
will unconsciously acquire a sense of in- 
tuition which will often guide you aright 
in telling where a trout is lurking. It is 
something I cannot explain, but I have 
had several experienced fishermen say 
the same. Of course, however, it is the 
outgrowth of careful observation, prima- 
rily. Yet one should not put but a small 
percentage of reliance on this intuitive 
sense, for trout are just as unstable as to 
where they are to be found as they are in 
every other phase of their existence. In 
the paragraph quoted, you will notice the 
old fisherman was not a skipper; he care- 
fully tested all parts of the brook. The 
reasons why this rule must be followed 
are many. Conditions of the brook, 
whether the water is high or low; whether 
the day is hot and sunny or cloudy and 
cool; whether there is more natural feed 
in certain sections of the brook, thereby 
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causing the trout to be less hungry; 
whether unskilled fishermen may have 
disturbed the best places a short time be- 
fore your visit and driven the fish tem- 
porarily to less inviting places—these are 
but a few of the many reasons why this 
rule, and this is an inflexible rule, must 
be followed. Frequently you will strike 
a large and spirited fish in an extremely 
shallow riffle. Two seasons ago I caught 
a half-pounder in such a place; there was 
barely enough water to cover him. My 
expectations from the large and deep 
pools below this riffle were tuned to the 
highest pitch; yet after fishing them dili- 
gently they yielded not a fish to com- 
pare with my “riffle” one. 

In general, nevertheless, there are cer- 
tain places which are more promising 
than others, and one should devote much 
more time to them. Under banks worn 
away by the current of the stream; 
around the roots of trees; under bridges, 
and especially stone ones; under dams; 
in small ponds formed by the piling up 
of débris, and, of course, in all pools. In 
midsummer fishing, when the water is 
warm and the sun hot, you will many 
times find your best trout in the active 
water at the head of a pool rather than in 
the pool itself, perchance the latter be of 
medium depth and not shaded by trees 
or other shade-giving growths. On the 
contrary, if the pool is deep and well 
shaded, there you will get your banner 
fish. During the early part of the season, 
I have invariably found the best trout in 
the shallow pools and in rapids. But 
again I repeat, fish the whole stream 
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thoroughly unless you are so intimate 
with it as to know that certain sections 
are useless, which is sorhetimes the case. 
Yet before this decision is formed, re- 
peated useless try-outs should be made. 

In conclusion, and as a sort of general 
summing up, I can think of no more im- 
portant advice for the beginner than to 
make a careful study of the various 
brooks which he has the good fortune to 
fish. It is an excellent idea when a brook 
is exceedingly low, often in autumn, to 
walk along its banks and carefully observe 
the whole make-up of the stream, its bed 
and its sides. Find where the water has 
worn the biggest places in the banks and 
see how far you can rum a stick under 
the roots of certain trees that overhang 
the water. It will be a wonderful help 
to you, for when a brook is high and the 
water fills these places you will know bet- 
ter how much time to give to each. For 
a thoroughly educated trout lying among 
roots or under a bank will use his own 
good judgment about sampling the lure 
you so freely proffer him; and the safer 
his retreat the more time he will consume 
before entering the danger zone. If trout 
weren't schooled in caution they wouldn’t 
be so aggravatingly particular about get- 
ting so well concealed. So always spend 
plenty of time at these places. 

Your reason for studying your brook is 
to catch trout, and the study of the one 
brings a knowledge of the other. Dili- 


gence therein will bring you what old Hi 
Hingham has—the ability to repeat in 
your catches, as differentiated from little 
Simpkins’ “luck.” 





“THE MEDICINE MAN IN THE WOODS,” BY WARREN H. MILLER, COMING 
IN APRIL, IS FULL OF GOOD INFORMATION ABOUT MEDICINE KITS 
AND HOW TO USE THEM, WOODS SURGERY, FOREST HERBS, ETC. 
THAT EVERY FISHERMAN AND CAMPER SHOULD KNOW. GET POSTED. 




















“WE COLLECTED THE BIRDS AND LAY BACK TO WAIT” 


A DAY WITH THE DUCKS AT 
BARNEGAT 


By VAN CAMPEN HEILNER 


Dear VAN: 

The ducks are trading in the cove to beat 
the band. Killed some fine red-heads yes- 
terday. Advise you to come down. 

Sincerely, LESTER. 


HAT settled it. It was Christmas 
T Day when the above arrived. All 
thoughts of Christmas flew out of 
my head. Guns were overhauled and oiled, 
coats were dragged out of moth balls, and 
pockets were filled with shells of favorite 
loads. Even the Christmas turkey himself 
seemed to me a fat-roasted red-head, and 
the toots of the kiddies’ horns sounded like 
the quack of the black ducks in the marsh. 
Christmas night blew up a storm, and 
when we woke on the morrow it was to 
look upon a blizzard. This stopped by 
noon, and having finally gotten together 
our guns and paraphernalia we started. 
Billy drove the car, and Ben sat with 
me. The roads were full of snow, which 
made the going rather bad. Twice we 
were stuck, the second time this side of 
Lakewood, where we hired someone to dig 
us out. 
At last, about dusk, we reached our des- 


tination, and rolled into the yard, where 
we were met by Arch, who came out to 
open the barn door for us. 

“Lester’s gone up to Toms River, but 
he’ll be back shortly,” he informed us, and 
sure enough that worthy soon made his 
appearance, and we all went in to supper. 

Believe me, it was some supper, too, I 
can tell you. Hot spare ribs and sweet 
potatoes, cranberries, and other stuffings. 
No dinner at Delmonico’s ever tasted bet- 
ter than did that one. 

“To-morrow ought to be a good day,” 
said Lester, glancing out the window. 
“The wind is southwest, and as the ice is 
all broke out of the cove, they ought to be 
feeding up there.” We all agreed to this, 
and after a smoke went up to bed. 

From the moment my head touched the 
pillow I became lost in oblivion.. My bed 
was made of wild goose feathers; one of 
those “sinky” ones, that closes over the 
top of you as soon as you lie in it. I sank 
into the land of nod, to dream of legions 
of ducks, flying ever on and on. Only 
once I awoke, and then to look out across 
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the still moonlit marshes, and to hear the 
faint “honk, honk” which had aroused me 
dying away in the distance. 

Lester woke us shortly before dawn. 
It was still dark, a winter moon hanging 
in the sky. After a hasty breakfast of 
steaming hot cakes and coffee we started 
for the bar. 

For half an hour or so we plugged along 
over the marshes towards the bay. It had 
grown lighter by this time, and a few faint 
streaks in the east signified that Old Sol 
was not far off. The ice crunched and 
crackled under oursfeet, and an occasional 
meadow lark, startled by our approach, 
flitted away into the reeds. 

At last we reached Out Point. Lester 
and Ben put out the stools, while Billy 
and I fixed the blind. We had barely got 
the stools out and settled down in the 
blind when things began to happen. 

“Holy Smoke! look off there towards 
Lavallette, will you?” ejaculated Billy. 1 
looked, and saw a small cloud that first 
grew and diminished, and finally length- 
ened out into a big flock of red heads. 

“Get down, they’re coming this way.” 
And down we got, while Lester, who is an 
adept, began that peculiar whistling sound 
of the red head, to attract their attention. 

At first we thought they were going up 
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the cove, but they saw the decoys and 
turned, a cloud of gleaming white. 

“Don’t fire until I give the signal,” 
whispered Lester. The ducks had come 
up into the wind, and with set wings were 
about to light in the decoys. “Now!” he 
yelled, and with one accord we rose up 
and sent a leaden hail tearing into their 
anks. 

The flock jumped up and we gave them 
another. “Four dead ones and three crip- 
ples; not so bad; eh?” said Lester. Billy 
and I went out for the dead birds, while 
Ben accounted for the cripples. 

A yell from Lester interrupted our 
operations, and, looking off to the right, 
we saw another flock coming right to- 
wards us. We got down in the bottom 
of the boat, but they saw us and went up 
into the air. They wanted to come badly, 
for they turned and circled back, but the 
boat frightened them, and they veered off 
and kept on up in the cove. 

We collected the birds and lay back to 
wait. For an hour or so nothing hap- 
pened. Then a couple of broadbills came 
into the stools, and Ben made a pretty 
double. 

A flock of about fifty crow-ducks could 
be seen on the outer edge of the ice, and 
as a bad corner prevented them from 


























GATHERING IN A NICE REDHEAD 


coming within range, Billy went out and 
cut the piece loose, incidentally bringing 
down two fat ones. 

Two flocks of red-heads then came in, 
one after another, leaving four victims 
behind them, and shortly after this I 
added a black duck to the list. 

In the midst of lunch more red-heads 
were sighted, coming down the bay, and 
our thermoses were overturned in our 
scramble to get down in the blind. 

“By golly, they’re coming right in! 
Van, you take the lead. Billy, you and 
Ben take the middle, and I'll take the end. 
Well, what do you know about that for 
luck? (as the ducks swerved off.) Doesn’t 
that beat all?” 

A few moments later the guns from 
Tilton’s Point announced that they’d “got 
into ’em.” 

“Oh, well,” mused Billy, “we can’t ex- 
pect to get them all.” 

After two hours of waiting, without a 
sign of a bird, Billy and I decided to go 
out after crow-ducks, as we could see 
them congregating on the far shore. So 
we accordingly pushed the boat through 
- the ice into open water, and drifted down 
wind upon our prey. 

“For the love of Mike, look there, will 
you?” cried Billy. I was looking, and 


with both my two eyes at that. The water 
two hundred yards ahead of. us was liter- 
ally black with crow-ducks! 

I crouched down in the bow, while Billy 
sculled the boat forward. Suddenly they 
saw us and got up. All the crow-ducks 
in the world were flying at us. The sky 
and sea were full of them. It reminded 
me of the picture in the “Did It Ever 
Happen To You” department of FIELp 
AND STREAM. I didn’t know which way 
to shoot first. It reminded me of a battle; 
Billy and I loading and firing as fast as 
we could. When the smoke of carnage 
cleared away fifteen crow-ducks marked 
the scene of the fray. Gathering up our 
booty, we returned to the point, where 
we found two more red-heads awaiting 
us. 

But the crowning success of all came 
just about sundown, when three mallards 
came into the stools, and Lester, with a 
well-directed shot, knocked a beautiful 
bird down, over and over into the midst 
of the decoys. 

It was with contented hearts and 
visions of roast duck that we trudged back 
over the lonely stretches of marsh. The 
best way to describe it that I know of is 
by an expression of Billy’s, “There’s noth- 
ing else like it, is there?” 
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MOOSE HUNTING IN MANITOBA 


By J. MOORHOUSE 


AVING had considerable experience 
H in hunting the monarchs of the 

forest, | was approached by some of 
my friends to organize a party to go out 
this season for a moose hunt. After con- 
sidering the matter for a few days, and 
ascertaining from an old friend of mine 
(Dead Shot Bert) that his services could 
be obtained to act as cook and guide, I 
gave my consent. 

The place I chose for the trip was a 
wild mountainous part of northern Mani- 
toba which gave the hunters a variety of 
country to shoot over that was hard to 
beat. 

The party consisted of six hunters, also 
myself, cookee, and guide. 

As all the party could not leave Winni- 
peg the first of the open season, I decided 
to go up myself, accompanied by “Prince 
Rupert,” so on the morning of November 
30th we departed from the railway depot 
bound for Dead Shot Bert’s home town 
of Bronson. We arrived there late in the 
evening and were met by my old pal, who 


informed us that the woods were full of 
moose and that the sleigh would be ready 
at 7.30 a. m. to take us to camp. The 
morning of December 1st turned out fine, 
and after a substantial breakfast we got 
our traps from the station and loaded up 
the sleigh for the camp. 

The writer having shot over the same 
country before was on the lookout for 
moose up along Dead Fall Valley, and we 
had only proceeded about half the distance 
along this celebrated shooting spot when 
we saw a number feeding on the scrub 
down in the lowest part of the valley. We 
were not long opening up, although they 
were a long distance away (about 400 
yards), but Prince Rupert managed to 
secure one with a spread of 48 inches. 
My, but he was a tickled boy! as this was 
his first moose hunt, and to think he se- 
cured one before we reached camp was 
luck indeed. We arrived in camp about 
12.30 p. m., and Rummy Fred had a steam- 
ing hot dinner waiting for us. After din- 
ner, and for the next two days, we pros- 
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pected around the valleys and mountains 
so that we would know where to guide the 
rest of the party on their arrival. 

Friday morning we decided to walk to 
town and meet the boys who were to ar- 
rive that evening. While walking in we 
saw eight moose, and so informed the new 
arrivals, and they were so excited that 
they wanted to walk back to camp that 
night, about ten miles, so under these con- 
ditions there was no sleep for anyone, and 
the breakfast call was a very welcome 
sound, 

After satisfying the inner man we 
collected the dunnage and had the sleigh 
loaded and everybody secured a seat on 
top, as he thought it would give him 
the best lookout in case we came on to 
some game. We had only proceeded 
about a quarter of a mile from town when 
we saw a calf moose feeding about fifty 
yards from the road, but as we could not 
shoot calves we proceeded on our way. 
We arrived at camp about 12 noon and 
everybody was eager for lunch. Nobody 
secured a shot that afternoon, but various 
moose had been seen, some at long range 
and others which would have made good 
shots, but proved to be cows. 

Monday morning the writer and Windy 
Buck decided to hunt together, leaving the 
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others to pair off to suit themselves, but 
we all went out to the crossroads together. 
While debating on the routes we would 
take, a fine bull moose viewed us from the 
top of a very large hill about 800 yards 
away; we gave him a morning salute and 
then separated, Windy Buck and the 
writer going over the hill where the bull 
moose had been; before we reached the 
hill, however, a fine buck black tail deer 
was started; we both opened up, but as 
the scrub was so thick we did not make a 
hit. The deer made for the hill, but be- 
fore he reached half way up the writer 
planted a .280 Ross bullet in the back of 
his head. I might say right here, that in 
all my experience it was the finest shot 
I had ever made, and I[ feel very proud of 
it, as these animals are very scarce. In- 
cidentally this is how I derived my name 
of “Black Tail Jack.” That evening, on 
summing up the days adventures, Thermo 
Alfred, who accompanied Moose Lick 
Charlie, had secured a fine bull moose; 
Judge Harry and Auto David saw two 
bulls and a cow, but could not get a good 
shot, so returned empty-handed. 

Tuesday we rearranged partners, Windy 
Buck took Auto David and I took Judge 
Harry, and we two tramped around all 
day, but saw nothing except some fresh 
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tracks. Windy Buck had much better 
luck, as they secured two fine bull moose; 
unfortunately one had lost its horns. 
Wednesday, Judge Harry and the writer 
decided to hunt in the western end of 
Dead Fall Valley, and directed our steps 
in that direction as soon as it was light 
enough to see the sights on our rifles. 
Upon reaching the valley we sighted a 
cow moose feeding about 100 yards off; 
we kept perfectly still, and in a few min- 
utes out walked a fine bull moose. I mo- 
tioned to the judge that now was his time, 
and he opened up with his .38-55 Savage, 
and the way he peppered that bull was 
not slow. He ran into the scrub about 
500 yards off, and as he did _ not 
show upon the other side, we concluded 
he was badly wounded. I advised the 
Judge to wait so as to give the moose 
time to stiffen up a bit, so we got out our 
pipes and had a quiet smoke for half an 
hour; we then proceeded to locate our 
moose and finish him, which we did, 
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and had him dressed by noon, then re- 
turned to camp. 

Thursday morning, as we were going 
out to the crossroads, Moose Lick Charlie 
spied a big bull on the top of old bald face 
hill about 300 yards distant, and opened up 
with his .30 U. S.; the first shot dropped 
him where he stood; we all went over 
and helped to dress him, and then re- 
turned to camp. 

As we had now all filled our licenses, 
we proceeded to cut roads so that the 
teams could drive in to draw the game out 
to town. 

Friday morning I left camp at 4 a. m. 
to get the team to draw in the game. [| ar- 
rived in town at 7 a. m., had breakfast, 
and hired three teams, and by evening all 
the game was loaded in a freight car billed 
for Winnipeg. We arrived home Satur- 
day at 3.15 p. m., a tired but well satisfied 
bunch of hunters, and concluded one of 
the most successful hunts and enjoyable 
trips any of us ever had. 


IS “THE 


BIGHORN OF DEER CREEK MOUNTAIN,” BY OTTO VAN NORDEN, 
COMING IN APRIL. EVERY HUNTER WILL WANT TO READ IT. 














A SALMON OF OLD SEBAGO 


By ASHLEY A. SMYTHE 


Winner Fourth Prize Landlocked Salmon 1915 Contest 


ITH my wife and little boy and 
W Dr. Gale, a friend of mine, I was 

spending the month of July at 
Sebago Lake, Maine. The fishing during 
the first week we were at camp was small 
and not much to brag about. -Late one 
afternoon when, just before sundown, the 
lake had calmed to a regular salmon 
ripple, after having been actually boiling 
all day, the doctor and I started out, de- 
claring that if we could strike a good 
salmon before it was dark it would help 
some towards making up for the time we 
had lost all day hanging around for just 
such a time as we dared to venture out 
on the lake. 
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We struck straight out from our beach 
and when two miles out started 
down the lake towards the lake station. | 
was rowing and the doctor took a great 
interest in attaching the bait which con- 
sisted of a shiner tied to a long pickerel 
hook. 
tion, 


about 


I rowed quite a ways in this direc- 
and as it was just beginning to 
darken a little I suggested that we turn 
back, as we hadn’t struck anything so far 
in that direction, and we didn’t want to be 
too far away from camp when darkness 
set in, so the doctor said he would row 
going back. We changed places, and, just 
for luck, after I had taken the rod I let out 
quite a few more feet of line and said, 
“There, Doc, I guess that ought to fetch 
him” and settled back for a long row 
home. 

It was most dark by now and I had 
almost forgotten I had the rod in my 
hands, being really more interested in the 
fact that we would soon be back at camp, 
when I thought I felt a little pull away 
back on my line somewheres, and before | 
could really mention the fact out loud or 
change my position so as to be more ready 
for such a happening, my reel began sing- 
ing and out past my guiding finger started 
rushing the line, and by that time I sure 
was wide awake and had taken a better 
grip on my good old Sampson rod and 
said: “Ah! Doc, at last that sounds like 
a regular salmon strike!” 

By now, Mr. Salmon had stopped his 
first mad rush and I started to reel in and 
he came pretty easily for quite a time, 
and the doctor was all excited and said: 
“Ashley, do you really suppose it is a 
salmon ?” 

Before I could answer we both had a 
chance to see for ourselves as the fish 
broke water, and while doing so he cer- 
tainly jumped clean out of the water two 
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and a half feet. It was just seven-thirty 
then, and almost dark, yet we could see 
his silvery sides glisten as he came out 
of the water, and the doctor, after taking 
one look at me, still very busy reeling in 
on that line which by now wasn’t coming 
in so easily, said “Be careful, old man, 
he’s a big one!” 

I said: “Yes! get the net ready, Ill 
have him up to the boat in a minute,” and 
so in a few more reels he came up splash- 
ing within a few feet of the boat, and 
stopped for a minute as though resting, 
and the doctor with an oar swung the 
boat around a little so as to get nearer 
to him with the net, but, oh, no, Mr. 
Salmon hadn’t really begun his fight! 

As with a leap clean out of the water, 
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the spray of which wet the doctor a little, 
off he started, I had to give him the line 
and at this rush he took out at least forty 
feet of it. I thought he was never going 
to stop; at last he did, and I began my 
tedious duty of reeling him again. By 
now it was pitch dark and raining quite 
a little and this of course didn’t lend any 
more comfort to our excitement. 

Well, so it went for the next hour; I 
would laboriously ree! that salmon almost 
into the boat only to have him rush away 
again; but at nine p. m. I at last reeled 
him in close and could see he was all tired 
out and was lying upon the surface on his 
side and then with a quick steady motion 
the doctor put the net under him and 
hauled him into the boat. I fished him 


, out of the net and was so tired and happy 


at my prize, that I sat on him holding 
down the few last kicks he tried to make. 

The doctor then rowed quickly for our 
camp and we were greeted by quite a num- 
ber of fellow campers, and by lantern 
light we found he weighed eleven and 
one-half pounds and measured thirty-one 
inches; quite some fish. 

All the next day as he lay in our ice- 
box, which was sunk in the ground near 
our tents, he was on exhibition and com- 
mented on by a large number of campers 
as being the largest fish they had seen 
this Season. 


PRIZE CONTEST CERTIFICATE 
RECORD 1915 CONTEST 
Fourth Prize, Landlocked Salmon 

Weight—11% Ibs. 

Length—31 in. 

Girth—17 in. 

Caught—July 16. 

Where caught—Sebago Lake, Me. 
Rod—Sampson. 

Reel—Vom Hofe. 
Line—Kingfisher. 

Lure—Shiner. 
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>THE ESQUIMAUX TENT 


Something New in a Winter Tent for Sportsmen 


By WARREN H. MILLER 


tory museums! Some of my earliest 

childhood recollections cluster around 
an enchanted afternoon when I was hus- 
tled through the delectable confines of 
the Philadelphia Museum by an unsympa- 
thetic parent. Here were all my embryo 
collections, magnified to the nth power— 
and such specimens!—with corkscrew 
neck I was dragged through those won- 
derful halls, and was only torn by force 
from final contemplation of a cave com- 
pletely filled with amethyst crystals at the 
very gates of the institution! The desire 
to prowl amid the collected wonders of 
nature has never left me. If I were to 
add up the hours spent in the American 
Natural History Museum in New York, 
the Smithsonian in Washington, the Jar- 
din des Plantes Museums in Paris, to say 
nothing of similar institutions in London, 
Berlin, Boston, Brooklyn and Philadelphia 


] DO love to prowl around natural-his- 


—Il’ll warrant that they would make up 
a pretty lifetime for a setter dog! 

The department of ethnology interests 
me quite as much as any other, more so, 
in fact, for here the ways, customs, 
weapons and utensils of primitive man are 
set forth, and much of it is directly ap- 
plicable to our own life in the wilderness 
when on the far trail. The primitive 
races were all hunters and fishermen, 
practicing agriculture in a very limited 
fashion, and storing up most of their sus- 
tenance from what grew or ran wild in 
the forest. Of all the savage races of 
the world, our own Indian was the most 
highly civilized, had the highest ideals, 
was the freest from idolatry, and lived 
the most logical life for his country. You 
have only to see him compared to other 
primitive peoples, as is done in the Paris 
and Dresden collections, to realize how 
very superior he was to the bestial and 
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THE TENT STOVE SET UP INSIDE TEEPEE 


degraded peoples that inhabited (and do 
yet) the other continents of the world. 
How superior his art, his religion, his 
method of living!—the latter surviving 
almost unchanged to this day in the North, 
where Nature is still kind to the Redman. 

From the snow lands of the Esquimos 
to the arid lIlanos of the Painted Desert 
everything that the Indians did had a 
good reason back of it. If, in viewing 
a specimen of their dwellings, weapons 
or household utensils, you cannot make 
out just why it is formed thus and so, 
it is up to the beholder to trace out the 
underlying causes. Every least detail has 
a practical cause back of it, and if you 
omit the detail you will find the results 
not up to expectations. These things have 
been tried out by centuries of use on our 
own continent, and for a white man to 
try to improve on them is simply to go 
over ground that has been tried out and 
discarded long before by the Indians 
themselves. Some of the reasons seem 
pretty obscure; one has to actually make 
the articles themselves to find out why 
they were made in such-and-such fashion 
and not in some other way that occurs 
to the beholder as a possible improvement. 

Wherefore, when viewing a detail 
group of the summer home of the Es- 
quimos I was confronted with a combina- 
tion tent and teepee made out of seal- 
skins, my first question was “Why the 
combination; why not either teepee or 
A-tent as much more economical of can- 
vas per square foot of ground covered?” 





Down in the Hudson’s Bay 
country we often see the same 
combination in canvas, a wall 
tent sewed into a teepee, a sort 
of adaptation of something that 
the white man has devised, but 
the summer camp of the Esqui- 
mo was devised by himself 
alone and has been in use for 
centuries. The reasons back of 
it appear to be as follows: even 
in the Arctic summer the wind 
is forever blowing strongly, the 
nights are cold, snow still ex- 
ists in the shady hollows, and 
the dampness of it is in the 
wind after sunset. Therefore 
the teepee alone would be not 





,only impossible because of lack of poles, 


but because it would be too large and 
drafty; too much headroom for com- 
fort. The A-tent alone would provide 
suitable sleeping quarters, but that would 
be about all; no home, no place to 
work out of the wind and rain, no room 
to carry on domestic affairs, to store 
up provisions, implements of transporta- 
tion, weapons, harness and the like. This 
the teepee alone would provide, but— 
here’s the big idea—if the latter is made 
small and an A-tent sewed into one side 
of it, you would get all these desirable 
qualities in one tent—good sleeping quar- 
ters in the A-tent and a fire space, kitchen 
and “living room,” out of the wind and 
weather, in the teepee end. 

This, then, was the raison d’étre of the 
Esquimo summer tent, and it at once oc- 
curred to me that it would make the finest 
model imaginable for a winter tent for 
the sportsman. Readers of FIELD AND 
STREAM will recall my published descrip- 
tion of the Blizzard Tent, a first attempt 
towards producing an ideal winter tent. 
It was in effect a modification of the 
well-known Hudson’s Bay tent, with tri- 
angular ends, instead of semi-circular 
ones, to save pegs. This tent weighed 
three pounds, and was six feet long by 
five feet wide in its main body, and the 
ends were 18 inches deep, giving a total 
length of nine feet. It was made of 
processed light green tent muslin, which 
any of the outfitters will ‘sell you for 
forty cents a yard, very light but not 
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very strong. But with such a 
small area of tent surface we 
found that no wind that blew 
could come anywhere near rip- 
ping it. The tent most 
easily pitched by tying a tent 
rope around a convenient tree, 
leading the ridge rope out 
through tent and over a low 
pair of shears and pegging 
down to ground. Very quickly 
and easily put up, and, as the 
tent stood only four feet six 
inches high, the shears for it 
were to be cut in any _ bush. 
As a late fall and early spring 
tent for two, when the nights 
were bitter cold and there was 
some snow on the ground, it 
proved a fine thing; in the rear triangle 
was plenty of room to store duffle and 
drive a stake to tie the carbide light to; 
the sleeping-bags went side by side in the 
main portion of the tent and the front 
triangle; by guying out the front flaps and 
rigging a windbreak you got a space to 
set up the tent stove in and do cooking 
operations. It was a trifle crowded for 
the latter, and the tent was apt to fill 
with smoke and stay filled. Put the fire 
off a short distance and everything would 
be lovely, but in midwinter, when the 
snow is flying, that is just what you do 
not want—you want the whole works in- 
side, out of the wind, where cookee can 
sit in comfort and manipulate his pots 
and pans without the wind filling his eyes 
with acrid smoke and the snowflakes or 
raindrops swirling in and wetting things 
down. It made a fine iittle camp for two, 
with the fire out in front, but I was not 
satisfied with it for winter work. For 
midsummer camping it was mosquito- 
proof with a small net spread across the 
front flap opening, but at first it was 
“breathy,” that is, your lungs would fill 
all the rear part of the tent with “old” 
air and your sleep would not be as re- 
freshing as in an open tent, like the for- 
ester or leanto. So I added a vent cover 
at the rear peak which went out along 
the tent rope and was tied fast with tape 
and grommet, and an opening was cut 
in the peak about a foot triangular in 
area and a piece of stout hospital gauze 


was 
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was sewed in there, the flap cut out being 
left loose and provided with tape and 
grommet, so that in very cold weather 
even this peak could be closed up. With 
this ventilator the breathiness disappeared, 
all the foul air going out through the 
peak. 

Figuring on the weight of this same 
tent textile, I calculated that a teepee six 
feet on a side, four-square and six feet 
high would weigh two and one-half 
pounds. The side into which the blizzard 
tent fitted would have enough canvas 
omitted to leave a triangular opening five 
feet along the bottom and four feet six 
inches high, and where the walls of the 
teepee straddled the walls of the tent there 
would be a tape sewed outside of the lat- 
ter with tie-tapes at six-inch intervals, 
for, of course, without these ties the wind 
would buckle the side of the tent enough 
to make a big crack between it and the 
straight edge of the teepee. My original 
idea was to set up the teepee with four 
poles going up the four edges of the tee- 
pee, tie a horizontal brace across the rear 
pair of poles about the height of the ridge 
rope of the tent and anchor this rope to 
the brace, leading out and over a pair 
of shears and thence to ground. When 
the teepee was sewed up it came out two 
and one-fourth pounds weight, and I pro- 
ceeded to set it up with four poles. I 
soon saw that it was worse than a camera 
tripod to get all those poles right and 
have them stay braced when the strain 
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of the tent rope came on the rear brace. 
The Esquimos avoided it by substituting 
a pole, or two of them, for the ridge rope 
and carrying the end of this pole in a 
pair of shears. However, for campers’ 
use this would get into the region of too 
many poles at once, and so I sidestepped 
them all by using just one pole, a single 
stout upright eight feet long coming up 
through the center of the teepee. To 
set up you first drove the four teepee 
pegs in a true six-foot square and tied 
the four corners of the teepee to them. 
Next you cut four small sticks, two feet 
long, and tied them into a 16-inch square 
by the ties at the open square peak of 
the teepee. To these a double bridle 
was attached and then the eight-foot cen- 
ter pole was cut and slipped in through 
the hole in the top of the teepee. Next 
it was stood upright and the tie string 
at its top slipped under the double bridle. 
Hauling taut on this, up came the teepee 
all square, flat and true, and you could 
draw it as tight as you pleased—some 
tight in a heavy wind!—and make 
fast. 

The time to do this, plus driving the 
central side stakes of the teepee bottom, 
took in all about half an hour—twenty 
minutes on a sand beach where stakes 
were plentiful and cheap. Then the tent 
rope was attached to the teepee pole and 
the tail of it led down and belayed fast 
on the rear central teepee peg. The tent 
was then slipped over this ridge rope and 
the latter led out over a pair of shears 
and belayed to a peg in the ground. The 
tent was then pegged out taut and the 
job was done; time, not over three-quar- 
ters of an hour for the whole operation. 
Entrance to both tent and teepee was via 
the flap of one side, which was left open 
on the leeward side, and the tie-tapes 
of teepee edge and tent wall made fast 
on the windward side. The two teepee 
flaps on the windward side at the peak 
were then tied up to the pole top, and 
the tent was ready for occupancy. 

I first set it up this way in the woods 
of Interlaken, for I was wildly curious 
to know how a tent stove would operate 
in the teepee. My own tent stove has 
been illustrated before in FIELD AND 
STREAM, 


It weighs two and one-fourth 
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pounds and is a mere shell of 28-gauge 
iron, bent around the two cooking pots 
of the forester cook-kit side by side, and 
provided with a top with two stove holes 
cut in it for the two pots, a detachable 
stovepipe which goes at one end and a 
draft-door at the other. As this pipe is 
included in the weight of the stove, it 
is shorter than the usual pipe, being only 
three feet high when extended. How 
would it work in the teepee? I knew that 
an open fire would get along all right, 
though much afraid of sparks on that 
processed cloth; but with the stovepipe 
raising the heat outlet up into the peak 
of the teepee, would it set it afire or 
get it too warm or discharge sparks on it, 
or what? The answer came as an agree- 
able surprise. I set up the stove with 
the pipe running up alongside the central 
pole and a bucket of water handy for 
emergencies, put on a pot and a pot-cover 
over the holes and set a fire opposite 
the draft-door. Smoke, as usual, poured 
out of the chimney in a heavy column, 
as always when starting up a tent stove, 
but the teepee itself acted like a splendid 
chimney, catching the smoke up in the 
peak and whirling it outside on somewhat 
the principle of an ejector. The only 
thing you had to guard against was get- 
ting too much kindling in the stove, so 
that more smoke was made than the chim- 
ney could handle; in which case, like all 
tent stoves, a lot of smoke would work 
out around the lids and the pots, filling 
the tent with smoke. But everyone who 
has handled a tent stove knows enough 
not to crowd the thing at first and to 
go light with fuel until he has a bed 
of coals established. It is the only way 
to avoid smoke. 

You will be astonished at the amount 
of cooking that one of these stoves will 
do on a minimum of fuel. Compare it 
with the armful of good blackjack oak 
that you used in the open grid fire in 
cooking the same meal, and then note how 
a very few chips suffice to keep pots boil- 
ing and the frying-pan sizzling with the 
tent stove. As I look back over my 
writings on camping I feel that I have 
said not half enough on this subject; 
have not half appreciated my own stove, 
in fact, to say nothing of the many other 
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good ones made by the various outfitting 
firms. 

Well, it was not long before the pot 
was bubbling, and I got on a fry-pan 
filled with water, as I was doing no cook- 
ing for this first trial in the teepee. This 
also soon began to bubble and boil over, 
and I looked inside the stove to see how 
things were getting on. A small bed of 
glowing coals under those pots and pans 
and a few brown chips were what were 
doing all this work. I put my hand over 
the top of the pipe; no great heat there; 
too warm, of course, to hold it there an 
instant. I felt of the walls of the teepee 
up in the peak; they were just comfort- 
ably hand warm—nothing to worry about 
there. Then I poked the fire to get some 
sparks. Quite a few shot out of the pipe 
and vanished up the teepee peak in the 
draft; they were all of the perishing kind. 
| decided to add a regular spark-arrester 
so as to catch the kind that do business, 
as it would add but little to the weight 
of the stove and would make sure on 
live-coal sparks. 

There, was plenty of room in the teepee 
tent. It will sleep six at a pinch; it did 
sleep five the first time it was used. It 
seemed to me pretty near ideal for winter 
camping in snowy and blizzardy weather, 
a tent that weighs six pounds to sleep 
five men, provide a comfortable cooking 
and eating space inside, a warm stove 
all night, and yet leave me half of the 
tent for use in fall and spring as a canoe 
cruising and hiking tent. 

As sand is very like petrified snow 
in the way it drifts and acts, it seemed 
to me that we had here just the combina- 
tion for comfortable sand camping. It 
has long been a problem to find just the 
tent for the Barnegat beaches. All the 
open tents were impossible, because they 
offered so much space to be protected 
from mosquitoes; the closed tents were still 
worse, because they were hot as Tophet 
in the daytime and they filled up full 
of stinging beach-flies if you opened them, 
and at night the mosquitoes were sure 
to find a crack from which your breath 
was escaping and follow it in, to your un- 
doing. Any open leanto had the disad- 
vantage that it protected you not at all 
from blowing and drifting sand, and out 
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of many camps at Barnegat | have had 
few really comfortable ones, while my 
companions usually dig out for the shel- 
ter of the Life-Saving Station after the 
first tilt with the mosquitoes. 

The teepee tent looked as if it had pos- 
sibilities, and so we took it down for 
the first Barnegat camp in July. Arrived 
on the beach after a six-mile row down 
the bay, we found a gale of wind in 
progress, as usual; the sand drifting and 
blowing all over everything and the wind 
hurling everything bodily into the ocean 
not actualy nailed fast. The teepee tent 
went up in record time, principally be- 
cause most of it was pegged fast before 
any of it was raised up to the fury of 
the wind. When the pole was finally 
raised we put one over on Old Man Wind, 
for before he knew it a taut straight 
pyramid of light green tenting was facing 
him on the open beach. At that we had 
to put such a strain on the bridles that 
[ feared the wind would rip the light 
muslin to ribbons, but it did not, even 
though it blew much worse the next day. 

Getting the A-tent up was not so easy. 
The minute it was led out on its ridge 
rope it flapped wildly and took the united 
efforts of two men and a boy to get its 
windward slope pegged fast. However, 
it was done in time, and the three kids 
were sent to the bay for dry seagrass for 
bedding while I foraged for a piece of 
tin for a stove-bottom, as sand makes 
poor stuff to set a stove on. I broke 
off and straightened out a piece of refrig- 
erator door for the purpose while partner 
was getting ready the fishing-tackle, set 
up the stove and laid a floor of driftwood 
boards all around the leeward side of 
the teepee tent to keep down the sand 
tracked into the tent.. Then I made a 
cupboard out of drift boxes, set out the 
cook-kit and provisions and, when the 
kids arrived with the floor tarp filled with 
seagrass, I laid it out over the floor of 
the tent and along one side and foot 
of the teepee. Then down went the three 
sleeping-bags for the kids in the tent, 
while partner and I had ours in the teepee, 
and then we all went fishing in the surf. 
In an hour it was time for me to get 
after grub. Our fishing-hole was full of 
flounders and the kids were vanking them 
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MULLIGAN AND RICE POTS BOILING 


Asst. Ed. of Fretp & Stream is trying to throw sand 
in the soup. 


out as fast as they could strike and reel, 
while the Littlest Boy amused himself 
by climbing to the top of the tallest dune 
and shooting down a sand slide on its face 
to the beach, twenty-five feet below. 
Great sport for a five-year-old! 

Cooking in the teepee in that gale was 
not all beer and skittles. The little old 
stove rambled right along with the boil- 
ing and stewing, but every now and then 
a gust would drive clear over the flaps, 
curl the column of smoke back on itself 
and puff it back into the teepee. A taller 
smoke pipe would have avoided this; it 
would not matter in winter camping, for 
you would naturally pitch the outfit in 
the shelter of a clump of spruces or a 
ravine so as to get out of the cold wind, 
and nothing but a squally gale would an- 
noy you by driving the smoke back down 
through the teepee. I moved the kitchen 
out in the lee of the teepee and there 
had much more comfort. All you had to 


do was to prepare the mulligan in one pot, 
the rice in the other, heave in a few 
chips on the bed of live coals, and go 
fishing. Half an hour later I would come 
back to give her a look and everything 
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would be bubbling nicely and a few more 
chips would be needed. Compare this 
with an open fire under a wire grate in 
a gale of wind—how long would the fuel 
last, how long would you dare leave it, 
and what sort of cooking would you get? 
I once left just such an open fire, only 
long enough to splice a broken tip for 
the Kid—to find my precious cake 
scorched to a cinder on my return, the 
coffee boiled down to lye and the fire 
burnt out. Not so with the stove! 

That night we tied up the flaps and, 
after fishing until twelve o’clock, turned 
in, only to find the tent full of mosquitoes 
and the kids restlessly turning in their 
sleep. How did they get in? For the flap 
had been carefully closed and the mos- 
quito-blind was tight. P-s-s-t!—the teepee 
top, of course! Those devils had man- 
aged to light on that top in a gale of 
wind and follow down the outgoing draft 
of air, with its human scent, until they 
found the nice, fat pickings inside. We 
organized a war by carbide lamp, drove 
every last one of them out and swathed 
the teepee top in mosquito gauze. Then 
sleep for all! We camped there four 
days and had no trouble with mosquitoes, 
though some friends of ours, camping 
in a closed canoe tent, were routed and 
retired to the life-saving station, and we 
voted the teepee tent a good one for 
sand camping, though I have since gotten 
up and tried out a better one. 

The next trip of the teepee tent was 
up to the Y. M. C. A. encampment in 
the Catskills, where the Honor Lodge 
begged for the pgivilege of sleeping in 
it (how enthusiastic boys are about any- 
thing that has to do with the great out- 
doors!) and six of them were accorded 
permission to do so. Anywhere you can 
find a level spot 6x12 feet in area will 
answer to set this tent upon if well 
drained, but when I set it up I removed no 
rocks nor put down any browse, as 1 
slept that night in the original Old War- 
rior forester tent. However, those boys 
turned in on the rocks and went off to 
sleep like stones—I wish I had that 
hardihood ! 

All through the fall the “Perfect” shel- 
ter tent was used, but when the snows be- 
gan to fly the first camp in the teepee tent 
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was undertaken. Two of us went on a 
showshoe hike in the mountains to see 
what we could see—mostly tracks. I car- 
ried my caribou-skin packsack sleeping- 
bag, the teepee half of the outfit, the tent 
stove and cook-kit, a 1-pound 6x6-foot floor 
tarp, night socks, mocs, skull-cap, carbide 
lamp, five pounds of provisions (much of 
it in the cook-kit), axe and ditty-bag. 
Partner had the tent half of the teepee 
tent, ten pounds of provisions, his sleep- 
ing-bag and personal duffle. Both packs 
weighed about the same—27 pounds—and 
we had our snowshoes slung on our backs 
when we started out. No firearms other 
than our revolvers were taken, the latter 
for practice and a chance at small game 
principally. When we arrived at the jump- 
ing-off spot there was over a foot of 
snow in the mountains and so we put on 
the shoes, just for practice, and hit the 
trail up an old lumber road. I got a crack 
at a rabbit scurrying off through a snowy 
thicket, but could not draw quick enough, 
and partner dropped a hawk which he 
wanted for a trophy. We did about eight 
miles, with the keen northwest wind whis- 
tling through the forest and the warm 
sun feeling good at every south bend 
where the wind was shunted off above us. 
In midafternoon we picked out a nice 
camp site, a ledge on the mountain facing 
south, with the brook down, maybe, a hun- 
dred feet below in the ravine, and set 
up the teepee tent. All its north wall 
was tied fast against the wind and snow 
was banked up a foot along the bottom. 
The tent end was floored with browse 
picked from some limbs lopped off a bushy 
white pine growing near our site, the snow 
having been first shoveled off the whole 
site with our shoes. Next I rustled two 
flat rocks for a stove bottom and set up 
the little major in his accustomed place, 
with the pipe running up alongside the 
pole about four inches away from it. Two 
snowshoes were cleaned of packed snow 
and set up for a shelf in one end of the 
teepee, and on them were set out the kit 
and provision bags, while partner hiked 
down to the brook for a canvas bucket 
of water. I got a tiny fire going in front 
of the draft-door of the stove, with the 
front lid off so that the flames could 
tise right up. A pot was set in the rear 
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hole, half filled with water, and, while my 
front fire was establishing coals, I pared 
potatoes and onions for the mulligan, 
chopped in some cubes of steak, added a 
handful of rice and a dab or two of maca- 
roni and then pushed back the first coals 
under the pot, adding more fuel to the 
fire in front. So started it will not fill 
the teepee with smoke, for the chimney 
will carry off all that is made. A second 
pot was prepared with water, sugar and 
mixed prunes, apricots and peaches, a few 
short, chunky sticks of hardwood were put 
in the stove and then both of us, feeling 
the warming-up effect of the stove in the 
tent, threw off our mackinaws and at- 
tended to one of the finest jobs of the 
day—taking off our freezing wet hunting- 
boots and changing to warm, dry socks 
in the grateful warmth of the stove. The 
wet ones were strung on the rear guy- 
rope of the A-tent, which goes down from 
the teepee pole to the rear center side 
peg, and we put on low mocs forth- 
with. 

The day’s work outside was done. My 
camp mocs for snow weather are “moose- 
hide”; that is, not buckskin which gets 
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wet if you walk out in the snow, but heavy 
oiled leather. Then the harsh red sunset 
in the west warned us that it was time to 
fill the carbides, lash one to the teepee 
pole and mount the other on a stake driven 
in in the rear triangle of the tent. Part- 
ner busied himself with this and then with 
pegging down the floor tarp and rolling 
out his sleeping-bag, while | mixed my 
cornbread batter and poured enough for 
two into an aluminum baking-pan which 
| always carry for small parties. Raking 
out some coals through the draft-door | 
put them on top of the pan-cover with 
the cooking-gloves, took off the forward 
pot, raked back some more coals and 
covered them with fresh sticks. On these 


inside the stove went the pan, with its: 


cargo of hot coals on top and the whole 
covered with a fry-pan doing duty as a 
stove-lid. Into this pan went a nice steak 
for two and, with it covered with a tin 
plate, I cleaned out the batter-mixing pan 
and poured the fruit stew off into it. Two 
cups of water next went into the former 
stewpot, and it was high time to go dig- 
ging for my cake pan, for one must watch 
it to see that it doesn’t burn. A peek 
inside showed the cake fully risen, so 
the pan was fished out and put on top 
of the stove, where it could get plenty 
of baking heat, but would not likely burn. 
A few more coals transferred to the top, 
and some undivided attention to the pre- 
cious cake for five minutes more ended 
with a perfect golden specimen, ready to 
be set leaning against the stove to keep 
warm—still in its pan. I took pleasure in 
describing that little baking-pan in “With 
Knapsack and Rifle,” for it is sure a won- 
derful discovery. 

Back went the steak for a finishing; 
a smell of the mulligan, and in a few 
minutes more the steak was set aside, 
while a pot went on in its place to boil 
up for tea. Last ceremony: Already the 
mulligan is being poured out into two 
waiting tins, the steak is finishing on the 
rear hole; butter, cow-can and sugar-bag 
are produced, and the cake is tipped out 
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of its pan smoking hot and divided be 
tween partner and I. Good with butter 
and mulligan. Now the tea is set off 
and steeped; a potful of water for wash- 
ing up goes on in its place, and we divide 
the steak, more cornbread, and two big 
cups of bully old tea are poured, “cowed” 
and sugared to taste. Then the stewed 
fruit; the pipes are lit; the stove fed 
some more hardwood, and we wash up 
and put away the kitchen in the rear ot 
the teepee. 

It was snowing again outside, and dark, 
pitch dark, by this time, and the wind 
was howling over the mountain, but we 
were warm, light and comfortable inside 
the teepee tent. 

Keep trash wood out of the stove; it 
does not pay, and you are forever feed- 
ing it. Oak, maple, blackjack, birch, pig- 
nut hickory, these are not only very much 
hotter but last infinitely longer. I spent 
some time lacing up my sleeping-bag and 
then went out and prepared night billets 
for the stove. Two logs of oak, four 
inches thick by a foot long, are the medi- 
cine. 

During the evening of story-telling and 
smoking we fed her fresh small sticks of 
one and two inches diameter at intervals 
until we had a deep bed of coals, with 
the draft-door almost closed. Then, after 
the carbides began to dim and give hints 
that bedtime was at hand, I put on these 
two billets, put on the lid-covers and 
turned in. I do not know when they burnt 
out, maybe three hours later. The process 
is a charcoalizing one; slow combustion, 
with no flame and no smoke; you will see 
it in your own hearth fire happening to 
the last log left in the ashes over a bed 
of coals. 

Next morning bacon, eggs, coffee, ce- 
real and cold fruit from last night, and 
then a fine day of tracking and exploring 
in the snow. The teepee tent had made 
good as a winter camp outfit. Anyone 
can make one; no one has any patent on 
it, for the Esquimaux invented it long 
before they saw the first white man. 


J. WHITING, IS THE FIRST OF 
GOOD PRACTICAL 


DIRECTIONS ON HOW TO RIG SO AS TO INCLUDE YOURSELF 
IN THAT BIG GAME PICTURE OR CAMPING SCENE! 
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Pintait (Dafila acuta) 


OUR AMERICAN GAME BIRDS, lI— 
PINTAIL 


Reprinted from the Nature Library. 


Called also Sprigtail; Winter Duck 

Length—Male, 25 to 30 inches, accord- 
ing to development of tail. Female, 22 
inches. 

Male—Head and throat rich olive 
brown, glossed with green and purple; 
blackish on back of neck; two white lines, 
beginning at the crown, border the black- 
ish space, and become lost in the white of 
the breast and under parts. Underneath 
faintly, the sides more strongly, and 
the back heavily marked with waving 
black lines; back darkest; shoulders black; 
wing coverts brownish gray, the greater 
ones tipped with reddish brown; speculum 
or wing patch purplish green; central 
tail feathers very long and greenish black. 
Bill and feet slate colored. 

Female—Tail shorter, but with central 
feathers sharply pointed. Upper parts 
mottled gray and yellowish and dark 
brown; breast pale yellow brown freckled 





with dusky; whitish beneath, the sides 
marked with black and white; only traces 
of the speculum in green spots on brown 
area of wing; tail with oblique bars. In 
nesting plumage the drake resembles the 
female except that his wing markings re- 
main unchanged. 

Range—North America at large, nest- 
ing north of Illinois to the Arctic Ocean; 
winters from central part of the United 
States southward fo Panama and West 
Indies. 

Season—Chiefly a spring and autumn 
migrant, or more rarely a winter visitor, 
in the northern part of the United States; 
a winter resident in the South. 

Field Marks—Long middle tail feathers, 
pure white front neck and under parts, 
and dark head distinguish the male in 
spring. Long slender neck, small head 
and bill, and pointed tail distinguish the 
species. 














GREEN-WINGED TEAL (Anas carolinensis) 





OUR AMERICAN GAME BIRDS, Iv— 
TEAL 


Reprinted from the Nature Library. 


Length—14 inches. One of the smallest 
ducks. 

Male—Head and neck rich chestnut, 
with a broad band of glossy green run- 
ning from eyes to nape of neck; chin 
black; breast light pinkish brown, spotted 
with black; upper back and sides finely 
marked with waving black and white 
lines; lower back dark grayish brown, 
underneath white. A white crescent in 
front of the bend of the wing; wings 
dull gray, tipped with buff and with patch 
or speculum half purplish black and half 
rich green. Head slightly subcrested. 
Bill black. Feet bluish gray. 

Female—Less green on wings; no crest; 
throat white; head and neck streaked 


with light reddish brown on dark-brown 
ground; mottled brownish and buff above; 
lower parts whitish, changing to buff on 
breast and lower neck, which are clouded 
with dusky spots. 


Range—North America at large; nests 
in Montana, Minnesota, and other North- 
ern States, but chiefly north of the United 
States; winters from Virginia and Kansas 
south to Cuba, Honduras and Mexico. 

Season—Spring and autumn migratory 
visitor north of Washington and Kansas; 
more abundant in the interior than on the 
coasts. 

Field Marks—Small size, chestnut and 
green head, white crescent before the 
wing distinguish the male. Green specu- 
lum on wings prominent in both species. 

This duck is a mark for experts only; 
for, with a spring from the water, it is 
at once launched in the air on a flight so 
rapid that few sportsmen reckon it cor- 
rectly in taking aim. When wounded, the 
teal plunges below the water, but it rarely, 
if ever, dives for food, the “tipping-up” 
process of securing roots of water plants 
answering the purpose. 
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UR 
wood- 
‘ land 
drummer, the ruffed grouse, has been prop- 
erly named the king of game birds. It is 
the best woodland grouse in the world, and 
it should always be as plentiful as the 
European black-cock is. The practical and 
profitable preservation of the ruffed grouse 
on comparatively small areas would result 
in their remaining plentiful throughout 
the surrounding country. The shooting 
can be made good on thousands of square 
miles where the birds now are few in 
number or entirely extinct. Where they 
are properly looked after they will thrive 
even in small woodlands and bushy tracts, 
provided they contain the foods they re- 
quire and their enemies be controlled. 
Many experiments have been made in 
the artificial propagation of this species, 
with some success. Professor Hodge 













hand-reared a number of birds in his yard 
at Worcester, Massachusetts, and the 
Massachusetts game department and 
others have reared a few birds. I do not, 
however, regard the artificial rearing of 
grouse aS necessary or even desirable. 
The losses often are large and, for sport~- 
ing purposes as well as for food, birds 
reared in a wild state in protected woods 
are the best and by far the cheapest; they 
can be made as abundant as it is desirable 
to have them. 

Many believe that the ruffed grouse 
wanders over a wide territory and that it 
would be difficult to breed them in small 
woods. They undoubtedly wander long 
distances in search of food. Young birds 
hatched in a locality where insects are 
plentiful and where there is an abundance 
of mast for the old birds will be led away 
later to places where berries are plentiful, 
for this grouse is a great berry-eater. 

Since game preserving has become pop- 
ular in America and the necessity for it 


Editor’s Note.—This is the second article of the series “Game Farming for Pleasure and Profit,” the 


material for which was loaned us by the Hercules Powder Co. 
subject and learn how easy it is to increase his available game supply. 
Quail, which appeared in our February issue, Grouse, B Vita 


destruction of vermin. 


Every sportsman should get posted on this 
he series will cover, in addition to 


heasant, V Ducks, Wild Game foods and the 
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has become well known, more attention 
has been given to the food habits and 
other requirements of all our game birds 
than was formerly given to this subject. 
Proper covers also are important. This 
bird’s existence depends on them, since the 
entire destruction of forests will result in 
the extermination of woodland species. 
But the ruffed grouse can be kept plentiful 
even in closely settled farming regions 
provided small woods or thickets be left 
or are planted and foods suitable for dif- 
ferent seasons of the year are kept plenti- 
iul. Young birds are largely insectivorous. 
More than 95 per cent of the diet of the 
young grouse examined by Dr. Judd was 
insects. Newly hatched chicks eat the 
most; as they grow older they eat fruit, 


and later they feed on mast, grain and, 


buds. The study of the food habits of 
the young has not been as extensive as it 
should be, but indicates that the chicks 
eat grasshoppers, cutworms, certain bee- 
tles, ants, parasitic wasps, buffalo-tree 
hoppers, spiders, grubs and caterpillars. 
Undoubtedly many small insects and their 
eggs which are found in the woods and 
adjacent fields will be added to the list. 
The beetles seem to be preferred, but Dr. 
Judd says the grouse he shot in Septem- 
ber, in New Hampshire, were feeding 
largely on red-legged grasshoppers, which 
were abundant in the pastures where the 
birds foraged. The vegetable food con- 
sists largely of seeds, fruit, buds and 
leaves. Mast, including hazelnuts, beech- 
nuts, chestnuts and acorns, are staple 
foods, the acorns being the largest supply 
in many regions. Acorns of the scrub 
oak and scrub chestnut oak are swallowed 
whole, and I have often found the grouse 
abundant in the scrub oaks on Long Island, 
New York, and in other regions where 
there were few or no large trees. The 
ruffed grouse undoubtedly eats grain and 
often procures it along woodland roads, 
where it resorts to dust and to feed on the 
abundant berries. 

More than one-fourth of the yearly food 
of this bird is fruit. Its diet includes the 


hips of the wild rose, grapes, partridge 
berries, thorn apples, wild crab apples, 
cultivated apples, wintergreen berries, bay- 
berries, blueberries, huckleberries, black- 
raspberries, 


berries, strawberries, cran- 
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berries, sarsaparilla berries, and others; 
wild and cultivated cherries, plums, haws, 
sumacs, including the poison sumac and 
poison ivy, which are taken with immu- 
nity. 

Sportsmen are well aware of the fond- 
ness of this grouse for wild grapes and 
apples, and they often find them in places 
where grapes are plentiful and in old fruit 
orchards, especially on abandoned farms. 
The wild-rose hips and sumacs are excel- 
lent Winter foods, because they can be 
obtained above the snow. Wild and cul- 
tivated sunflowers furnish excellent food, 
and many other fruits and seeds of vary- 
ing importance are on the ruffed grouse’s 
bill of fare. 

3irch, poplar, willow, laurel and other 
buds are eaten by the ruffed grouse, and 
the budding, practiced for the most part 
during the Winter, enables it to survive 
the severe Winters of the Northern States 
and Canada, when other foods are buried 
in deep snows. The several species of 
birch buds are a staple. 

The ruffed grouse has numerous ene- 
mies which must be controlled if any 
shooting is to be done. Certain hawks, 
owls and crows are the chief feathered 
enemies; the goshawk is often called the 
partridge hawk on account of its fondness 
for ruffed grouse. The great horned owl 
and the barred owl take many grouse 
which escape the fox at night by roosting 
in the trees. Foxes, weasels, minks, 
skunks and other furry enemies are fond 
of grouse. Snakes destroy both birds and 
eggs. The combined toll taken in a year 
by these enemies is large, and when the 
enemies are controlled it is evident the 
grouse supply must be big enough to stand 
a lot of shooting. Roving dogs and cats, 
both wild and domestic, do much damage 
in the grouse woods and should be ex- 
terminated. Forest fires at the nesting 
season are especially destructive. 

Ruffed grouse prefer deciduous trees to 
evergreens. A forest of mast and fruit- 
bearing trees, with some evergreens, is far 
better for grouse than an evergreen forest 
with few deciduous trees. The grouse 
nests on the ground, usually against a 
fallen log, stump, tree or other obstruction. 
This usually contains from 8 to 12 eggs, 
and sometimes more. 
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inhabit the American 
woods and mountains are the well-known 
ruffed grouse, the Canada or spruce par- 
tridge, the dusky or blue grouse of the 
Rocky Mountain region, and the ptarmi- 
gans, which live above the timber line of 
the Rocky Mountains within the United 
States and thence north to the arctic tun- 
dras of Alaska. They are all excellent 
sporting birds, all good eating, and well 
worth preserving. 

The ptarmigans are circumpolar and 
they no longer occur on vast mountain 
areas where formerly they were plentiful 
in the United States, and throughout their 
range they have diminished in numbers 
where shooting is permitted, for the very 





good reason that no species can with- 
stand this additional check to its in- 
crease unless it be properly looked 
after and protected from its natural 
enemies. 

Somewhat smaller and darker than 
the ruffed grouse, the Canada or 
spruce grouse is by no means so good as 
our woodland drummer, either for sport or 
on the table. The two forms of species, 
which are much alike, inhabit the North- 
ern coniferous forests from northern 
Maine to Oregon and Washington. The 
Western form, termed Franklin’s grouse, 
is much like its relative which is found 
east of the Rocky Mountains. 

The spruce grouse are more plentiful in 
Canada and Alaska than they are in the 
United States. They are familiar to big- 
game hunters and often they are shot for 
food, but they are too tame in most wood- 
lands to afford good sport, and they ap- 
pear so stupid that they are called “fool 
hens” by residents of the Western moun- 
tains. Many have been taken by a noose 
fastened to the end of a fishing 
rod or stick, the noose being 
dropped over the head of the 














Canada 





unsuspicious birds, which are then easily 
jerked off the branch of the tree. Elliot 


says he has seen birds push the noose aside, 


with their bills when it touched their 
heads without slipping over. 

The spruce grouse frequents tamarack 
swamps and woods where the spruce and 
fir grow thickest; the leaves, buds and 
tender shoots of the coniferous trees make 
up a good part of their food. Like the 
ruffed grouse and the dusky grouse, these 
birds eat many berries and other fruits in 
the Summer; bearberries, blueberries, 
juniper berries, bunch berries and the wax 
currant berry are the principal berries 
eaten. At this season the flesh is palata- 
ble, but later in the year and in Winter, 
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when the food consists largely of the 
spruce shoots, which suggested the name 
of the bird, the flesh becomes bitter and 
undesirable. 

The nest contains usually from ten to 
twelve eggs, sometimes as many as six- 
teen. It is placed on the ground, and only 
one brood is hatched in a season. 


Blue or dusky grouse are from four to 
six inches longer than the average ruffed 
grouse. The blue grouse weighs from 2% 
to 31%4 pounds; the weight of the ruffed 
grouse is 2 pounds and often less. The 
range of the three ornithological forms 
of the blue grouse (which from the sports- 
man’s viewpoint may be considered as one 
species, since the appearance and habits 
are much alike) is from Alaska to New 
Mexico and Arizona. The Western form 
inhabits the coast range from California 
and it occurs eastward to Nevada, western 
Idaho and thence to northern Alaska. I 
have observed these birds when they were 
abundant in the Rocky Mountains and so 
tame as to share the name “fool hen.” 
Like the other grouse, it is disappearing 
so rapidly everywhere and has become 


extinct in so many places that laws 
prohibiting grouse shooting at all times 
have been deemed necessary. In many 
places the birds remaining are wild 


enough for sport, and they lie well to 
the dog. 

The blue grouse are mountain as well as 
forest-loving birds, and they often wander 
from the spruce and fir forests above the 
timber line in their search for berries and 
other food. In Winter they descend to the 
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Blue Grouse 
valleys. They are not migratory, such 


movements being made solely in search of 
food and to escape the severe weather of 
the higher altitudes. 

The food of the blue grouse consists 
of insects, which form a large part of the 
food of the young birds, grasshoppers be- 
ing the principal insect eaten, and fruit, 
seeds and leaves. Like the spruce grouse, 
the blue grouse is a browser and is one of 
our chjef foliage-eating birds. Dr. Judd 
says it spends most of its time in pine 
forests feeding on needles, buds and flow- 
ers. In the Summer many berries are 
eaten, among them the abundant wild 
gooseberries, currants, strawberries, huc- 
kleberries, service and bear-berries. The 





























flesh is white, tender, juicy and delicious. 
Later in the season it is affected by the 
change in diet and it often has then a 
bitter and resinous taste which renders it 
highly undesirable. Like the other grouse, 
the dusky grouse nests on the ground in 
May or June. Usually there are about 
eight eggs, sometimes more. The birds 
should be shot in September and October, 
and if properly looked after on some good- 
sized preserves their numbers can be kept 
up without decreasing their numbers from 
year to year. 

The enemies of these grouse are eagles 
as well as hawks, and mountain lions, lynx 
and other species of ground vermin, in- 
cluding snakes. 


THE PRAIRIE GROUSE 


cluding the somewhat smaller form 
which is found in Texas and Lou- 
isiana, still occurs, in sadly diminished 
numbers, from Manitoba, Michigan, and 
Indiana to Texas and westward to the 
great plains, where, as in the Dakotas, it 
has extended its range with the advance- 
ment of civilization. When I first went 
to North Dakota to shoot the sharp-tailed 
grouse, the common prairie chicken was 
scarce, but later it increased in numbers 
in some parts of the State, and it could be 
kept plentiful on most of the open ground 
as far west as the Rocky Mountains. 
The prairie grouse weighs about two 
pounds and its flesh is tender, juicy, and 


Tre prairie grouse or “chicken,” in- 


delicious. Some prefer it to the flesh of 
the ruffed grouse and I am inclined to side 
with them. It certainly is a magnificent 
wild food bird and well worth preserving. 

Grouse cannot stand the ordinary de- 
struction by natural énemies and the de- 
struction by guns at the same time. Since 
the birds continued to vanish after shoot- 
ing had been prohibited, it is evident that 
there are other causes for this besides 
shooting. The destruction of their foods 
and covers is sufficient to account for the 
loss. Cats, rats and roving dogs in many 
places prevent any increase in their num- 
bers. Prairie fires and floods often ex- 
terminate them on large areas. The same 
may be said of the sharp-tailed grouse and 
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the “prairie chicken” of the Northwestern 
States, which once was plentiful as far 
west as California; this bird has suffered, 
also, from the loss of its food and covers, 
The prairie grasses, the wild rose, the wild, 
sunflower and many other food plants 
often are absolutely destroyed on the big 
wheat farms where these birds formerly 
were abundant, and where they are now 
extinct, or nearly so. In addition to food, 
the briars afforded safe protection when a 
hawk or other enemy approached. I have 
seen a line of telegraph poles across a big 
wheat stubble when there appeared to be a 
hawk on nearly every pole, and there was 
absolutely no place where a grouse could 
hide on the vast prairie which extended 
to the horizon. I found the sharp-tailed 
chicken very abundant in the valley of the 
Rosebud, Montana, in the days when it 
was hardly safe to shoot there, on account 
of the Indians, but the wild roses were 
also very abundant and afforded protec- 
tion to the birds and food in the Winter, 
when they lived largely upon the rose hips, 
which could be seen above the snow. If 
we give the natural enemies a good chance 
to eat them, by destroying the prairie 
chicken’s nesting sites and covers, and if 
we destroy absolutely their Winter foods 
on vast areas, we must not expect the birds 
to return to places where they have be- 
come extinct simply because we have en- 
acted laws prohibiting shooting. 

The food habits of the prairie grouse 
are well known. They eat many insects, 
especially grasshoppers, from May to Oc- 
tober, and are valuable aids to the farmer 
for this reason. In the Fall and Winter 
the food of the prairie grouse is mainly 
vegetable—fruit, leaves, flowers, shoots, 


: “Like 


Dr. Judd says 
the bob-white and the ruffed grouse, the 
prairie grouse is fond of rose hips, and 
the abundant roses of the prairie yield 


seeds and grain. 


11.01 per cent of its food.” In Kansas 
and many other States the wild sunflowers, 
goldenrod and other natural foods were 
tremendously abundant, but throughout 
most of the range of the grouse these 
foods have been destroyed absolutely. It 
would pay to restore some prairie grass, 
wild roses, sunflowers and other covers 
and foods which are essential to the birds’ 
existence. No farmer or sportsman can 
be expected to give the land, time, labor 
and money needed to save the grouse sim- 
ply as a bait for trespassers. This grouse 
is fond of the stubble as a feeding ground 
and it can be made profitably abundant on 
many farms, but it must have Winter 
foods and covers, and it must be protected 
from its enemies if any shooting is to be 
done, otherwise it will become extinct. 
Dr. Judd says this grouse yields readily 
to domestication and says preserves for 
domesticated birds should be established. 
He relies on Audubon’s statement that 
“the pinnated grouse is easily tamed.” 
The recent experiments which have come 
to my notice have been failures, and since 
the birds now are very valuable, it seems 
peculiar that there are no published re- 
ports of successful hand-rearing. It is 
certain, however, that the birds can be 
made very abundant, as the red grouse 
have been on the moors of Scotland. 
Practically all of the grouse bred in Scot- 
land are wild birds. Few experiments in 
hand-rearing have been made and they are 
not necessary or desirable. As I have ob- 
served, wild-bred birds are the cheapest 
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and most easily and safely reared; evi- 
dently they are better for sport and better 
able to take care of themselves than hand- 
reared birds. 

Probably ninety per cent of the farms 
where these birds occur are now posted 
against shooting, and the number of 
farms so protected is increasing. There 
are hundreds of thousands of square miles 
where the grouse shooting can be made 
good as it is in Scotland, provided the 
farmers be dealt with fairly. A grouse 
preserve, properly conducted, will prove 
to be a money-maker. Since late in the 
year this grouse has a_ well-sustained 
flight and often will go a mile or more 
before alighting, the farm where any 
practical preserving is undertaken should 
be a big one, or the shooting on a number 
of farms should be under one manage- 
ment. Certainly no one will be damaged 
if such industry be encouraged on the 
farms which are now posted against all 
gunners or on the farms where the grouse 
have become extinct. 


The cost of breeding game in a wild 
state ig small when compared with the 
cost of hand-rearing pheasants and other 
game bred in captivity. The wild-nesting 
birds find most of their food in the fields. 
The grouse, like the quail, glean the stub- 
bles after the harvest and they can sub- 
sist in large numbers, even in severe Win- 
ters, on the hips of the wild rose and the 
seeds of sunflowers, sumacs and other 
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plants. The farmers whose farms are 
posted often are quite willing to rent the 
shooting for a few cents per acre, and if 
skilled game-keepers be employed to con- 
trol the natural enemies of the birds and 
to see that they have proper nesting sites 
and foods, the grouse can quickly be made 
profitable, and syndicates of sportsmen 
tormed to share the expense of looking 
after them can have splendid shooting at 
very small cost. As 1 have observed, the 
sportsmen who are looking after the quail 
often pay only $10 to $15 each per 
year. 

Since it is very evident that as popula- 
tion increases the grouse shooting must 
be prohibited everywhere unless the birds 
be properly looked after, I sincerely hope 
it will not be long before grouse shooting 
is restored on many of the posted farms, 
from Louisiana and Texas to Michigan 
and North Dakota, by syndicates of 
sportsmen who are willing to deal fairly 
with the owners of the grouse lands and to 
persuade them to assist in making these 
splendid birds profitably plentiful, as the 
red grouse are in Scotland. We should 
always remember that most of the farms 
are now posted against all shooting and 
that the farmers are supplementing this 
prohibition with laws prohibiting the tak- 
ing of grouse at any time. There are good 
reasons why these conditions must remain 
and grow worse unless the grouse be pre- 
served, in the interest of sport, on at least 
a part of the vast area they should inhabit. 


THE GROUSE OF THE OPEN COUNTRY 


E have four splendid grouse of the 
W open country which formerly were 

tremendously abundant. The prai- 
rie grouse, the sharp-tailed grouse, the 
heath-hen, and the sage grouse comprise 
the best group of grouse to be found any- 
where in the world. They all lie well to 
the dogs and are excellent food birds. The 
former abundance of these birds is almost 
beyond belief. Tons of them once were 
shipped to the Eastern markets at a single 
consignment. I have shot on the Western 
prairies when it was an easy matter to 
bag a wagon load of grouse in a half-day’s 
shooting by two guns. The birds now are 


extinct in entire States and never can be 
restored excepting by private industry, 
since it is absolutely necessary to preserve 
some of the wild grasses, roses, sunflowers 
and other covers, which will not be pre- 
served in closely cultivated regions unless 
it pays to do so. 

In the States where the grouse still 
occur most of the farms are posted against 
all shooting, and many of the States now 
prohibit grouse shooting absolutely. But 
the birds must continue to vanish in places 
where their natural covers and foods are 
destroyed, because they become an easy 
prey to their over-abundant natural ene- 














mies, and they must perish in the Winter, 
when none of the natural foods remain 
in sight above the snow. No birds need 
more immediate attention from the sports- 
men; no group of birds is more valuable 
from an economic point of view than the 
grouse of the open country. In many of 
the grouse States the State game officers 
are introducing foreign game birds in 
large numbers, and they seem to be aware 
that the grouse cannot be preserved on 
closely cultivated farms as objects of 
public pursuit. Some intelligent State 
game officers, I am pleased to observe, are 
prepared to urge breeders’ enactments 
making it worth while to save these birds, 
and I recently had a letter from a Western 
officer in which he said he would favor the 
needed industry and would be glad to see 
syndicates of sportsmen formed to save 
the grouse. 

As the matter now stands the shooting 
practically has ended and most naturalists 
predict the extermination of these birds. 
The country is so big (hundreds of times 
as big as the grouse lands of the old 
world) that there is room enough for all 
American sportsmen to have good grouse 
shooting for all time to come, provided we 
undertake the practical preservation of our 
grouse before it is too late. 

Grouse multiply rapidly when the covers 
and foods are preserved and their enemies 
are controlled, and they can be made more 
abundant than they ever were. 


The sharp-tailed or pin-tailed grouse is 
very similar in size and weight to its 
cousin, the prairie grouse. It is a lighter 
grayer bird, and has a short, pointed tail 














which suggested the name. I have had 
many good days shooting these birds on 
the Northwestern plains when thay were 
abundant. They lie well to the dog and 
fly a mile or more, alternately whirring 
and sailing on extended wings, so that it 
is desirable to shoot them from a wagon 
or on horseback. 

The range of the sharp-tailed grouse is 
from Canada and Michigan to New Mex- 
ico and westward to parts of California, 
and to Alaska. It is said to be still fairly 
abundant in some parts of Oregon and 
Washington, but it has been reported as 
extinct or nearly so in California and in 
other parts of its range. Its food is simi- 
lar to that of the prairie grouse. Many 
grasshoppers and other insects are eaten, 
the young being highly insectivorous, like 
all the other grouse, the quails, and the 
turkeys. The vegetable food comprises 
leaves, buds and flowers, weed seeds, fruit 
and grain. Since this is the more north- 
ern species, it naturally relies more on 
buds than the prairie grouse does, and in 
Winter it eats birch buds, willow buds, 
and others. I have seen this bird alight 
on trees more often than the prairie 
grouse does, but it lies equally well to the 
dogs, does not fly to the trees when 
flushed, and I am inclined to regard it as 
the best grouse in America and I doubt if 
a better bird can be found in the world. 
Certainly it is well worth preserving and 
I believe it will not be long before it is 
restored and made plentiful and profitable 
on many of the big wheat farms of the 
Northwestern and Pacific Coast States. 
The sharp-tail is very fond of wheat, but 
it cannot secure the grains beneath the 
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snow during the long Winters, and it per- 
ishes, because the wild roses and other 
Winter foods have been destroyed. A 
handsome border to a private road, fence 
or path, containing wild roses and sun- 
flowers and prairie grasses, could be made 
to yield a good crop of grouse, many of 
which might be shot on the stubbles in the 
Autumn without any danger of extermina 
tion. Some stock birds should be left, of 
course, and the prairie falcon, the coyote, 
the snake, and other enemies should not 
be permitted to devour them. 


The sage cock, or cock of the plains, is 
the second largest grouse in the world, the 
capercailzie of the old world being some- 
what bigger. Our sage cock is peculiar in 
its habits and it is found in the regions 
where the artemesia, or wild sage, grows, 
extensively. I have shot many of these 
grouse from the saddle when riding across 
the wide plains, covered as far as the eye 
can reach with the gray-green plants of 
wild sage. 

The food of the sage grouse consists 
largely of the leaves of the wild sage, 
which fate in the year impart a bitter 
flavor to the meat, and which caused a 
Western traveler to denounce it as a “qui- 
nine brute.” Early in the year the young 
birds live largely on grasshoppers and 
other insects, and I have eaten them in 
August when they were delicious. The 
flesh at this season is tender and juicy 
and compares favorably with that of the 
other grouse. 

Since the natural foods for these birds 
still are plentiful on the vast alkaline 
plains, it would appear that “too much 
shooting” must be ascribed as the reason 
for their threatened extinction. The well- 
known rule that no game birds can stand 
both the destruction due to natural causes 
and shooting also is proved everywhere 
and it explains, undoubtedly, our loss of 
the cock of the plains. 

These big grouse are well worth pre- 
serving, the lands where they dwell are 
practically worthless, and a good big sage- 
cock ranch or preserve would cost almost 
nothing and there is room enough for all. 
A few mounted game-keepers who under- 
stand the control of the enemies of the 
red grouse of the moors could protect the 
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cock of the plains on many square miles, 
and such industry should be encouraged 
if we wish to save the grouse and to per- 
petuate sport. 


In pattern, marking and color the heath- 
hen is identical with the prairie grouse. 
It was considered by the earlier ornithol- 
ogists to be an Eastern form of the abun 
dant Western species. It was plentiful, 
formerly, in Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and the eastern parts of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Virginia. Large 
numbers of heath-hens were shot on Long 
Island, N. Y., and this was one of the first 
birds to be protected by law in that State. 
It is significant that it became extinct, like 
the wild turkey in Ohio, at a time when 
shooting was prohibited. 

The only surviving heath-hens inhabit 
the island of Martha’s Vineyard, Massa- 
chusetts, and it is greatly to the credit 
of the capable Massachusetts Game Com- 
missioners that the birds have not been 
permitted to become extinct. Although 
shooting was prohibited, the birds con- 
tinued to vanish, because for a time they 
were not protected from their over-abun- 
dant natural enemies and from cats and 
roving dogs, which destroyed them every 
season. Forest fires also destroyed many 
nests, and in 1890 the ornithologist Wil- 
liam Brewster ascertained that there were 
only about 200 heath-hens living on the 
island. They have since been given some 
special attention by a game warden and 
the losses due to game enemies, fires and 
other causes have been checked somewhat. 
The birds are said to respond slowly to 
this protection, but their numbers are re- 
ported to be increasing. A few skilled 
game-keepers devoting their entire atten- 
tion to the protection of these birds soon 
would reduce the hawks and the cats and 
other enemies, and the increase in numbers 
undoubtedly would be rapid, because the 
destruction of each enemy would mean 
the saving of many birds. 

The bird is especially desirable, since it 
thrives on the scrub-oak lands of the East- 
ern States, and it might be restored in 
places where no game of any kind now 
occurs. At present it is of no importance 
in sport and, of course, it no longer is 


eaten. 
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A CEDAR RIVER POOL 


“DARB” THE PRIZE WINNER 


By I. E. DICKINSON 


Winner First Prize Brown Trout 1915 Contest. 


S champion fisherman in the Brown 
A class, and winner of first prize in 
the FIELD AND STREAM contest, it’s 

up to me to “use the brush” and paint a 
picture in words of the big fight, for it 
was a battle royal from start to finish. 
I will tell you first a little about the 
Cedar River. Cedar River starts from 
springs and small spring brooks about 
fifteen miles northeast of Bellaire, and 
as it rambles on its journey is fed by 
spring brooks all along till it grows to be 
a fine, beautiful little river. About six 
miles out is a dam where in pioneer days 
there was an old mill that cut the lumber 
for several of the first buildings in Bel- 
laire and a grist mill that ground the 
grist for the farmers of that day, and the 
little river furnished the power. To-day 
a larger concrete dam is on the old mill 
site and a fine electric plant furnishes 
light and power for the village of Mance- 
lona, some seven miles away. This place 
is known as Stover, named after the old 
mill man. From Stover it runs on and 
on down its crooked path, sometimes al- 


most meeting itself going back. The 
lumberman has filled it with tree-tops in 
many places until it is almost impossible 
to get a “barnyard hackle” (worm) down 
to the stream. These make lovely homes 
for the trout, where the angler can’t even 
get a look-in. Then there are fine open 
stretches and deep pools where one can 
cast the fly and wade cr fish from the 
bank, as he chooses, and then one mile 
from the main street of the village of Bell- 
aire it finds itself harnessed again with 
another dam with a sixteen-foot head of 
water, making a pond of about twenty-five 
acres and the village lighting plant. From 
this dam it flows about one-half mile on, 
then losing itself in the jungle again and 
finally finds its way into another pond at 
Bellaire on Intermediate River, where an- 
other plant is located furnishing light and 
power for “Charlevoix, the Beautiful.” 
About ten years ago we received a 
shipment of trout fry on an evening train 
which we took out at once and planted in 
the pond at the Village plant. The next 
morning, on looking at the cans we found 
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we had planted about 40,000 German 
Browns. Yes, we were sore for we had 
a dandy pond and lots of brook trout. 
Only a few years later we began to catch 
the “Dutchmen” and they grew thick and 
fast and we had our special places on the 
pond to fish for them, but later we found 
them everywhere and they were getting 
big too. Each year someone would get 
a big one and its wasn’t long until several 
four-pounders were caught. 

Then something awful happened. The 
dam went out, the plant burned and while 
they were making over the dam and plant 
the pond was dry for weeks. 
When it was finally filled again, of course, 
the fishing was poor for two or three 
years, but it has been getting better each 
year and we are planting from 50,000 to 
100,000 each year of Brooks and Browns, 
so now we have as fine a pond as any- 
body ever had, with the Browns predomi- 
nating, 

Lots of these fish of course went below 
the dam and there are still lots of the 
“Big Boys” there yet. Well, it was just 
below this dam where I hooked “Darb,”’ 
the prize winner. I had fished up the 
stream from about one-half mile below 
with rather poor success, for the sun was 
bright and not much wind. I saw several 
nice ones dart and hide as I came up, but 
not much bites. As I came up to the 
hole below the plant which has been 
washed out about four to six feet deep, 
1 stood on the bank about four feet above 
the water and cast just out toward the 
swirl where the water comes down the 
chutes. The banks are washed out on 
the north side, forming an eddy of rather 
still water with white sand and gravel 
bottom. As I stood on this point project- 
ing out into this pool and cast out into 
that hole, my first cast brought a nice 
one to the surface, but he missed. I re- 
newed the cast and as the fly stood on 
the surface for a few seconds I saw 
“Old Darb” slip out of that swift water 
or somewhere, I don’t know just where, 
but he was making straight for that little 
No. 10 March Brown. There is a thrill 
or some funny feeling slips up one’s back 
when he can stand and see a “Boy” like 
that making straight for his “Bug.” 

Well, as his nose came to the surface 


several 





HERE'S “DARB’—614 LBS. OF HIM 


there was that little twitch of the rod that 
comes so natural to the fly caster and 
the fight was on. Neither of us knew just 
what was best to do, but I stood my 
ground and he (or she) did most of the 
fighting. The way he went up into that 
swift water wasn’t slow. He would take 
line as if he owned it, but I had my little 
finger on the trigger of the old Y. & E. 
and when he stopped taking then I'd grab 
in a few yards. Several times he came 
to the surface and tried to shake it, but 
the little hook was in the southeast corner 
of his mouth and he couldn’t cough it up. 

No one happened to be in sight, so we 
fought for minutes till he had 
about all the rush out of his system when 
a young man (Rex Hickox) was going 
by and I called him. He came down to 
where I was on the bank and as he looked 
in the water and saw the fish turn broad- 
side towards him with the sun shining on 
his big side, he exclaimed, “Gosh! That’s 
some fish.” 

After he had made several trips back 
and forth around and across the pool and 
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my arm, aching from the constant strain 
it took to conquer the King of the Pool, 
I slipped down onto a little ledge about 
four feet below me and straight down, 
with just room enough to stand, keeping 
a taut line on His Nibs all the time. 1 
thought I might be able to lead him to 
the net as he seemed to be losing his pep, 
but when I got down close to him he 
made a few rushes for the plant and then 
downstream and back till I too thought he 
was some fish, but the constant strain ot 
the Clark rod that I was using began to 
tell on him and he seemed to get a little 
groggy and let up a little on the rod and 
got more of a horizontal attitude, for he 
had been going around at an angle of 
about 45 degrees, head down and tail up, 
and his circles became smaller and smaller 
till finally I thought it time to call time. 

So, dropping my net in with my left 
hand and holding my rod as high as 1 
could with my right, for my line was now 
all in up to the leader, which was nine feet 
long, and the rod in the shape of a bow, 
I had to spread out some to make ends 
meet. Well, I told Rex when I netted 
him, I would hand it to him, for my net 
was hardly deep enough to take a 26-inch 
trout, tail and all. (I am weaving one 
now big enough to hold an 8-pounder for 
next season.) I led him in all right, but 
when I went to lift up he seemed to take 
a sudden dislike to the way things were 


CONTINUATION 


have lived on under the snow put forth 
new buds on every sunny bank under the 
sun’s grateful heat, and, as March grows, 
more and more of the new birds arrive, 
less and less of the snow is seen and the 
early wild flowers, star of Bethlehem, 
anemones, arbutus, blossom forth. 

By April the sportsman has donned 
fishing coat and waders, and, with creel 
over shoulder, is out on his favorite 
streams, which have been carefully stud- 
ied during March. April finds the trees 
bursting their buds, the red maple and 
sour gum blotching the gray of the forest 
with deep notes of red, the black willow, 
in yellow banks of buds, shining along the 
stream-side, and a tinge of green perva- 
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going and gave a flop and as I raised the 
net to fool him I tossed him about ten 
feet out into the water again. Finding 
the line still taut, I proceeded to try again 
bringing him around a few more times 
till I got him close in with his broadside 
to the sun, I slipped the net carefully 
under him and with one long swoop, 1 
landed him about fifteen feet back on the 
bank in the grass where he laid a van- 
quished foeman for a few seconds as if 
utterly exhausted—and I was about in the 
same fix. 

Not till then did I think he was 
over four and one-half pounds. It was 
a fight to the finish and lasted from thirty 
to forty minutes. The picture is not a 
very good one for look who is in it. Oh, 
yes, the cat takes well. She is some cat 
and always meets me day or night, to help 
clean the fish for she comes in for her 
share. 

PRIZE CONTEST CERTIFICATE 

RECORD 1915 CONTEST 
First Prize, Brown Trout 

Weight—6¥ Ibs. 

Length—25 in. 

Girth—13¥ in. 

Caught—June 6. 

Where caught—Cedar River, Mich. 

Rod—Clark. 

Reel—Yawman and Erbe. 

Line—Enameled. 

Lure—March Brown Fly, No. 10. 


OF EDITORIAL 


ding the forest wherever one looks. By 
May First, the buds. are out, and ragged, 
half-formed leaflets are hanging awk- 
wardly from the twigs. The hatch of 
flies is on, and the spring trout season in 
full bloom. Then, with a rush and a 
bound, comes the Twelfth of May again, 
and once more the New Year of Nature 
is at hand. And, throughout the year, the 
all-around sportsman has not had an idle 
month. It is a game where one can never 
begin to learn it all; the pleasure never 
palls, and the learning of this and that 
new branch of the school of the outdoors 
is a keen enjoyment that more than repays 
the effort expended. The true outdoors- 
man never stops studying at this school! 
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HOW TO USE SKIS 


By H. P. SHELDON 


S an amateur ski runner I served a 
A hard novitiate and, by dint of many 

a “skint” nose and wrenched ten- 
dons, I have learned a few wrinkles rela- 
tive to ski fastenings which have practi- 
cally insured me against painful repetition 
—I can’t, with Shakespeare, call ’em “tire- 
some” repetitions, because I can’t recollect 
that I ever suffered from what the Judge 
is pleased to call “ongway”’—never, at 
least, when I was sailing through the cir- 
cumambient ether and trying to select a 
smooth rock to light upon. 

My discoveries, if such they are, are 
few, and probably beneath the notice of 
the real dyed-in-the-wool ski runner; but 
they have helped me, and, in the hope that 
they may help others, I offer them here- 
with for whatever they may be worth. 

Being crassly ignorant of the first prin- 
ciples of ski running, and yet having just 
enough imagination to realize the pleasure 
which might be had from a pair of the 
long snowshoes, I hied me, one day, to a 
sporting-goods store and laid down a price 
—which I could ill afford—for a pair of 
ash skis. Evidently the maker had antici- 
pated a change of fastening from what- 
ever he might put on, so he called the job 
complete with a simple band of leather 
which laced over the toe. This wasn’t 
enough for me—I wanted ’em to clamp 
on like skates, so that my moccasins 
wouldn’t be eternally slipping out back- 
wards. Time and again, while negotiating 
some slight rise, my feet would basely de- 
sert me and leave me in all the appearance 
of a heathen prostrate before his idol; or 
else they’d not quite desert, but would 
plainly indicate their intention of so doing 
if I dared apply another ounce of pressure 
to either ski. 

Then I’d have to stand in a strained, 
unnatyral position upon a cold hillside 
until someone came to rescue and stuck a 
ski pole into the snow at the rear end of 
most insubordinate of the slippery rebels, 


and so gave me the fulcrum necessary to 
my further progress. The strain began to 
wear upon me; I feared I’d get stuck on 
“dead center” some day, with no friendly 
hand to aid me, and would freeze solid in 
the classic posture of Psyche at the Pool. 

So I devised a system of straps and 
lacings which, when adjusted, made me 
one and inseparable with my skis. And 
then I took ’em out and tried ’em. Being 
a fool, I chose a steep hillside for my first 
experiment—and I had a gallery, too. In 
order to climb up, I had first to slide 
down; so I poised the ski pole gracefully, 
for the benefit of the ladies, and slid gen- 
tly and trustfully over the brow of the hill. 

After a time I was made aware that I 
had somehow contracted misgivings; I felt 
that unless an all-seeing Providence took 
a hand in my affairs pretty pronto, there 
wa'n’t goin’ to be no core. My knees 
contracted a sudden tremor, and I vaguely 
wished that skis had been so constructed 
that one who was tired of standing could 
sit down and rest his hands in his lap. The 
air whipped the tears from my eyes and 
blinded me so that it was no longer possi- 
ble to see, or allow for, various slight 
inequalities in the earth’s crust. Added to 
that, the snow itself was in a treacherous 
condition; a light film of loose stuff had 
fallen upon a well-glazed crust and had 
been swept about by the wind until there 
were spots where there was a great deal 
of friction, and others where there was 
no friction at all. Behind me I could hear 
subdued sounds of mirth as the gallery 
contemplated my certain downfall. I felt 
detached, isolated. And then I saw the 
inevitable coming at me all spraddled out. 

Just ahead was a large drift from which 
the loose snow had been blown, so that its 
sides were shockingly smooth and glassy. 
Moreover, the ridge of the drift ran in 
the same direction that my wilful feet 
were prone to follow. Traveling with all 
the speed of a bloody what-ye-may-call-it, 
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FASTENING MOCCASIN TO SKI 


I hit the drift and forthwith entered upon 
a short and brilliant career as a member 
of the Flying Corps. 

It appeared, afterward, that one ski 
chose one side of the snowbank while the 
other selected the opposite; also, it seemed 
that there had been a bit of damp snow 
upon one flank and none upon the other. 
That is of no particular interest to the 
reader except that it probably explains 
why, when I slid off the gable of that 
treacherous bank, one foot remained 
slightly behind the other. Witnesses who 
were present also aver that I crossed my 
feet, but I have steadfastly refused to 
commit myself upon a point so obviously 
my own business. 

3ehind me I heard innocent voices 
raised in cries of wonder and delight as 
I left the earth and touched elbows with 
a couple of the more sociable planets. It 
was very pleasant, but I realized that, like 
Narcissus, I’d have to return to earth 
some time, and I began to wonder if it 
would make any difference what position 
the skis were in when I did get back. It 
didn’t—because that end didn’t get back 
first—the end that had the skis attached, 
[ mean. 

An examination of the wounds leads me 
to believe that I lit on my nose and prob- 
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ably glid for some distance upon that use- 
ful; and hitherto beautiful, member. Then, 
quite possibly, I turned over. I remember 
that, though I turned, my skis absolutely 
refused to turn too, and immediately there 
developed an interesting contest between 
my skis and my legs to see which would 
break first. Fortunately, the ski lost out 
and I was only in the hole for a trifling 
sum of money—six dollars or so. 

3ut I had learned a lesson, and my next 
ski binding was not of the same type as 
the old. It possessed the same element of 
rigidity, but it gave the advantage of an 
instant release in case one didn’t wish to 
ride any farther, and it entirely and auto- 
matically eliminated the possibility of a 
wrenched knee in the event of a fall 


* sideways. 


Briefly, it consisted of a single strap 
which was attached to the side of the toe 
strap, low down, and long enough to cross 
the arch of the foot, pass around the ankle 
just above the heel and recross the instep 
to fasten with a buckle sewn upon the 
opposite side of the toe strap. 

It held the foot firmly in place at all 
times, and yet it allowed a lateral freedom, 
too. If I fell forward it instantly released 
my toes and let me fall easily, and it 
worked as well if I pitched sideways. 

I was still bothered to make the ski hold 
while climbing a hill, especially if the 
snow was hard and dry or glazed by a 
freezing rainfall. The ski pole couldn't 
help me much under such circumstances, 
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Mountain Streams and the Dry Fly 


so I tried this scheme—which I had read 
of somewhere—of carrying two loops of 
rope in my pocket. These loops were 
sufficiently large to slip readily over the 
tail of the ski and were pulled up under 
the foot when a hill was to be ascended. 
The added friction gave one a great ad- 
vantage over the bare ski, but they were 
far from perfect. The ropes clogged with 
snow and were unpleasant to carry about 
in one’s coat pocket; also, they bothered 
by continually slipping off at a critical 
moment and must needs be dug out of the 
snow and adjusted again with the bare 
hands. 

The dog on a sled runner gave me the 
right idea. I purchased a pair of block 
hinges—the square kind—and screwed 
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them firmly to the ends of my skis. 
Hinges measuring two inches across the 
joint and four inches the other way seem 
to answer the purpose very well. The 
principle is apparent: the loose flap trails 
along without friction when the ski is 
thrust ahead, and automatically “brakes” 
the runner at the end of the stroke. One 
can walk up a steep hill with almost 
as much ease as he can run on level 
snow. 

If, when you purchase your hinges, you 
will remove enough metal to let the joints 
play freely, you'll have little trouble with 
freeze-ups. In case you do have a freeze- 
up—the hinge clogging with ice and snow 
—simply slat it once with the ski pole and 
your brake will work as well as ever. 


MOUNTAIN STREAMS AND THE 
DRY FLY 


By CLIFFORD A. NEFF 


is suitable to the placid chalk streams 
of England, and to no other kind of 
water, that, planning a vacation trip to 
the Rocky Mountains and being thorough- 
ly imbued with the theory and spirit of 
dry-fly fishing, I determined to make a 
test of that method of angling on the 
turbulent streams of the mountainous re- 
gion we had selected for our trip, and the 
results of my experiments were so sur- 
prising in themselves and so confirmatory 
of the theory upon which dry-fly fishing 
is based that I am moved to tell the tale 
for the benefit of those who wish to try 
out the newer method of angling and yet, 
at the same time, are fearful of its suit- 
ability to the varied waters of this coun- 
try. 
The entire trip covered about six weeks. 
I used the dry fly almost exclusively and 
I think fairly out-fished my companion, a 
veteran wet-fly man with fifty years of 
experience in the game. On occasions of 
competition, the dry fly always held its 
own, frequently being successful where 
the wet fly brought no results, and, in 


I has been said so often that the dry fly 


general, justified by close observation the 
theory which has made it increasingly 
popular with fishermen. Throughout the 
entire trip, many and excellent opportuni- 
ties for the observation of the merits of 
the two styles of fishing were afforded us 
and, in the enthusiasm of myself for the 
new style and the sturdy adherence of my 
companion to the old, were eagerly em- 
braced. In fact, in the short interval be- 
tween supper and blankets, every fish 
caught during the day was thoroughly dis- 
cussed. 

The trip itself can be disposed of in 
a few words. We left the railroad at St. 
Anthony, Idaho, were carried by automo- 
bile sixty miles to Victor, at the Pacific 
end of the Teton Pass; thence by wagon 
through the pass to Leeks’ Ranch, in Jack- 
son’s Hole, in Wyoming, where the pack 
train met us. Our outfit consisted of 
eleven horses, four saddle and seven pack. 
The latter animals carried two hundred 
pounds each at the start. We traveled 


almost entirely the peaks of the moun- 
tains, generally following game trails or 
watercourses, traveling across the ridges, 
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where, of course, there were no trails at 
all, working up and down the sides of 
canyons, or through fallen timber so diffi- 
cult as to seem impassable to the uniniti- 
ated. One soon learns, however, the won- 
derful sagacity and sure-footedness of the 
pack horse of the West. He can maintain 
a foothold where his Eastern brother 
would be helpless; he can find a way out 
of difficulties with the intelligence of a 
human being; he knows the best places to 
cross the streams, knows where some sem- 
blance of footing can be obtained in the 
bogs; some way to get through down 
timber, some way to get up the side of a 
cliff. We soon became confident that in 
most instances it was better to trust to 
the instinct of our horses than attempt to 
exercise our own so-called intelligence. 
The elevation of our route—seldom below 
eighty-five hundred feet and frequently 
reaching ten thousand five hundred—af- 
forded us scenery of the most unusual 
character. Often range behind range, all 
snow-covered, would stretch away to a 
horizon where the clouds and the moun- 
tains seemed to melt into each other; 
again, the peaks would be a huddle of 
ant hills below us, reaching out as far as 
the eye could see. Just before we left 
the hills, we crossed the peaks through 
Conant Pass, a ride of a day and a half. 
lor a trip with the camera, a week in the 
pass would be none too long. To wrap 
the glory and the beauty of its scenery 
in words is beyond my power. 

Of course, at first the riding was very 
difficult ; it would be so even to an accus- 
tomed horseman, and we were far from 
that. The gait is usually a walk, but the 
horse is so frequently perpendicular from 
its rear up—or from its rear down—that 
it is compelled to adopt a wider variety 
of gaits and more different kinds of wig- 
gles than we supposed any respectable 
item of horse flesh contained. The conse- 
quence is the animal is everlastingly sur- 
prising you with a new and unexpected 
jerk on some untried muscle. Of course, 
in time you get used to this, but until you 
do you will have many longings for the 
comfortable quarters back home. 

Throughout the entire trip, wild life was 
in constant evidence. To say that we saw 
thousands of elk would be rather under- 
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statement than over-statement. Antelope, 
bear, wolves and mountain sheep also 
were seen at different times. To the man 
who is looking for elk and sheep, the 
peaks of the Tetons, Shoshones and the 
Gros Ventres offer as fine sport of this 
kind as can be found in the world. 

The fishing, of course, surpassed any- 
thing that could be found elsewhere in 
this country. Possibly the streams in the 
Canadian Rockies afford equal or better 
opportunities, but certainly one must go 
to a region equally endowed with that 
through which we traveled to find equal 
fishing. We captured brook, loch leven, 
lake or mackinaw, and cut throat or black 
spotted trout. 

Our largest stream trout was a three 
and three-quarter pounder. On one occa- 
sion the writer took, in an hour, four trout 
from one pool whose total weight was ten 
pounds. On another, we took one hun- 
dred and thirty-five brook trout from one 
stream in a day and a half, the largest 
two pounds, the others ranging from 
three-quarters of a pound to a pound and 
a half. We were putting back all trout 
under ten inches, although the legal size 
was seven. Our only excuse for such 
wholesale slaughter on this particular oc- 
casion was that we had a particular 
use for as large a catch as we could 
make. On all other occasions we killed 
only those we could Catches that 
would average a pound were not infre- 
quent. 

The streams we fished were the upper 
stretches of the turbulent mountain 
streams, thirty to fifty feet wide, with 
long reaches of rapids and large, deep 
pools of more or less active water, smooth 
though they might be on the surface. The 
lake and loch leven were taken wholly 
in lakes very high up in the mountains, 
formed generally from the melting snows. 
In two of such lakes we also caught cut 
throat. 

The first occasion on which I observed 
the comparative merits of the wet fly and 
the dry was when fishing such a lake. 
The fish had been striking well all day 
About four o’clock, and for no apparent 
reason, they ceased rising, and neither of 
us could raise a fish, though we worked 
for an hour. Then occurred a remarkable 


eat. 














hatch of flies which started the fish at 
feeding. We immediately fell to casting 
the rise, which yielded good results to the 
dry fly for an hour, when the hatch was 
over. The wet-fly man seemed unable to 
raise a single fish and complained that 
when he succeeded in making a good cast 
to a rise he never seemed able to strike 
the fish. The very next day the phenome- 
non was repeated in another lake two or 
three miles from the first, situated, oddly 
enough, within a hundred yards of the 
Continental Divide. We reached the lake 
about ten o'clock, and found the trout 
feeding. For the purposes of the experi- 
ment, I tied on two successful wet flies, 
Jock Scott and Silver Doctor, and com- 
menced to fish the rise, my companion in 
the meantime putting his wet flies to work 
on the other side of the lake. I fished 
industriously for an hour without a strike, 
and then took off the wet flies, put on an 
extra-fine nine-foot leader and a No. 12 
Iron Blue, tied dry, and again fell to work 
on the rise. Instantly the conditions 
changed, and from that time on I had fine 
sport, succeeded to such an extent that, 
although I loafed an hour and a half over 
my lunch and pipe, I had twenty-six good 
fish when my companion joined me at 
three-thirty with six in his creel. After 
watching me work for a while, he asked 
me to fish a pool our guide had observed 
on his way around the lake, in which he 
had seen some fine trout. He wanted me 
to fish it, he said, so that he could better 
see the dry fly at work. It was a magnifi- 
cent pool, perhaps a hundred feet in di- 
ameter and deep and still and cool. I 
allowed the guide to pick out the trout he 
wanted me to take and almost invariably, 
when I cast well, I would take that par- 
ticular trout. My companion became so 
much interested in the game, so anxious 
that no time should be lost between casts, 
that he used the landing net and freed my 
hooks for me. When I dismounted my 
rod to start back for camp, he remarked 
that it was beautiful fishing, but not for 
him, as he could see neither the fish nor 
the fly with sufficient distinctness. To 
this, of course, I made the obvious reply 
that in wet-fly fishing one sees neither the 
fly nor the fish. 

Observe that not yet had J come to 
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understand my companion’s complaint that 
he never seemed to get a strike when he 
cast well to a rise. I learned the reason 
for this a few days later. We were fish- 
ing a pool formed by a high cliff, which 
gave a right-angle turn to the stream we 
were working. It was this pool which 
yielded the greater part of the catch of 
one hundred and thirty-five fish of which 
| have spoken. The fish it held were sim- 
ply countless. At the particular time of 
the experiment, my companion and I were 
fishing alternately; that is, one would fish 
until he caught a keeper, and the catch 
was so fast that one hardly had time to 
remove the hook and basket the fish be- 
fore he was called upon to fish again. 
Desiring to observe the habits of the fish 
more closely, particularly when fished by 
such a veteran fisherman as my compan- 
ion, I crossed the stream below the pool 
and, by dint of crawling on my hands and 
knees, and sometimes on my stomach, I 
managed to get behind some weeds on the 
opposite side of the pool, and from there 
I was able, at my ease, to see the trout, 
to watch my companion fish, and to ob- 
serve the effects of his methods on the 
trout. The water was perfectly clear, the 
sun was at the right angle, and there was 
not a movement in the pool that escaped 
me. The fish were in dense black schools, 
perhaps six feet in diameter; there were 
four or five such schools in the pool. My 
colleague’s forward cast was orthodox to 
the wet-fly teachings; his back cast was 
somewhat peculiar to himself. By draw- 
ing his flies—he always fished both drop- 
per and stretcher—from the water with a 
jerk, he secured a tension on his line 
which gave*him a strong back cast. In 
so doing, the flies always made a splash 
as they left the water. Thus, with the 
heavier wet-fly tackle and his peculiar 
method of fishing, he always caused two 
splashes—one when his flies fell on the 
water, the other when leaving the water. 
Although on the occasion I am describing 
I watched him an hour and a half or two 
hours, I never saw him fail to put down 
the fish and scatter them over the pool 
when his fly struck the water above one 
of these schools, nor did he ever fail to 
produce a like result when he withdrew 
his flies from the water above a school. 
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During the time | watched him, he did 
not have one strike when his flies struck 
the water about a school. He had many 
strikes and caught many fish, but, invari- 
ably, his strikes occurred when his cast 
struck the water some distance from a 
school and then drifted over it. Thus | 
understood that it was the splash of the 
wet-fly tackle which explained his remark 
that he never seemed to be able to get a 


strike when he cast well to a rise. Good 
casting was at a disadvantage. After | 


had satisfied myself that my observation so 
far confirmed the theory of the dry-fly 
men, | took my rod and fell to casting 
these schools of fish. When I cast prop- 
erly—that is, cast above the water, allow- 
ing my fly to drop gently on the water— 
| was uniformly successful; but, even with 
the dry fly, if 1 cast directly to the water 
and caused any disturbance of the surface 
beyond that which would be caused by an 
insect falling naturally there, I generally 
succeeded in putting down the fish. On 
this occasion, as throughout the trip, I 
was compelled to recognize that the form, 
size and action of the fly had greatly to 
do with the success of fishing, and, to a 
degree, I came to disregard color. 

On another occasion, along about ten 
o'clock in the morning, | found a pool so 
perfect that it proclaimed the presence of 
trout. While I was making my prelimi- 
nary survey, determining the best point 
from which to cast, and at the same time 
the best point for the landing of the fish 
[ proposed to catch, I saw a trout rise 
to take a stream fly, and he took it so 
lazily and so confidently, and so securely 
against competition, that I knew he was 
the master of that pool and that stretch 
of the stream. The pool was quite large, 
and I did not know exactly where his 
hiding place was, and for an hour I put 
my flies over the pool without success. I 
fished it from lip to head without enticing 
the fish and, fortunately, without disturb- 
ing him. Across the stream I crawled to 
the, opposite edge of the pool, where I 
was secure from observation, and tried to 
find the master trout, and only after 
watching for fifteen or twenty minutes 
did I see him. He was under a large 
boulder in the middle of the pool, and I 
saw him only because he drifted back far 
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enough to enable me to see the flukes of 
his tail beyond the edge of the rock. Just 
how he managed to see out from his hid- 
ing place I could not tell. I hastened 
back to my casting point and commenced 
to put my flies over that side of the rock, 
which did not project above the water. 
No success. For half an hour I worked 
and then I sat down to think, and I made 
up my mind that I wasn’t giving him the 
fly which in size and form resembled the 
fly he wanted. So I waded out in the 
stream and waited until I could catch 
one of the stream flies on which I had 
seen him feeding, and then I went back 
to my fly-box and found a No. 12 Whirl- 
ing Dun resembled the stream fly more 
closely than any other in my outfit. For- 
tunately, my first cast was as though made 
to order; my line straightened out in line 
with the rock, the leader fell over slowly, 
and the little fly settled on the surface of 
the water just as though he were the real 
thing, and started on his career down- 
stream just over the hiding place of the 
trout. It had not drifted a foot when the 
trout took it, and the battle began, I seek- 
ing to get the trout to the landing place 
| had selected and the trout trying to get 
into a broken-down beaver dam about 
twenty feet above. My tackle was of the 
lightest and the battle was a hair-raiser. 
Again and again I tried to net him, when 
a new access of latent strength would re- 
new the fight and he would head for the 
snags. When I finally did bring him in 
the net he was worth the morning’s work, 
for he was the three and three-quarter 
pounder I have mentioned. 

On another occasion, I learned some- 
thing on the subject of drag, the bogey 
of the dry-fly fisherman. I had been 
taught that the line and the leader must 
have absolutely no effect upon the action 
of the fly and I fished in accordance with 
my teaching. On the occasion I have in 
mind, I was working a good pool of vary- 
ing currents. I had covered the pool by 
the orthodox methods and was casting the 
head of it when I observed near me a 
stream fly, already copied in the fly I was 
using, skittering across the current of the 
pool near the foot. Although I had al- 
ready covered the foot of the pool, I won- 
dered if I could not take advantage of 
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the varying currents of the pool, so that 
the drag of my line would draw my fly 
across the pool without drowning it. Af- 
ter a few experimental casts, I succeeded 
in getting the action I wanted and my fly 
was floating across with very much the 
action of the stream fly-I had observed. 
As soon as I learned the trick, I com- 
menced to practice it in a manner that 
brought my fly across some water of the 
pool which the currents prevented me 
from reaching by drifting, and, within an 
hour, I took from the pool four trout of 
the total weight of ten pounds, where I 
had worked for an hour previously with- 
out the slightest success. 

On another occasion I saw trout feed- 
ing under a bank two or three feet high, 
on top of which was a fine growth of even 
grass. The overhanging bank prevented 
me from getting my fly in close when I 
cast in the manner required to let my fly 
fall gently on the water. I then tried to 
tempt the fish by casting directly at the 
edge of the water, though I feared the 
effect of splash; no success. Thinking 
possibly the wet fly might do where the 
dry fly failed, I put on some wet flies and 
tried them, casting directly at the edge of 
the water; no success. While using the 
wet flies, it occurréd to me to cast on the 
bank and let my flies fall over the edge. 
I tried this with wet flies; no success. 
The idea, however, seemed so good to me 
that I took off the wet-fly tackle and put 
on my dry fly and tfied the trick. As the 
fly fell over the bank and touched the 
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water a pound and a half trout took it, 
and as long as I cared to fish that after- 
noon, all I had to do was to let my dry 
fly fall on the grass, to be dragged gen- 
tly over the edge and dropped into the 
pool, 

In telling this story I have assumed, of 
course, that the reader is a fisherman, and, 
if so, will understand my partiality for the 
dry fly. It seems to me that all the wet 
fly can do, the dry fly will also do, and 
many, many things that the wet fly can- 
not do, the dry fly will do. On the trip 
and on other occasions when I have used 
the dry fly, I have come to pay much rev- 
erence to the action of the fly on the 
water and to the size and form of the fly 
as compared with the size and form of the 
stream fly. So far as my observations 
cover, the color of the fly is, if not negli- 
gible, at least not as important as any of 
the three points of which J have spoken. 
Best of all to me was the certainty that 
the use of the dry fly, with its closer ad- 
herence to natural conditions, with its re- 
production to the fish of the conditions 
under which he takes his food, is not 
limited to the placid waters of England, 
or of our own New England, but may 
with equal success be used on the most 
turbulent streams in which we fish, and, 
therefore, may be used with confidence in 
any of the streams we find in this coun- 
try, between the slow-moving stream of 
the East on the one hand and the rough 
water of the Rocky Mountains on the 
other. 

















“THE BROWN TROUT AND HIS WAYS,” BY ROBERT S. LEMMON, IN APRIL 
WILL TELL US THE DIFFERENCE IN CATCHING HIM AND BROOK TROUT 
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AN “ELEVENTH-HOUR” PRIZE 
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By J. MAXWELL BULLOCK 


Winner Second Prize Channel Bass 1915 Contest. 


withheld her boon until the very 

last moment—so late, in fact, that 
there came very near not being any 
story to tell. The way it came about 
was like this: On the second of July, 
Friday afternoon, William Meginnis and 
I journeyed down from Philadelphia 
for a four-day fishing trip at Gus 
Wittkamp’s justly famous hostelry at 
Corson’s Inlet. Our train arrived just at 
suppertime, and while enjoying one of 
Gus’ well-known gastronomic triumphs we 
heard that Mr. Meisselbach had been very 
successful fishing for channel bass at 
Townsend’s Inlet, some twelve or fifteen 
miles south of us. No channel bass, how- 
ever, had been taken recently from the 
beach at Corson’s. Supper over, we 
donned our fishing togs and following the 
directions of our host and guided by my 
acetylene lantern, we found our way to 
the beach. We saw another light further 
down the shore and arrived just in time 
to see a nice thirty or thirty-five pound 
channel bass beached. As the tide was 
then nearly high and we were not familiar 
with the position of the bar and sloughs 
we returned to the hotel. There we had 
the pleasure of meeting a group of fine 
fishermen and sportsmen, many of whose 
names are famous wherever channel bass 
fishing is known. 

Saturday morning’s early flood-tide 
found us industriously casting our tempt- 
ing lures into what we hoped and believed 
was the favorite feeding ground of our 
quarry—not a bite, not even a nibble, 
from a real fish, only the pestiferous an- 
noyance of hooking that vermin of the 
sea named by our friend, “Linc” Roden, 
the “winkus or Dutch flounder,” but more 
commonly known as the “skate.” We 


| = is the story of how Fortune 


fished the tide to its top and for an hour 
of the ebb, and finally gave it up to return 
to breakfast. 

Saturday evening’s tide, Sunday morn- 
ing’s and evening’s and finally, Monday 
morning’s tide were but repetitions. We 
did, however, change our riggings from 
time to time and picked up a few king and 
weak fish, but we fished for them only 
half-heartedly, as our interest was in the 
big fellows. 

The last three days had been very hot, 
and the seven or eight hours spent each 
day standing on the beach, and the half 
mile walk to and from “the hole” carry- 
ing rubber boots, rod, tackle, fishing 
baskets and what not, was beginning to 
have its effect. Our plans required that 
we leave Corson’s on ‘Tuesday morning, 
and so when we sat down to supper on 
Monday night our spirits were not very 
effervescent. The day had been sultry 
and the light westerly wind was driving in 
the mosquitoes from the marshes along 
the bay. There had been no moon any 
night and the lowering clouds made the 
night all the blacker. At supper there 
was much speculation as to whether it 
would be worth while to try the night 
tide on the off chance that a bass might 
come by, to offset the certainty that the 
“skeeters” were sure to be there. 

The consensus of opinion was, that it 
wasn’t worth while, Jack Whatton and 
Meginnis dissenting. I was, I’m afraid, 
rather weakly neutral, leaning slightly 
toward rest and a night’s sleep, but still 
willing to “play the game” if anyone else 
would go. The other two were determined 
to go, so that decided it. Gathering up 
our tackle and filling our bait baskets 
with an alluring collection of “bunkers” 
provided by the genial George Geis, What- 








ton, Meginnis and I wended our way 
through a fog of mosquitoes to the beach. 
It was pitch dark, not even a star to 
lighten the heavens, and by the light of 
our lantern we baited up and made our 
My watch showed it was nearly 
nine o’clock. I chose my place to the south 


casts. 


of the others, 


then came 
Whatton fifty 
yards away 


and Meginnis 
to the north of 
us. An hour 
passed without 
incident, ex- 
cept the occa- 
sional retriev- 
ing of the bait 
to see if it was 
still intact and 
unmolested by 
crabs. 

Shortly after 
ten o'clock I 
was aroused 
from my rev- 
eries, on the 
futility of surf 
fishing, by a 
trembling of 
my bait. 
“Well! now, 
what’s that?” 
I caught my- 
self saying 
aloud. It 
couldn’t be 
that the sink- 
er was rolling 
around on the 
bottom, as 
there was little 
or no current. 
The tide was 
coming in, to 
be sure, but it 
still had four 
hours to rise 


and there was 
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no sea and an off- 
shore wind, so it couldn’t be the current. 
Still my bait was being moved about, 
gently, almost furtively, as if a school of 
tiny mullet were dragging it to and fro. 
At last it ceased, and after a few moments 
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I reeled in to find my bait quite uninjured. 
After casting it back in the surf I glanced 
up the beach in time to see Whatton, sil- 
houetted against the distant lights of 
Ocean City, make a savage strike. Watch- 
ing him intently, I saw his rod buckle and 
jump as he slowly passed on to the north, 


out of the 
range of the 
lights and into 
the gloom be- 
yond. Return- 
ing to my own 
affairs with 
renewed vigil- 
ance and every 
sense alert, | 
waited impa- 
tiently for the 
“pick up” that 
I hoped for 
soardently. A 


half hour 
passed, and 
again against 


the distant 
lights I saw a 
figure plodding 
toward me, 
dragging ap- 
parently a sil- 
ver torpedo. 
Reeling in, I 
reached the 
lantern just as 
Whatton re- 
leased his bur- 
den. Bringing 
out my scales 
we found the 
weight to be 
forty - six 
pounds. Con- 
gratula- 
tions were in 
order. While 
I was putting 
on a fresh bait 
Whatton told 


me how the fish took up his hook, and it 
tallied exactly with the experience I had 
had earlier in the evening. 
evidently not very hungry and played 
with the bait quite a while before making 
up their mind to finally take it. 


The fish were 
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Whatton decided that he had had 
enough fishing for that evening and sat 
down to rest by the lantern, but urged us 
both to “go to it.” “If there’s one, there’s 
another” was his theory. Again I cast 
out into the inky sea. Ten minutes pass, 
fifteen, not a motion, my bait is as if 
buried in a bog. I am just debating 
whether to stick it out a while longer, or 
answer the appeals of my aching muscles, 
when, “Hello! what’s that?” Again the 
nibbles, now a foot of line is drawn from 
my reel, my finger barely touches the 
spool, another foot, a stop, a yard is slowly 
unwound, and all the time the trembling 
keeps up. A minute passes, then another 
and another, but still no sign that the fish 
intended to really take hold. My fingers 


were itching to clamp the reel fast and to * 


strike with all my strength. But ringing 
in my ears was Whatton’s parting advice, 
“Don’t be in a hurry, give him all the line 
and time he wants.” At last, after a few 
minutes which seemed like dragging hours, 
my line tightened up again and began to 
run steadily from my reel; foot by foot 
it unwound, until fifty or more had dis- 
appeared into the blackness, then letting 
the tip of my eight strip Landman bamboo 
drop down almost parallel to the beach 
I clamped the reel fast with all the power 
of my thumb and struck with all my might. 
I may say in passing that I am six feet, 
two inches tall, and weigh one hundred 
and ninety-five pounds, and that it was 
“some strike.” Then something happened, 
the line which I had previously seen was 
well wet, tore out from under my thumb, 
as this leviathan of the seas headed for 
the Emerald Isle. Hurriedly I set the 
drag of my 2-0 Julius Vom Hofe reel, 
but even that and the pressure of both my 
thumbs was powerless to check the des- 
perate rush. Yard after yard was relent- 
lessly dragged from the reel, despite my 
unavailing efforts, until three-quarters of 
my two hundred yards were gone, and 
then, thank heaven, he stopped. A quick 
glance at the illuminated face of my watch 
told me it was 11:05. Siowly I began to 
reel in, the fish making no violent opposi- 
tion, but grudgingly let me recover per- 
haps fifty feet. As he was heading north, 
in order not to give him any more line, I 
was perforce obliged to walk up the beach 
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with him. Another rush and my hard 
earned fifty was gone and another twenty- 
five feet to keep it company. By carefully 
reeling in a few yards at a time only to 
lose almost all I gained, I was at last able 
to recover all but one hundred and 
seventy-five feet. Twenty minutes had 
passed, and both the fish and I were will- 
ing to rest for a minute or so before re- 
newing our battle. The thought suddenly 
dawned on me, “How am I going to beach 
this critter when I can’t even see the water 
that I feel washing about my feet?” I 
knew that Whatton always carried a big 
electric torch, and if I could call him to 
me, he could be of inestimable aid in 
letting me see my fish when it was in the 
surf. I called, but my voice would not carry 
over the noise of a quarter of a mile of 
surf, and then I bethought me of my little 
pocket torch that I carry to help in picking 
out snarls in the dark. Turning it towards 
where my friends must be standing, I 
flashed it intermittently, it was seen and 
recognized as an “S. O. S.” and soon 
Whatton was at my side. For twenty 
minutes more the battle went on with vary- 
ing success on either side. At last, by 
dint of “pumping” and holding hard 
against the now enfeebled rushes, What- 
ton’s light showed my beauty was in the 
surf. By keeping the light directed at the 
fish, I was at last able to draw him into 
the wash. Twice the sea took him back, 
as I released the strain on the line, till 
at last a larger sea left him high and 
dry, and there lay my first channel bass 
and a prize winner. Whatton, slipping his 
hand in the open gills, dragged him a yard 
above the tide-line. With but a moment’s 
rest and a quick examination of my quarry 
we started down the beach, Whatton with 
my rod and I half carrying, half drag- 
ging the fish. ’Twas a tough trip, but as 
nothing to the one that was to come. 
When at last we reached the lantern, my 
scales were again called into use, but 
they dropped to their fifty pound limit be- 
fore his tail was off the ground. 

By this time I was pretty tired, I had 
been at Corson’s seventy-one hours and 
had been on the beach thirty-seven of 
them. Meginnis all this while had not a 
nibble, so after Whatton had taken his 
fish and tackle and return to the hotel, I 
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sat down beside my prize and waited for 
Meginnis to get his. Finally at two a. m. 
the tide was so high that further fishing 
was useless; we prepared to go home, 
Meginnis taking both rods and the lantern 
and I shouldered the fish, passing my belt 
through his gill and mouth. While my 
scale only showed he weighed over fifty 
pounds on the beach, I would have been 
willing to wager after the half-mile carry 
to the hotel through the “mosquito belt” 
that he weighed a hundred at least. Still 
enough alive to resent such treatment, sev- 
eral times he banged me on the legs with 
his broad powerful tail and almost sent 
me to my knees. At last, after ages and 
ages, we reached the hotel and on the scales 
hanging on the porch we took his weight, 
fifty-six pounds even. To make sure no 
mistake could be made, I had Meginnis 
weigh him independently, and each time 
the needle pointed to fifty-six. Putting 
him away for the night in Wittkamp’s 
commodious ice house we went to our well- 
earned and much needed rest. 

Whatton, aroused by our entrance, was 
told of the weight, and the next morning 
he and Geis took the fish out of the ice 
house and measured him. Their length 
was forty-nine and a half and girth of 
thirty and a half. My measurements, 
taken hastily in the morning, are given 
below. I think it is probable, in my hurry 
to pack him to ship him to the taxidermist, 
that I measured his girth too far back for 
his greatest dimension. 

In order that there could be no ques- 
tion as to the accuracy of Wittkamp’s 
scales and therefore the real weight of 
my fish, I brought the scales up with me 
to Philadelphia, where the Bureau of 
Weights and Measures tested them for 
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me and certified that they weighed one- 
half pound too much between fifty and 
sixty pounds. For that reason I entered 
my fish in this contest at fifty-five and one- 
half pounds, and not fifty-six, as the scales 
showed. 

The next morning, as my fishing trip 
was over and I had to go over to Ocean 
City to ship my fish, I appeared in my 
“store clothes” only to be hailed by a 
myriad of camera fiends to “stand up and 
be tooken” with my fish. Hence the in- 
congruous raiment. At last he was safely 
bagged, taken to Ocean City, packed in ice, 
and shipped to Murgatroyd, who made 
of him one of his always successful 
mounts, which embellishes the wall of my 
library. 

This story only goes to show that it does 
not pay to become discouraged if luck is 
against you at the start, since it nearly 
always turns if you “stick to it” long 
enough. 

It may be of interest to others to know 
that I used a 10-0 round wire “O’Shaugh- 
nessy” hook on a twelve-inch six-ply gut 
leader and the sliding sinker device that 
I described in a recent number of this 
magazine. 


PRIZE CONTEST CERTIFICATE 
RECORD 1915 CONTEST 
Second Prize, Channel Bass 

Weight—55¥ Ibs. 

Length—49¥ in. 

Girth—29 in. 

Caught—July 5 

Where caught—Corson’s Inlet, N. J. 

Rod—Landman Split Bamboo. 

Reel—Julius Vom Hofe. 

Line—Ashaway 15-thread. 

Lure—Menhaden. 
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A FAVORITE FISHING LOCATION BELOW THE SPILLWAY 


THOSE PANAMA CANAL TARPON 


By VAN ALLEN LYMAN 


ROM time to time mention has been 
made of the tarpon fishing to be had 
in the waters of the Canal Zone, but 

so far as the writer is aware no detailed 
information has appeared on the subject. 
This article therefore may serve the pur- 
pose of supplying some accurate informa- 
tion to those who may be interested in 
tarpon fishing generally, or who may con- 
template a bit of fishing as incidental to 
a trip through the Canal. 

Tarpon and other fish are abundant in 
the Canal waters. As recently as October 
4, 1915, a resident of Gatun, fishing four 
hours in the afternoon, hooked and landed 
nineteen tarpon. This is not an isolated 
instance of good luck, for many others 
have done almost as well. 

The majority of the tarpon taken in the 
waters of the Canal Zone come from the 
waters of the Gatun Spillway. While 
they are plentiful elsewhere, the spillway 
waters have the advantage of permitting 
fishing from the shore, which is within 
easy walking distance of the town of 
Gatun. Consultation of a map of the 
Panama Canal will help to make condi- 


tions clear. It will be noted that Gatun 
Lake comprises by far the greater part 
of the Canal, the lake itself covering an 
area of 164 square miles. The overflow 
of the lake is handled through an immense 
concrete spillway over which the surplus 
water falls. From the spill the water en- 
ters the bed of the Chagres River and 
flows to the Atlantic Ocean, seven or eight 
miles distant. The tarpon come up from 
the ocean to feed on the small fish which 
are carried out of the lake in great num- 
bers by the waste water passing over the 
spillway. As the tarpon naturally work 
up as far as possible, they are at times 
to be found in hundreds at the apron just 
below the spillway. 

So far as the writer knows, the tarpon 
fishing of Gatun is absolutely unique. It 
differs radically from the sport as prac- 
ticed elsewhere. It is remarkable to see 
the big fish jumping and playing in the 
rapidly flowing water or perhaps lying 
still on the bottom and keeping their posi- 
tion with no apparent exertion. Those 
who know the trout fishing of rapid 
streams will find the tarpon fishing of 
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Gatun Spillway comparable to it, though 
on a much larger scale. Like brook trout, 
these tarpon have their moods as to feed- 
ing. What can be more aggravating than 
to place the bait time after time before a 
six-foot tarpon, only to have it ignored? 
One is apt to revert in desperation to the 
small boy’s method of “snaggin’ suckers” 
and just try to snake the hook into his 
shimmering body. But such would be a 
waste of time, for it cannot be done. The 
body is too big and the scales too hard 
and slippery for any such procedure, even 
if it were sportsmanlike to try it. 

But often the fish’s mood is different 
and at the first offering the bait will be 
taken instantly. As the hook is set in its 
mouth a silvery mass of fighting muscle 
rises into the air in beautiful leaps. It 
may be a six-footer or it may be less; 
there will be a good contest, whatever the 
size, if the fisherman is at all skilful and 
sportsmanlike in the matter of tackle. 
After the first preliminary leaping comes 
the settling down to a steady, hard fight, 
with the hard pulling interspersed with 
sudden ryshes that test all the fisherman’s 
judgment and skill if he is not to lose the 
fish. Perhaps he will be landed and per- 
haps not. Remember, the fishing is in 
rapidly running water and that in this case 
the chances are apt to be more in favor of 
the fish than of the fisherman. But if by 
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skilful handling, aided by good tackle and 
good fortune, he is finally worked in close 
enough to be properly gaffed and be drawn 
on shore or in the boat, the experience 
will have been one long to be remembered. 
Fellow anglers look on interestedly and 
may shout their approval. In addition to 
fishing companions, one may be certain of 
an interested audience of one or more 
West Indian negroes, out of work and 
perhaps sorely up against it for food. 
They would appreciate that tarpon if it 
were given them. 

Fishing is usually done from the shore, 
or, when water conditions permit it, from 
the concrete bed of the spillway itself. 
In either case it is very essential to have 
one’s shoes well studded with hobnails, in 
order to prevent slipping. Leggings should 
be worn both for ease in walking and to 
prevent the attacks of red bugs and wood 
ticks, both of which may sometimes be 
accidentally acquired from contact with 
the bushes or grass on shore. 

As the water conditions differ from 
those of the ocean, so do the methods of 
fishing. In the fishing waters of the 
United States the bait is usually trolled or 
allowed to lie on the bottom. In the spill- 
way the procedure is necessarily radically 
different, two general methods being em- 
ployed. 

For bait casting a two and one-half or 
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three-foot wire leader with swivels is used. 
The weight of the bait, leader and sinker 
should be from two to five ounces, depend- 
ing on circumstances. To cast as far as 
possible and somewhat upstream, and then 
reel in, keeping the tip of the rod well up 
and twitching it slightly, so that the bait 
may simulate a live fish, is the usual pro- 
cedure. Some sportsmen prefer to use, 
instead of a sinker at the upper end of 
the leader, a comparatively heavy float 
made from a short section of broom han- 
dle. This gives the necessary weight for 
a cast and obviates any chance of fouling 
the hook on the bottom in case of a tangle 
on the reel or other trouble. There seems 
to be little difference between it and the 
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should be securely tied to the shank of the 
hook in such a way as to roughly simulate 
a minnow. Artificial minnows are very 
successful, and useless, for they will in- 
variably be broken by the fish before it 
can be landed. If real fish be used as a 
lure and are of sufficient weight of them- 
selves, the additional weight of sinker or 
float is, of course, dispensed with. 
Differing from bait casting is an equally 
successful and much-used method of em- 
ploying minnows or other fish as a lure, 
with a large float placed from four to 
eight feet above the hook. The whole 
outfit is allowed to drift downstream with 
the current. No sinker is needed. The 
bait is kept in motion by being reeled in 
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sinker, so far as their effectiveness is con- 
cerned. Both ways have their adherents 
and both ways catch plenty of fish; it is 
mainly a matter of personal choice. The 
lure used for both bait-casting methods 
may be a white rag about the hook, a 
piece of cotton waste, minnow or other 
fish, or a casting spoon of generous size. 
White-rag bait appears to be as effective 
as anything and costs nothing. The rag 


and allowed to drift back again until the 
strike comes. 

The foregoing applies particularly to 
fishing in the rapid water immediately be- 
low the spillway. In the quiet lagoons 
beyond and in the Chagres River itself it 
is possible to fish from boats in the con- 
ventional ways of still-fishing or trolling, 
though at the present writing boats are 
difficult to obtain in these waters. 
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The question of tackle? The natives 
go out with a small shark hook attached 
to a clothes-line and appear to get results, 
but this is hardly a white man’s way. 
Regular tarpon tackle with a six-and-one- 
half-foot rod and two hundred yards of 
No. 21 to No. 30 size is all right. In 
the rapidly running water it takes a heavy 
line to land the large fish, and anything 
smaller than No. 21 is not practical. 
“Light tackle” is entirely out of the ques- 
tion here, except for the smallest fish. A 
hand line may be used both for casting 
and still-fishing with considerable success. 
Remember, however, that a big tarpon se- 
curely hooked on a strong hand line is no 
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joke when he begins to put up a fight, and 
there is a possibility of serious conse- 
quences should the fisherman become 
snarled in his line. 

The town of Gatun is within easy walk- 
ing distance of the fishing grounds and 
many of the residents are enthusiastic 
fishermen. Considerable rod-making abil- 
ity has been developed, and it is safe to 
say that fully two-thirds of the rods used 
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by local fishermen are home-made and of 
native tropical woods, principally such as 
black-palm, cocobola, and tagame, a spe- 
cies of lignum-vitae. Some of them are 
beautiful pieces of workmanship. As to 
fittings, the writer once saw an “agate” 
guide in which a section of bottle-neck 
properly dressed down did duty as the 
“agate.” The idea is a good one. Large 
standing ring guides are frequently cut 
out in one piece from brass tubing of 
suitable size. The reel will be “store- 
bought” and the line the best “Cuttyhunk.” 

The foregoing has dealt mainly on the 
tarpon fishing of the spillway. But from 
these same waters are taken in abundance 
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snook (sergant fish), jack (crevally) and 
sea bass, and occasionally other varieties. 
But the spillway and Chagres River are 
by no means the only fishing grounds of 
the Canal Zone. Tarpon are taken at the 
entrance of Gatun Locks; in the Atlantic 
approach to the locks; in Colon Bay, and 
up and down the Atlantic Coast. One fish 
of eighty-five pounds has already been 
taken from Gatun Lake. 
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XVII 
THE WHISTLE OF A HORSE 

T the ranch-house at Forlorn River 
A Belding stood alone in his darkened 
room. It was quiet there and quiet 
outside; the sickening midsummer heat, 
like a hot, heavy blanket, lay upon the 

house. 

He took up the gun belt from his table 
and with slow hands buckled it around his 
waist. He seemed to feel something fa- 
miliar and comfortable and inspiring in 
the weight of the big gun against his hip. 
He faced the door as if to go out, but 
hesitated, and then began a slow, plodding 
walk up and down the length of the room. 
Presently he halted at the table, and with 
reluctant hands he unbuckled the gun belt 
and laid it down. 

The action did not have an air of final- 
ity, and Belding knew it. He had seen 
border life in Texas in the early days; he 
had been a sheriff when the law in the 
West depended on a quickness of wrist; 
he had seen many a man lay down his 
gun for good and all. His own action 
was not final. Of late he had done the 


same thing many times, and this last time 
it scemed a little harder to do, a little 
more indicative of vacillation. There 
were reasons why Belding’s gun held for 
him a gloomy fascination. 

The Chases, those grasping and con- 
scienceless agents of a new force in the 
development of the West, were bent upon 
Belding’s ruin, and, so far as his fortunes 
at Forlorn River were concerned, had al- 
most accomplished it. One by one he lost 
points for which he contended with them. 
He carried into the Tucson courts the 
matter of the staked claims, and mining 
claims, and water claims, and he lost all. 
Following that he lost his government po- 
sition as inspector of immigration; and 
this fact, because of what he considered 
its injustice, had been a hard blow. He had 
been made to suffer a humiliation equally 
as great. It came about that he actually 
had to pay the Chases for water to irrigate 
his alfalfa fields. The never-failing spring 
upon his land answered for the needs of 
household and horses, but no more. 

These matters were unfortunate for 
Belding, but not by any means wholly ac- 











countable for his worry and unhappiness 
and brooding hate. He believed Dick Gale 
and the rest of the party taken into the 
desert by the Yaqui had been killed or 
lost. Two months before, a string of 
Mexican horses, riderless, saddled, starved 
for grass and wild for water, had come 
in to Forlorn River. They were a part 
of the horses belonging to Rojas and his 
band. Their arrival complicated the mys- 
tery and strengthened convictions of the 
loss of both pursuers and pursued. Beld- 
ing was wont to say that he had worried 
himself gray over the fate of his rangers. 
Belding’s unhappiness could hardly be 
laid to material loss. He had been rich 
and was now poor, but change of fortune 
such as that could not have made him un- 
happy. Something more somber and mys- 
terious and sad than the loss of Dick Gale 
and their friends had come into the lives 
of his wife and Nell. He dated the time 
of this change back to a certain day when 
Mrs. Belding recognized in the elder 
Chase an old schoolmate and a rejected 
suitor. It took time for slow-thinking 
Belding to discover anything wrong in his 
household, especially as the fact of the 
Gales lingering there made Mrs. Belding 
and Nell, for the most part, hide their real 
and deeper feelings. Gradually, however, 
Belding had forced on him the fact of 
some secret cause for grief other than 
Gale’s loss. He was sure of it when his 
wife signified her desire to make a visit 
to her old home back in Peoria. She did 
not give many reasons, but she did show 
him a letter that had found its way from 
old friends. This letter contained news 
that may or may not have been authentic; 
but it was enough, Belding thought, to in- 
terest his wife. An old prospector had 
returned to Peoria, and he had told rela- 
tives of meeting Robert Burton at the 
Sonoyta Oasis fifteen years before, and 
that Burton had gone into the desert 
never to return. To Belding this was no 
surprise, for he had heard that before his 
marriage. There appeared to have been 
no doubts as to the death of his wife’s 
first husband. The singular thing was 
that both Nell’s father and grandfather 
had been lost somewhere in the Sonora 
Desert. 
Belding did not oppose his wife’s desire 
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to visit her old home. He thought it would 
be a wholesome trip for her, and did all 
in his power to persuade Nell to accom- 
pany her. But Nell would not go. 

It was after Mrs. Belding’s departure 
that Belding discovered in Nell a condi- 
tion of mind that amazed and distressed 
him. She had suddenly become strangely 
wretched, so that she could not conceal it 
from even the Gales, who, of all people, 
Belding imagined, were the ones to make 
Nell proud. She would tell him nothing. 
But after a while, when he had thought 
it out, he dated this further and more de- 
plorable change in Nell back to a day on 
which he had met Nell with Radford 
Chase. This indefatigable wooer had not 
in the least abandoned his suit. Some- 
thing about the fellow made Belding grind 
his teeth. But Nell grew not only so- 
licitously, but now strangely, entreatingly 
earnest in her importunities to Belding 
not to insult or lay a hand on Chase. This 
had bound Belding so far; it had made 
him think and watch. He had never been 
a man to interfere with his women folk. 
They could do as they liked, and usually 
that pleased him. But a slow surprise 
gathered and grew upon him when he saw 
that Nell, apparently, was accepting young 
Chase’s attentions. At least, she no longer 
hid from him. Belding could not account 
for this, because he was sure Nell cor- 
dially despised the fellow. And toward 
the end he divined, if he did not actually 
know, that these Chases possessed some 
strange power over Nell, and were using 
it. That stirred a hate in Belding—a hate 
he had felt at the very first and had man- 
fully striven against, and which now gave 
him over to dark, brooding thoughts. 

Midsummer passed, and the storms 
came late. But when: they arrived they 
made up for tardiness. Belding did not 
remember so terrible a storm of wind and 
rain as that which broke the summer’s 
drought. 

In a few days, it seemed, Altar Valley 
was a bright and green expanse, where 
dust clouds did not rise. Forlorn River 
ran, a slow, heavy, turgid torrent. Beld- 
ing never saw the river in flood that it did 
not give him joy; yet now, desert man as 
he was, he suffered a regret when he 
thought of the great Chase reservoir full 
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and overflowing. The dull thunder of the 
spillway was not pleasant. It was the first 
time in his life that the sound of falling 
water jarred upon him. 

Belding noticed workmen once more 
engaged in the fields bounding his land. 
The Chases had extended a main irriga- 
tion ditch down to Belding’s farm, skipped 
the width of his ground, then had gone on 
down through Altar Valley. They had 
exerted every influence to obtain right to 
connect these ditches by digging through 
his land, but Belding remained obdurate. 
He refused to have any dealings with 
them. It was therefore with some curi- 
osity and suspicion that he saw a gang 
of Mexicans once more at work upon 
these ditches. 

At daylight next morning a tremendous 
blast almost threw Belding out of his bed. 
It cracked the adobe walls of his house 
and broke windows and sent pans and 
crockery to the floor with a crash. Beld- 
ing’s idea was that the store of dynamite 
kept by the Chases for blasting had blown 
up. Hurriedly getting into his clothes, he 
went to Nell’s room to reassure her; and, 
telling her to have a thought for their 
guests, he went out to see what had hap- 
pened. 

The villagers were pretty badly fright- 
ened. Many of the poorly constructed 
adobe huts had crumbled almost into dust. 
A great yellow cloud, like smoke, hung 
over the river. This appeared to be at 
the upper end of Belding’s plot, and close 
to the river. When he reached his fence 
the smoke and dust were so thick he could 
scarcely breathe, and for a little while he 
was unable to see what had happened. 
Presently he made out a huge hole in the 
sand just about where the irrigation ditch 
had stopped near his line. For some rea- 
son or other, not clear to Belding, the 
Mexicans had set off an extraordinarily 
heavy blast at that point. 

Belding pondered. He did not now for 
a moment consider an accidental discharge 
of dynamite. But why had this blast been 
set off? The loose, sandy soil had yielded 
readily to shovel; there were no rocks; 
- as far as construction of a ditch was con- 
cerned, such a blast would have done more 
harm than good. 

Slowly, with reluctant 


feet, Belding 
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walked toward a green hollow, where in 
a cluster of willows lay the never-failing 
spring that his horses loved so well, and. 
indeed, which he loved no less. He was 
actually afraid to part the drooping wii- 
lows to enter the little cool, shady patk 
that led to the spring. Then, suddenly 
seized by suspense, he ran the rest of the 
way. 

He was just in time to see the last of 
the water. It seemed to sink as in quick- 
sand. The shape of the hole had changed. 
The tremendous force of the blast in the 
adjoining field had obstructed or diverted 
the underground stream of water. 

Belding’s never-failing spring had been 
ruined. What had made this little plot 
of ground green and sweet and fragrant 
was now no more. Belding’s first feeling 
was for the pity of it. The pale Ajo lilies 
would bloom no more under those wil- 
lows. The willows themselves would soon 
wither and die. He thought how many 
times in the middle of hot summer nights 
he had come down to the spring to drink. 
Never again! 

Suddenly he thought of Blanco Diablo. 
How the great white thoroughbred had 
loved this spring! Belding straightened 
up and looked with tear-blurred eyes out 
over the waste of desert to the west. 
Never a day passed that he had not 
thought of the splendid horse; but this 
moment, with its significant memory, was 
doubly keen, and there came a dull pang 
in his breast. 

“Diablo will never drink here again!” 
muttered Belding. 

The loss of Blanco Diablo, though ad- 
mitted and mourned by Belding, had never 
seemed quite real until this moment. 

The pall of dust drifting over him, the 
din of the falling water up at the dam, 
diverted Belding’s mind to the Chases. 
All at once he was in the harsh grip of 
a cold certainty. The blast had been set 
off intentionally to ruin his spring. What 
a hellish trick! No Westerner, no Indian 
or Mexican, no desert man could have 
been guilty of such a crime. To ruin a 
beautiful, clear, cool, never-failing stream 
of water in the desert! 

It was then that Belding’s worry and 
indecision and brooding were as if they 
had never existed. As he strode swiftly 
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back to the house, his head, which had 
long been bent thoughtfully and sadly, was 
held erect. He went directly to his room, 
and with an air that was now final he 
buckled on his gun belt. He looked the 
gun over and tried the action. He squared 
himself and walked a little more erect. 
Some long-lost individuality had returned 
to Belding. 

“Let’s see,” he was saying. “I can get 
Carter to send the horses I’ve got left 
back to Waco to my brother. I'll make 
Nell take what money there is and go 
hunt up her mother. The Gales are ready 


to go—to-day, if I say the word. Nell 
can travel with them part way East. 
That’s your game, Tom Belding, don’t 


mistake me.” 

As he went out he encountered Mr. Gale 
coming up the walk. The long sojourn at 
Forlorn River, despite the fact that it had 
been laden with a suspense which was 
gradually changing to a sad certainty, had 
been of great benefit to Dick’s father. The 
dry air, the heat, and the quiet had made 
him, if not entirely a well man, certainly 
stronger than he had been in many 
years. 

‘Belding, what was that terrible roar?” 
asked Mr. Gale. “We were badly fright- 
ened until Miss Nell came to us. We 
feared it was an earthquake.” 

“Well, I'll tell you, Mr. Gale, we’ve had 
some quakes here, but none of them could 
hold a candle to this jar we just had.” 

Then Belding explained what had 
caused the explosion, and why it had been 
set off so close to his property. 

“It’s an outrage, sir, an unspeakable out- 
rage,’ declared Mr. Gale, hotly. “Such a 
thing would not be tolerated in the East. 
Mr. Belding, I’m amazed at your attitude 
in the face of all this trickery.” 

“You see—there was mother and Nell,” 
began Belding, as if apologizing. He 
dropped his head a little and made marks 
in the sand with the toe of his boot. “Mr. 
Gale, I’ve been sort of half hitched, as 
Laddy used to say. I’m planning to have 
a little more elbow room round this ranch. 
I’m going to send Nell East to her mother. 
Then I’ll— See here, Mr. Gale, would 
you mind having Nell with you part way 
when you go home?” 

“We'd all be delighted to have her go 


* if—only—Richard 
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all the way and make us a visit,” replied 
Mr. Gale. 

“That's fine. And you'll be going soon? 
Don’t take that as if I wanted to—” 
Belding paused, for the truth was that he 
did want to hurry them off. 

“We would have been gone before this, 
but for you,” said Mr. Gale. “Long ago 
we gave up hope of—of Richard ever re- 
turning. And I believe, now we're sure 
he was lost, that we’d do well to go home 
at once. You wished us to remain till the 
heat was broken—till the rains came to 
make traveling easier for us. Now I see 
no need for further delay. My stay here 
has greatly benefited my health. I shall 
never forget your hospitality. This West- 
ern trip would have made me a new man 





“Sure. I understand,” said Belding, 
eruffly. “Let's go in and tell the women 
to pack up.” 

Nell was busy with the servants pre- 
paring breakfast. Belding took her into 
the sitting-room while Mr. Gale called his 
wife and daughter. 

“My girl, I’ve some news for you,” be- 
gan Belding. “Mr. Gale is leaving to-day 
with his family. I’m going to send you 
with them—part way, anyhow. You’re in- 
vited to visit them. I think that’d be great 
for you—help you to forget. But the 
main thing is—you’re going East to join 
mother.” 

Nell gazed at him, white-faced, without 
uttering a word. 

“You see, Nell, I’m about done in For- 


lorn River,’ went on Belding. “That 
blast this morning sank my _ spring. 
There’s no water now. It was the last 
straw. So we'll shake the dust of Forlorn 
River. I'll come on a little later—that’s 
air.” 


“Dad, you’re packing your gun!” ex- 
claimed Nell, suddenly pointing with a 
trembling finger. She ran to him, and for 
the first time in his life Belding put her 
away from him. His movements had lost 
the old slow gentleness. 

“Why, so I am,” replied Belding, coolly, 
as his hand moved down to the sheath 
swinging at his hip. “Nell, I’m that ab- 
sent-minded these days!” 

“Dad!” she cried. 

“That'll do from you,” he replied, in a 














voice he had never used to her. “Get 
breakfast now, then pack to leave Forlorn 
River.” 

“Leave Forlorn River!” whispered Nell, 
with a thin white hand stealing up to her 
breast. How changed the girl was! Beld- 
ing reproached himself for his hardness, 
but did not speak his thought aloud. Nell 
was fading here, just as Mercedes had 
faded before the coming of Thorne. 

Nell turned away to the west window 
and looked out across the desert toward 
the dim blue peaks in the distance. Beld- 
ing watched her; likewise the Gales; and 
no one spoke. There ensued a long si- 
lence. Belding felt a lump rise in his 
throat. Nell laid her arm against the 
window frame, but gradually it dropped, 
and she was leaning with her face against 
the wood. A low sob broke from her. 
Elsie Gale went to her, embraced her, took 
the drooping head on her shoulder. 

“We've come to be such friends,” she 
said. “I believe it'll be good for you to 
visit me in the city. Here—all day you 
look out across that awful lonely desert. 

. - Come, Nell.” 

Heavy steps sounded outside on the flag- 
stones, then the door rattled under a 
strong knock. Belding opened it. The 
Chases, father and son, stood beyond the 
threshold. 

“Good morning, Belding,” said the elder 
Chase. “We were routed out early by that 
big blast and came up to see what was 
wrong. Alla blunder. The Greaser fore- 
man was drunk yesterday, and his igno- 
rant men made a mistake. Sorry if the 
blast bothered you.” 

“Chase, I reckon that’s the first of your 
blasts I was ever glad to hear,” replied 
Belding, in a way that made Chase look 
blank. 

“So? Well, I’m glad you’re glad,” he 
went on, evidently puzzled. “I was a little 
worried—you’ve always been so touchy— 
we never could get together. I hurried 
over, fearing maybe you might think the 
blast—you see, Belding a 

“IT see this, Mr. Ben Chase,” interrupted 
Belding, in curt and ringing voice. “The 
blast was a mistake, the biggest you ever 
made in your life.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded Chase. 
“You'll have to excuse me for a while, 
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unless you’re dead set on having it out 


right now. Mr. Gale and his family 
are leaving, and my daughter is go- 
ing with them. I’d rather you’d wait a 
little.” 

“Nell going away!” exclaimed Radford 
Chase. He reminded Belding of an over- 
grown boy in disappointment. 

“Yes. But—Miss Burton to you, young 
man dé 

“Mr. Belding, I certainly would prefer 
a conference with you right now,” inter- 
posed the elder Chase, cutting short Beld- 
ing’s strange speech. “There are other 
matters—important matters to discuss. 
They’ve got to be settled. May we step 
in, sir?” 

“No, you may not,” replied Belding, 
bluntly. “I’m sure particular who I invite 
into my house. But I'll go with you.” 

Belding stepped out and closed the door. 
“Come away from the house so the 
women won’t hear the—the talk.” 

The elder Chase was purple with rage, 
yet seemed to be controlling it. The 
younger man looked black, sullen, impa- 
tient. He appeared not to have a thought 
of Belding. He was absolutely blind to 
the situation, as considered from Belding’s 
point of view. Ben Chase found his voice 
about the time Belding halted under the 
trees out of earshot from the house. 

“Sir, you’ve insulted me—my son. How 
dare you? I want you to understand that 
you’re——”’ 

“Chop that kind of talk with me, you 
!” interrupted 
Belding. He had always been profane, 
and now he certainly did not choose his 
language. Chase turned livid, gasped, and 
seemed about to give way to fury. But 
something about Belding evidently exerted 








a powerful quieting influence. “If you 
talk sense I’ll listen,” went on Belding. 
Belding was frankly curious. He did 


not think any argument or inducement of- 
fered by Chase could change his mind on 
past dealings or his purpose of the pres- 
ent. But he believed by listening he might 
get some light on what had long puzzled 
him. The masterly effort Chase put forth 
to conquer his aroused passions gave 
Belding another idea of the character of 
this promoter. 

“I want to make a last effort to pro- 
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pitiate you,” began Chase, in his quick, 
smooth voice. That was a singular change 
to Belding—the dropping instantly into an 
easy flow of speech. “You’ve had losses 
here, and naturally you’re sore. I don’t 
blame you. But you can’t see this thing 
from my side of the fence. Business is 
business. In business the best man wins. 
The law upheld those transactions of mine 
the honesty of which you questioned. As 
to mining and water claims, you lost on 
this technical point—that you had nothing 
to prove you had held them for five years. 
Five years is the time necessary in law. 
A dozen men might claim the source of 
Forlorn River, but if they had no house 
or papers to prove their squatters’ rights 
any man could go in and fight them for 
the water. Now I want to run that 
main ditch along the river, through your 
farm. Can’t we make a deal? I’m ready 
to be liberal—to meet you more than half- 
way. I'll give you an interest in the com- 
pany. I think I’ve influence enough up 
at the Capitol to have you reinstated as 
inspector. A little reasonableness on your 
part will put you right again in Forlorn 
River, with a chance of growing rich. 
There’s a big future here. My in- 
terest, Belding, has become _ personal. 
Radford is in love with your stepdaughter. 
He wants to marry her. I'll admit now if 
I had foreseen this situation I wouldn't 
have pushed you so hard. But we can 
square the thing. Now let’s get together 
not only in business, but in a family way. 
If my son’s happiness depends upon hav- 
ing this girl, you may rest assured I’ll do 
all I can to get her for him. I’ll absolutely 
make good all your losses. Now what do 
you say ‘a 

“No,” replied Belding. “Your money 
can’t buy a right of way across my ranch. 
And Nell doesn’t want your son. That 
settles that.” 

“But you could persuade her.” 

“T won’t, that’s all.” 

“May I ask why?” Chase’s voice was 
losing its suave quality, but it was even 
swifter than before. 

“Sure. I don’t mind your asking,” re- 
plied Belding, in slow deliberation. “I 
wouldn’t do such a low-down trick. Be- 
sides, if I would, I’d want it to be a man 
I was persuading for. I know Greasers— 
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J know a Yaqui I’d rather give Nell to 
than your son,” 

Radford Chase began to roar in inar- 
ticulate rage. Belding paid no attention 
to him; indeed, he never glanced at the 
young man. The elder Chase checked a 
violent start. He plucked at the collar of 
his gray flannel shirt, opened it at the 
neck. 

“My son’s offer of marriage is an honor 
—more an honor, sir, than you perhaps 
are aware of,” 

Belding made no reply. His steady 
gaze did not turn from the long lane that 
led down to the river. He waited coldly, 
sure of himself. 

“Mrs. Belding’s daughter has no right 
to the name of Burton,” snapped Chase. 


-“Did you know that?” 


“T did not,” replied Belding, quietly. 

“Well, you know it now,” added Chase, 
bitingly. 

“Sure you can prove what you say?” 
queried Belding, in the same cool, unemo- 
tional tone. It struck him strangely at the 
moment what little knowledge this man 
had of the West and of Western char- 
acter. 

“Prove it? Why, yes, I think so— 
enough to make the truth plain to any 
reasonable man. I come from Peoria— 
was born and raised there. I went to 
school with Nell Warren. That was your 
wife’s maiden name. She was a beautiful, 
gay girl. All the fellows were in love 
with her. I knew Bob Burton well. He 
was a splendid fellow, but wild. Nobody 
ever knew for sure, but we all supposed 
he was engaged to marry Nell. He left 
Peoria, however, and soon after that the 
truth about Nell came out. She ran away. 
It was at least a couple of months before 
Burton showed up in Peoria. He did not 
stay long. Then for years nothing was 
heard of either of them. When word did 
come Nell was in Oklahoma, Burton was 
in Denver. There’s a chance, of course, 
that Burton followed Nell and married 
her. That would account for Nell War- 
ren taking the name of Burton. But it 
isn’t likely. None of us ever heard of 
such a thing and wouldn’t have believed 
it if we had. The affair seemed destined 
to end unfortunately. But Belding, while 
I’m at it, I want to say that Nell Warren 

















was one of the sweetest, finest, truest girls 


in the world. If she drifted to the South- 
west and kept her past a secret, that was 
only natural. Certainly it should not be 
held against her. Why, she was only a 
child—a girl—seventeen—eighteen years 
OG, « « In a moment of amazement— 
when I recognized your wife as an old 
schoolmate—I blurted the thing out to 
Radford. You see now how little it mat- 
ters to me when I ask your stepdaughter’s 
hand in marriage for my son.” 

“So you told my wife you’d respect her 
secret—keep her dishonor from husband 
and daughter?’ demanded Belding, his 
dark gaze sweeping back from the lane. 

“What! I—I—” stammer2d Chase. 

“You made your son swear to be a man 
and die before he’d hint the thing to 
Nell?” went on Belding, 

Ben Chase had no answer. The red 
left his face. His son slunk back against 
the fence. 

“T say you never held this secret over 
the heads of my wife and daughter?” 
thundered Belding. 

He had his answer in the gray faces, in 
the lips that fear made mute. Like a flash 
Belding saw the whole truth of Mrs. 
Belding’s agony, the reason for her de- 
parture; he saw what had been driving 
Nell; and it seemed that all the dogs of 
hell were loosed within his heart. He 
struck out blindly, instinctively in his pain, 
and the blow sent Ben Chase staggering 
into the fence corner. Then he stretched 
forth a long arm and whirled Radford 
(Chase back beside his father. 

“T see it all now,” went on Belding, 
hoarsely. “You found the woman’s weak- 
mess—her love for the girl. You found 
the girl’s weakness—her pride and fear of 
shame. So you drove the one and 
hounded the other. God! what a base 
thing to do! To tell the girl was bad 
enough, but to threaten her with betrayal ; 
there’s no name for that!” 

3elding’s voice thickened, and he 
paused, breathing heavily. He stepped 
back a few paces; and this, an ominous 
action for an armed man of his kind, in- 
stead of adding to the fear of the Chases, 
seemed to relieve them. If there had been 


‘any pity in Belding’s heart he would have 
felt it then. 


(To be continued) 
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“And now, gentlemen,” continued Beld- 
ing, speaking low and with difficulty, “see- 
ing I’ve turned down your proposition, I 
suppose you think you’ve no more call to 
keep your mouths shut?” 

The elder Chase appeared fascinated by 
something he either saw or felt in Beld- 
ing, and his gray face grew grayer. He 
put up a shaking hand. Then Radford 
Chase, livid and snarling, burst out: “T’ll 
talk till I’m black in the face. You can’t 
stop me!” 

“You'll go black in the face, but it won’t 
be from talking,” hissed Belding. 

His big arm swept down, and when he 
threw it up the gun glittered in his hand. 
Simultaneously with the latter action 
pealed out a shrill, penetrating whistle. 

The whistle of a horse! It froze Beld- 
ing’s arm aloft. For an instant he could 
not move even his‘eyes. The familiarity 
of that whistle was terrible in its power 
to rob him of strength. Then he heard 
the rapid, heavy pound of hoofs. 

“Blanco Diablo!” he cried, huskily. 

He turned to see a huge white horse 
come thundering into the yard. A wild, 
gaunt, terrible horse; indeed, the loved 
Blanco Diablo. A bronzed, long-haired 
Indian bestrode him. More white horses 
galloped into the yard, pounded to a halt, 
whistling home. Belding saw a slim 
shadow of a girl who seemed all great 
black eyes. 

Under the trees flashed Blanco Sol, as 
dazzling white, as beautiful as if he had 
never been lost in the desert. He slid to 
a halt, then plunged and stamped. His 
rider leaped, throwing the bridle. Belding 
saw a powerful, spare, ragged man, with 
dark, gaunt face and eyes of flame. 

Then Nell came running from the 
house, her golden hair flying, her hands 
outstretched, her face wonderful. 

“Dick! Dick! Oh-h-h, Dick!” she 
cried. Her voice seemed to quiver in 
Belding’s heart. 

Belding’s eyes began to blur. He was 
not sure he saw clearly. Whose face was 
this now close before him—a long, thin, 
shrunken face, haggard, tragic in its sem- 
blance of torture, almost of death? 

“T shore am glad to see you all,” said 
a well-remembered voice in a slow, cool 
drawl. 
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NOTICE OUR CHANGE IN 
TYPE SET 


Some months ago we changed 
the make-up of our Sportsmen’s 


World Department, setting it 
in smaller type than the 
rest of the magazine. You 


will perhaps remember that the 
reason we did this was that we 
had so much valuable information 
which we wanted to run in this 
department that it was impossi- 
ble to get it all in, or anywhere 
near all in using the larger size 
type. Therefore we decided on 
what we thought was the rather 
unique idea of setting this de- 
partment up in smaller type in 
three columns, which gave us an 
opportunity to run from 35,000 to 
40,000 words in each issue. In 
other words, practically doubling 
the amount that we had been 
offering to our readers previously, 
and in this way giving the 
sportsmen more reading matter 
than any sportsman’s magazine 
published. At that time we 
asked our readers what they 
thought of this idea and we re- 
ceived a great many answers; 
some were delighted with it, 
saying that this department was 
the one best bet in the maga- 
zine, and that the more of this 
practical information we could 
give them the better they liked 
it, and that they would read it 


if they had to use a microscope. 
However, some said the type was 
too small, and that it was a 
little hard on the eyes, so this 
month, although we are retain- 
ing the same size type, we have 
leaded it out so that it will be 
easier to read, and we hope that 
with this issue we are going to 
be able to please everyone. 


A CLOSE: CALL 
By E. A. G, W. 

This fall I was so nearly the 
victim of a very peculiar shoot- 
ing accident that I now have an 
intense desire to recite it. I was 
shooting from the left-hand side 
of a double battery in the Great 
South Bay. My wife, who was 
with me, had stopped shooting and 
I was using her gun, a 16-gauge 
Sauer, well 


as as my 10-gauge 
Remington. Being somewhat fuzzy 
about loads, I had had the shells 
for both guns loaded to order, 


and despite the fact of the differ- 
ence in size they were very simi- 
lar, being entirely green. A bg 
flock of broad-bill came into the 
stool from the left, low to the 
water. Using the 10-gauge I 
knocked down two towards the 


rear of the flock at the tail of the 
stool, grabbed up the little 16 and 
killed another close up and missed 
they 


with the second barrel as 





wind. Real 
»f the first two was 


towered off with the 


izing that one 


only crippled I picked up the 10 
geuge, again shoved a shell in the 
right-hand barrel, covered the duck 
as he swam about in the decoys 
and pulled the trigger. Nothing 
happened and believing it a mis 
fire I opened the breach but saw 


no shell in the gun. Seeing from 
the tail of my eye that the duck 
was up and flying to the right, | 
didn’t stop to reason but fum 
bled for another shell and shoved 
it in the right-hand barrel, but by 
the time I got the gun up again 
the duck was 90 yards away and 
going strong so reluctantly I re- 
frained from _ shooting. Investi- 
gating the cause of the misfire I 
discovered that in my haste the 
first time to reload the 10-gauge I 
had slipped in a 16-gauge shell 
which had gone down the barrel 
about four inches, out of sight to 


a casual glance, but the second 
time I had put a 10-gauge shell 
in the same barrel. If I had shot 
then I am firmly of the belief 


that I would have lost my head, 
so to speak, and that my wife, too, 
would have been badly injured, 
for as the duck flew to the right 
and as she was on that side the 
explosion would have occurred 
w thin two or three feet of her 
head. The strength and gameness 
the Lord gave that broad-bill pre- 
vented a tragedy. 
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When the long day’s work is over 
Comes the pipe I like the best, 
Sayin’: ‘Peace to restless spirits 
Time has come to take yo’ rest.”* 
All the day-time hustle-bustle— 
Dim an’ distant-like it seems, 
When yo’ good-night pipe of 
VELVET 
Is a-wishin’ “‘Pleasant dreams.”” 


RY a pipe of VELVET with your book 
or er to-night. See if you, too, can’t 


easant dreams” in its fragrance, and 
peace of mind in this good old Ken- 
tucky tobacco burning so slowly and 
cool-ly. 


find “p 


See if you can’t discover contentment 
in the smoothness that is aged into 


VELVET by its more than two years’ 


natural maturing “in the wood.” 


10c Tins 
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A NEW MEXICO DEER HUNT 
L. L. Dierssen 


A party of rangers and miners, 
most of them employed by the 
Chino Copper Company, left Santa 
Rita on October 26, 1914, for a 
deer hunt in the Black Range, 
about forty miles north. The outfit 
consisted of a grub wagon, three 
pack burros and five saddle horses. 
Plenty of eats were aboard and 
the expedition looked very prom- 
ising. 

The first night brought the party 


to the 3 Circle Ranch, located on 
the Mimbers River. The next 
evening, with an early morning 


start, the Mecin Ranch, on Squaw 
Creek, was reached. Here was 
to be the main camp for the hunt. 
The old log ranch house looked 
very much deserted and was all in 
ruins. It. looked like a tombstone 
to mark the spot where cowboys 
and Indians held sway in the good 
old pioneer days. 

The next morning everyone was 
up before sunrise and, without 
thinking of breakfast, were off for 
a big hunt. The morning passed 
without a shot being fired and not 
even a sign of a track. Most of 
the time the party kept along the 
ridges, as the country was new to 
them and because it was the best 
place to look for tracks. About 
three in the afternoon a bunch of 
blacktails was scared up and, with 
a running shot, Doc. Zeemer got 
the head buck. The luck in gen- 


eral was poor and it was decided 
to go to camp and call it a day. 
The supper sure tasted good, as up 
to this time little attention had 
been paid to anything to eat. 
Squaw Creek is considered the 
heart of the deer country, and it 


DEER KILLED ON SQUAW CREEK, NEW MEXICO 
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didn’t take long to find it out. A 
nice blacktail buck strolled into 
camp just at sundown to see what 
was going on. He received lead 
from Clyde Jones’ rifle and fur- 
nished tender fresh meat for the 
camp. 

Everybody had a good night’s 
sleep and was ready next morning 
for a good day. The weather was 
pleasant, and all the small animals 
and birds were out enjoying the 
beautiful outdoors. There were 
pine squirrels, chipmunks and lots 
of turkey. These, however, did 
not draw much atention from the 
hunters, as they were out for 
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HARDIN AND HIS BIG BUCK 





Frank Greefie got 
the first deer. It was another 
blacktail, and a dandy. James 
Blair was second to get his prize 
and Herb. Robinson was third. 
Lots of tracks were seen as well 
as some fresh bear tracks. This is 
also good bear country, but none 
of the party got near enough to 
get a shot at one. 

On Sunday, October 31, Zeb 
Hardin got the prize buck. This 
was the last deer killed by the 
party as the game laws are very 
strict in this locality and each man 
had his limit (one buck). The 
next two days were spent around 
camp taking life easy, fishing and 
hunting wild turkey to take home. 

On November 4 every one was 
back to work in the mine or on 
the ranch, telling about the big 
trip and killing more deer (in 
words) than are in Grant County. 


larger game. 


A VENISON STEW RECIPE 
Frecp & Stream Pus, Co,: 

Will you kindly give me list of 
necessary ingredients for a good 
venison stew, length of time for 
cooking, etc, 

G. A, Morrison. 

Ans.—Chop venison into chunks 
and put in gallon pot. Slice in 
three onicns, three potatoes, a 
handful of rice; salt and let stew 
for an hour. Add celery salt and 
serve. This for four men.—Ep, 


WATERPROOFING CANVAS 
Fretp & Srream Pus. Co.: 


I am a constant reader of your 
magazine and find it of solid 
worth to the lover of outdoors. 
Now I wonder if you can advise 
me how I can waterproof canvas 
or drilling so it will stand a rea- 
sonable amount of weather? I be- 
lieve there are some compounds 
on the market, but would prefer 


to use some preparation recom- 
mended and tried by you. 
W. M. SKEELs. 


Ans.—4 oz. alum, 10 oz. lime, 
10 gal. water. Slack together and 
pour off clear liquor in which 
steep tent. This is successful with 
— duck but not with drilling.— 

D. 


THE RECORD NORTH AMER- 
ICAN BISON HEAD 
Frecp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

Will you kindly inform me 
through your valued magazine the 
size of the record head for North 
American bison. 

Harry A, ARCHIBALD. 


Ans.—Seton gives 6 feet at 
withers as a record size horn, 22 
inches by 16% inches girth, about 
2,200 pounds weight.—Ep. 














an BiG WINNER 
In 1915 


HE Interstate Association’s Offi- 
cial High Professional Average 
for the season of 1915 was won 

by Charles G. Spencer, of St. Louis, 
Mo., with the marvelous record of 
97.5% for 5620 targets. Such an 
average for such a large number of 
targets not only shows Mr. Spencer’s 
great skill, but also proves the uni- 
form and unequalled quality of 
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Loaded Shells and Shotguns 


which Mr. Spencer used exclusively. He used this 
same combination when he made his marvelous 
straight run of 565 targets—-the World’s Record. 
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Contests for the Season’s Trapshooting Averages 
have been held 16 times and 12 of them have been 
won by W shells or guns, or both, which is 
undeniable evidence of their superiority. 
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Lester German, of Aberdeen, Md.,, who was second gues 
high for the season, and who also made the greatest 
score of the year for a single tournament—499x500— 
used Winchester shells in performing this great feat. 


J. Mowell Hawkins, of Baltimore, Md., shot 7,265 
targets in competition during 1915, and made the 
splendid average of 95.56%, using Winchester shells 
and shotguns exclusively—more proof of their uni- 
form shooting qualities. These performances show 
the reason why Winchester shells and guns are HAWKINS 
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BOB-WHITE—HIS BREEDING, 
PROTECTION AND INCREASE 
By E. A. Quarles 


Director, Department of Game 
Breeding and Preserving 


Courtesy American Game Protec- 
tive Association 


PART III. 
The First Feed 


“The first feed is given as soon 
as the chicks cease brooding, and 


commence moving around in 
search of something to eat. This 
will usually be within one to 


three hours. As stated above, all 
food is placed on wooden trays, 
top and bottom being used on al- 
ternate days. I carry a whisk 
broom with me and brush these 
thoroughly each time before feed- 
ing and, in addition, they are 
scoured frequently. No water is 
given the chicks at this stage, but 
the bantam is supplied it in a ves- 
sel of sufficient height to prevent 
the chicks from getting to it. 
: “Great care must be exercised 
in banking the earth against the 
sides of the coop and run, as a 
quail chick can get through an in- 
conceivably small space. We come 
now to the feeding of young quail. 
“The first feed is custard, given 
four times a day. It is made in 
a double boiler, three eggs to a 
teacup of milk, the eggs being 
heated separately and added to the 
milk when it comes to a boil. 
Boil till the custard thickens and 
then cool. Break up for feeding. 


Wet Mash Second Week 

“After the first week a mash of 
Spratt’s number 12 pheasant meal, 
the yolk of a hard-boiled egg and 
chick grain is given. The chick 
grain and pheasant meal are scald- 
ed together and the egg, which 
has first been put through a very 
fine sieve, is mixed in along with 
finely chopped lettuce and onion 


tops. This is given four times 
a day. Keep your birds hun- 
ery. Avoid overfeeding at all 
times. Never leave any food that 


is not cleaned up. Underfeeding 
rarely kills a game bird, while 
overfeeding slays its thousands, 

“The birds are carried along 
on this mash till they are two 
weeks old, when a single dry feed 
of chick grain is given, the last 
of the day. At the end of four 
weeks this dry feed is given at the 
second and fourth feedings. 

“At the end of two months the 
birds are placed on the ration for 


adult birds described at the begin- 
ning of this article—one or two 
feeds a day of chick grain with a 
wet mash given two or three times 
a week. 

“When two weeks old, clip the 
primary (long feathers) of one 
wing if it is not intended to 
turn the birds out in the fall for 
stocking purposes. Never pinion 
a bird and do not clip it if the 
birds are to be turned out the 
same year. 


Handling Young Birds 

“Having covered the feeding of 
quail from hatching to maturity, 
let’s come back to the handling of 
the young birds in the rearing 
field. The coop and run in which 
the brood is placed is moved daily 
after the third day and this con- 
stitutes one of the most tedious 
features of quail breeding. Fresh 
ground is necessary, however, and 
this is absolutely essential. Here 
are the several steps in the mov- 
ing of hen, brood, rearing coop 
and run; 

“1. Mow with scythe space to 
which coop and run are to be 
moved. 

“2. Drive chicks in coop with 
hen and close door. 

“3, Move run to new location 
and pack earth about 
with driving end of hammer or 
hatchet, leaving mo crack or 
cranny of escape. 

“4. Place shorter run called 
transfer run, in front of coop in 
which hen and chicks are con- 
fined. 

“5. Open front of coop, allow- 
ing chicks to enter transfer run 
and close entrance to coop, so they 
cannot retreat to it. 

“6. Open door on top of trans- 
fer run, reach in and take the 
chicks out, one by one, placing 
them in the carrying box, previ- 
ously described. 

“7. Take hen out of coop by 
its side door and move coop, hen 
and brood to new location, pack- 
ing earth well about the bottom 
of the coop with hammer. 

“8. Place hen in coop 
chicks in run. 

“Great care must be exercised 
in affording access to both sun and 
shade to the birds and each must 
be readily available. 


and 


Wings Clipped at Two Weeks 

“When the chicks are two weeks 
old, they are wing-clipped as pre- 
viously described and are placed in 
a run 16 feet square, surrounded 


the sides’ 


If 


with boards 2 feet in height. 
they are not wing-clipped, wire or 


fish net will have to be 
placed over this. The __rear- 
ing coop is. placed in _ the 


center of this space and the ban- 
tam mother is still kept confined. 
It is not necessary to change the 
location of these pens more than 
once a week, which greatly light- 
ens the labor of attending to the 
chicks. Where quail are being 
reared in smaller quantities, they 
may be allowed more or less free 
range after the first week (as 
explained in the interesting article 
on quail breeding in the April 
number of the Bulletin by Mr. 
Arthur M. Barnes), the hen usu- 
ally being kept in the coop, though 
some breeders let her go with the 
chicks, merely confining the 
mother and brood at night. The 
more insects the birds can get, 
the better they will thrive, for 
the nearer will they be to condi- 
tions that they encounter in the 
wild state. 









THE TRANSFER RUN 


The Transfer Run 

“The transfer run mentioned 
above, is 3 feet long, 1 foot high 
and 17 inches wide. The end that 
goes next to the coop is, of course, 
open. The top is covered with 
half-inch wire cloth and a sliding 
door 10 inches wide is placed at 
the middle. It is through this that 
the chicks are taken when the 
brood is moved to fresh ground. 

“When two months old _ the 
chicks are placed in the covered 
pen for adults described at the 
beginning of this article but 
the bantam mothers are allowed 
to stay with them till they are 
fully matured, 

“This completes the outline of 
activities for the year in quail 
breeding, but, of course, it is im- 
possible to put the whole story on 
paper. Perseverance, painstaking 
attention to detail, absolute clean- 
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liness, the whole seasoned with no 
small proportion of intuition, I 
should say are the qualities that 
go far toward making the success- 
tul quail breeder. 

“Captive quail are likely to 
droop in August, if at all, and the 
advent of culd weather seems to 
put them on their feet again. The 
experienced breeder will have to 
determine, if his birds begin to 
droop, whether or not it will be 
best to turn them out.” 


D. H. Selden’s Quail Breeding 
Methods 

Mr. D. H. Selden, of Richmond, 
Va., bred his first quail twelve 
years ago, and he 1s probably the 
first man in the country to achieve 
any cunsiderable measure Of sus- 
tained success. Quail breeding 
with him has necessarily been a 
side issue as he is in the eimploy 
of a railroad. His business 
brings him in close contact with 
both iarmers and sportsmen, prin- 
cipally of the Southeast, and he 
has done valuable missionary work 
in preaching quail protectuuon to 
these and telling them how to go 
about it. Mr. Selden writes of 
his methods in quail breeding in 
part aa tollows: 


Prefers Game Bantams 


“| prefer game bantam hens 
for mothers, i tnd my breeders 
average about thirteen eggs a sea- 
son, commencing laying tne latter 
part of April or frst of May and 
quitting the last ot May, through 
weather condituons.have much to 
do with the beginning and end 
ot egg production, My laying ra- 
tion comsISts Of coltage cheese, 
soaked wheat and soaked clover 
seed, mixed with hard-boiled egg. 
‘the winter ration tor adult birds 
is composed ot a mixture of corn 
meal, cottage cheese, hard-boiled 
egg and svaked wheat and clover 
seed with a dash or two of red 
pepper. My breeders are con- 
hned in a pen 10x1lz feet covered 
with 4 -inch mesh wire cloth and 
1 put a strip ot old matting three- 
feet wide around the bottom ot 
the enclosure to minimize disturb- 
ing the birds. 

“Eggs are not collected till the 
quail hen becomes broody and 
the keeper’s hands should be thor- 
oughly cleansed before touching 
them. ‘lhe bantam is set in a 
small flour barrel and the eggs are 
sprinkled once or twice with luke- 
warm water three or four days be- 
fore they are due to hatch, as this 
softens the shell and saves a good 
many young birds. 

“The birds are kept in the bar- 
rel three or four days after they 
are hatched with a supply of mica 
grit and a little fresh water. Fol- 
lowing the second day, crumbled 
hard-boiled egg mixed with curds 
is given, a dash of red pepper 
being thrown in, 
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“On the sixth day the hen and 
brood are released irom the bar- 
rel and placed in an_ enclosure, 
the larger the better.” 

Mr, Selden advocates the oc- 
casional teeding of maggots in 
small quantities to quail chicks, 
but it is lhkely that this procedure 
in inexperienced hands will work 
great havoc. The leading pheasant 
breeders ot the country have aban- 
doned maggots, and the quail is 
a much trailer bird than the ring- 
neck. 


Little Things That Spell Success 


Continuing his narrative, Mr. 
Selden says: 

“Keep your birds a little hun- 
gry ali the time, otherwise they 
wil gorge and perish of what 1 
call ‘hard crop.’ 

“Green toods, such as lettuce 


and clover, are essential, 

“The larger the range of captive 
birds the better, and plenty ot 
cover should be provided—in oth- 
e: words, imitate Mother Nature 
as much as possible, 


“Never make a sudden move- 
ment when in sight of young or 
old quail and handle your birds 
as little as possible. 

“Overfeeding and feeding the 
wiong food account for most of 


the tailuies in quail breeding.” 
(To be continued.) 


THE MICHIGAN WILD LIFE 
CONSERVATION ASSO- 
CIATION 

Fietp & Stream Pus. Co.: 


Beginning the 28rd of February, 
1916, and continuing for three 
days thereafter, there will be held 
at the Auditorium at Saginaw, 
Mich., a Sporthman’s Show under 
the auspices of the Saginaw County 
Sportsman’s Association, of which 
H. A. Penney is secretary, and the 
Honorable W. S. Linton, chair- 
man, of the committee on the 
Sportsman’s Show. 

During this time also the Michi- 
gan Wild Life Conservation Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meet- 
ing. The Auditorium has a seat- 
ing capacity of 4,500. Each of 
the three evenings addresses and 
moving pictures will be given and 
shown by noted exponents of out- 
door life. The afternoon sessions 
of the State organization will be 
devoted to the discussion of the 
“more game” idea, and I especially 
invite to participate in this, either 
by being present or sending papers 
that can be read, those who are 
competent to tell what to do so 
that we can have more game in 
Michigan. We do not want to 
pass a lot of resolutions and say 
that such and such ought to be 
done, but we want to get right 
down to the fact of how shall we 
de #. 


We have an excellent Game 
Refuge law as far as it enables 
us to provide bird sanctuaries. 
During the year of 1914, fifty-five 
parcels of land of private owner- 
ship, comprising 24,000 acres, were 
dedicated to the State as game 
refuges. The State also has hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of 
wild and idle lands that could be 
used for sanctuaries, but we are 
not doing anything with them 
now, other than the police duty 
that is incident to the old idea of 
game protection by enacting more 
stringent laws, restricting the bag 
and then arresting violators if they 
can be caught. 

I am making this appeal so that 
we can bring together the best 
thought on this subject, and the 
convention may be of national use 
in that respect. Our Public Do- 
main Commission here having 
charge of this phase of the work 
is anxious to do something prac- 
tical if someone will only tell it 
how. We want some addresses 
from men capable of handling the 
subject on the planting of food, 
fencing, posting, putting the same 


* under the care of game keepers in- 


stead of game wardens; exter- 
minating vermin, keeping out fire, 
transferring wild life from covers 
where it could be spared to refuges 
where it needs it for breeding pur- 
poses. 

Please give this subject publicity, 
with the hope that we may have a 
successful convention and bring 
something to a practical focus on 
this much talked of question of 
“more game.” 


W. B. Mersuon, President. 


PROFESSIONAL CRIMINALS 
GET THEIR CHANCE TO 
SLAUGHTER WILD LIFE 


I am sure that sportsmen gen- 
erally, and especially those of Indi- 
ana, will be interested in the latest 
news from Pike County, Ind. 
Here it is! Now all that is lacking 
is to give the inmates of the insane 
asylums their chance, and I am 
sure that Pike County can be de- 
pended upon to attend to that little 
matter in due season.—W. T. H. 

Hunting has become a pleasant 
diversion for some of the inmates 
of the Pike County jail. Time 
hangs heavily on their hands and 
twice during the last week prison- 
ers were permitted the freedom of 
the nearby fields, and the privilege 
was given to shoot, maim or cap- 
ture wild game. Thus far the 
boarders have returned and have 
not violated their parole. “The 
business of going to jail is not so 
bad,” said a business man, “when 
one can enjoy himself like a sport 
at the expense of the county tax- 
payers. 
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PHILADELPHIA SPORTMEN’S 
SHOW 

Lovers of sports will be inter- 
ested to learn that a Sportsmen’s 
Show is to be held in the First 
Regiment Armory, Broad and Cal- 
lowhill Sts., Philadelphia, Penna., 
the week of February 26th-March 


4th, 1916. The exhibition is to 
be conducted by the First Regi- 
ment Infantry N. G. P., and is 


being planned on a scale that will 
eclipse anything of its kind ever 
held in Philadelphia. 

Many unique features have been 
planned, the most notable of 
which will be the Championship 
Indoor Tennis Tournament, staged 
on the big drill floor of the 
Armory, while on the lower floor 
the Indoor Golf Links will stage 
the first real indoor golf tourna- 
ment ever held in Philadelphia. 
On the Armory Rifle Ranges one 
of the most important rifle tourna- 


ments eves held in Philadelphia 
will be conducted. A_ list of 
events of this feature has been 


prepared which will cover the en- 
tire field of rifle shooters all the 
way from the expert sharpshooter 
down to the young man who has 
just learned how to point a gun, 
and will also include a_ special 
class for the ladies. In the big 
swimming pool devotees of aqua- 
tics will be entertained in the 
shape of water polo, relay races, 
exhibitions of diving and other 
water sports. 

The Armory Building will be 
transformed into a section of the 
Maine Woods, big game hunters 
will show the way they camp in 
the wilderness, while the Boy 
Scouts will show their lines of 
activity in the form of a camp 
surrounded by forestry. 

Fine specimens of taxidermy 
will be placed in life-like abandon 
and every huntsman who is pin 
ing for the thrill of pulling the 
trigger on his first shot of the 
season, will find the waiting less 
oppressive after browsing about 
amid these life-like scenes of 
game haunts. This miniature 
strip of woods will contain ex- 
hibits of hunt'ng trophies, mount- 
ed wild game animals and _ fish, 


taxidermy, railroad exhibits of 
hunting sections. The Guides 
and Guides’ Association, Camps 


and Camp Association will also 
be there, and information relat've 
to camps, hunting guides’ equip- 


——— eee eee 


take un- 
limited time to collect piece-meal, 
will be obtainable here in a trice. 

The Rifle Shoot Committee, con- 


ment, etc., which would 


sisting of Lieut. Roland C. Heis- 
ler, chairman; Capt. Robert B. 
Atwood and Captain Clarence B. 
Bishop, are preparing a program 
of events which will include a 
School Match, an Intercollegiate 
Match, a Company and Regimental 
Match, an open team match and 
a match between teams represent 
ing camps of Patriotic Order 
Sons of America. 

The headquarters 
mittee is located in 
Broad and Callowhill 
delphia, Pa. 


the 


the com- 
Armory, 
Phila 


of 
the 
Sts., 


CAMP-FIRE CLUB RIFLE 
ASSOCIATION 
Frecp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

You may be interested to know 
that at a meeting of the Board 
of Governors held last Tuesday 
the resolution was offered and 
unanimously adopted that there 
be formed a Camp-Fire Club Rifle 
Association under the rules and 
regulations of the National Rifle 
Association, to be open to all Camp- 
Fire members and confined to 
them, provided they are citizens 
of the United States. 

Artuur F. Rice, 
Secretary. 


RIFLE SIGHTS AND HOLDING 
—PART III 
By Warren H, Miller 

We now come to the important 
part of holding in big-game rifle- 
shooting. You read much of mak- 
ing a hyman tripod of yourself, to 
get steadiness, and probably won- 
der why so much stress is laid on 
it when most of the shots you had 
requ'red a swift, easy swing rather 
than any steadiness. What you 
really need is a sharp eyesight and 
a prompt, accurate trigger-finger. 
Any trigger which “creeps”? is out 
of the question for woods shooting. 
You want an instant release, of 
not over four pounds trigger pull. 
All the mlitery “dodges” for a 
steady, rock-like foundation on 
which to base your shot are “‘nix,”’ 
but of course should be learned, 
as there will be long-range, still 
shots in which they will be useful. 
But the shooting that you will use 
far more is a swift swing of the 


AND RIFLES f 
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rifle on or ahead of the game, and 
a quick, simultaneous trigger-pull 
the second that the bead is where 
you want it. Such great game 
shots as Lyman and Walter Win- 
ans insist on th’s training as the 
only one. I personally have found 
use for the other, and expect to 
use it a good deal more, especially 
in mountain work, as time goes by. 
But, even after the first shot is 
thus expended and a hit scored, 
even a mortally wounded animal 
will in most cases start off at top 
speed, and it’s up to you to ham 
mer him as long as you can see 
to shoot. The quicker he is 
down to stay the less your chances 
of losing him are. It’s no fun to 
try to find a deer a hundred yards 
from where he stood when you put 
n the mortal-heart shot; he may 
have gone almost anywhere and 
left no great amount of blood be- 
hind to give you a clew. Moun 
tain game is even worse, for it 
has an engaging habit of running 
over precipices and rolling down 
slopes, breaking its horns, and 
staggering off to places where no 
one but a fly could crawl down to 
it, to let you miss him much after 
the first shot. And then you are 
right back to the woodsman’s art 
of chucking it to him as he hops, 
with a rifle. No, cut out that 
guardsman stunt of holding the 
fore-end on the tip of thumb and 
forefinger; get a firm grip on fore- 
end and tang, and learn, first of 
all, to shoot standing up in any 
old position so that you soak it to 
him at the instant that the bead is 
in the right place. It is not hard. 
Four shots out of five into a stand- 
ing deer as big as a rabbit at 75 
yards is a score that any deer- 
hunter should make easily if he is 
going to go after them in the 
woods. Personally, I never found 
any gain by holding longer than it 
took to swing the rifle on the mark 
and fire. To wait longer would 
be simply to swing it back and 
catch another sight, so why not let 
off in the first place? A military 
man, not used to th’s style of 
shooting, is of course at a great 


disadvantage when you begin to 
speed him up. Shooting against a 
“crack,” on fifteen seconds time 


limit, I once ran up a score of 85 
against his 56. He shot his first 
ones as fast as he could aim, with 
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the result that they all went wild, 
and then got off the rest of his 
shots at about 4 seconds each, 
scoring a few bull’s-eyes, but both 
in number of bull’s-eyes and total 
score my huntsman’s way of aim- 
ing had it on him. Give him 
plenty of time and he would have 
made every shot a bull’s-eye, but 
what good would that have done 
him with a deer in the woods? 
I have made my best “possibles,”’ 
ten successive bulls, by just swing- 
ing the sights across the bull and 
letting drive as I crossed, and 
never could equal them by slow 
and careful holding. The point is 
that it is just as accurate as the 
slower method and infinitely more 
serviceable on game; in fact, it is 
the only practical method on game. 

Therefore, begin at the start 
with moving targets at close range. 
A pendulum tin can, a blue rock 
thrown in the air will teach you 
more woodsman rifle-shooting than 
any amount of range practice. 
Learn, first of all, just how much 
of your front sight seen means dead 
in the mark, and then always see 
that much s ght when you lay the 
piece. Next, plant it on the mark, 
or, if it is moving, ahead of the 
mark the right amount, and let off 
at once. That’s all there is to it, 
training of the trigger-finger to let 
up, the arms to hold the rifle 
sights in line, the eye to see the 
mark and the s‘ghts at the same 
time. A barrel rolling down hill, 
a cardboard deer, bear, or rabbit 
hung from a trolley wheel, run- 
ning on a taut wire with a slant 
to it like the cash runways in a 
department store, cans and blue 
rocks tossed into the air—these are 
the marks that count for real 
training. I quite agree with T. S. 
Van Dyke, the still hunter, in his 
remark that what the woodsman 
needs is the ability to hit a three- 
inch bull’at 40 yards every time 
for ordinary work, and the same 
at 75 yards every time for profi- 
ciency. Anyone that can do that 
on three-second time limit with no 
misses is good enough for the 
woods. Military work begins 
where the huntsman leaves off, and 
requires a different training. At 
that, they should provide for quick, 
accurate firing during a charge or 
melée when the ranges are close 
and two seconds is the most that 
anyone should have to aim and 
fire, 

A miss is as good as a niile. 
What counts in hunting are the 
hits only. There are no 4's and 3’s 


to help along the score, and 
therein is the danger of target 
practice. One gets contented with 


a string of fours, all of which are 
misses, and the other fellow with 
his bull’s-eyes may lose to you be- 
cause of a wild 2 or a mean 8, in 
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spite of the fact that he hit and 
you did not. Your total striking 
circle in a deer is about 12 inches, 
24 in elk, moose or bear; get the 
notion that it is either to hit in- 
side of that or not at all. Every 
running animal has to be lead; not 
right ahead of him, but above or 
below him, depending upon whether 
he is going up or down in his 
bound. An elk’s back will rise ten 
feet in the air in mid-jump, a deer 
about six feet; if you fire then 
you will most likely overshoot as 
he will have come down from two 
to four feet while your bullet is 
getting there, so try to get him 
coming down, and hold low and in 
front. About two feet in a hun- 
dred yards is none too much, Like 
the wing-shooter, you can cut this 
down a bit by getting the knack 
of flipping the rifle ahead as you 
pull trigger, it then gets its lead 
wh'le the hammer is coming down. 
To get to know your rifle with 
this kind of shooting takes prac- 
tice at moving marks, and not 
slow ones either, but marks going 
about twenty feet a second at 
least. That is going about fifty 
feet a second, yet many of your 
shots will be at this speed and 
will need lots of holding ahead 
and lots of practice to know how 
much, 

After climbing a steep slope or 
running fast to make a quick de- 
tour you will be sweating like a 
bull, and your fingers will be slip- 
pery and cannot grasp the fore- 
end with any firmness. For this 
reason checking on both tang and 
fore-end are essential; if you 
bought your rifle plain, do it your- 
self with a checking tool which 
you can buy from the sporting- 
goods store for fifty cents. Or, 
have the local gunsmith do it; but 
never omit it. 

Again, when tracking elk or 
deer in the snow, be careful about 
letting your right hand get numb 
or sluggish. A finger-mitt is no 
good, for the actual shooting, it is 
far too clumsy, and you cannot 
feel the trigger sensitively through 
it. I lost a fine shot once from 
this very cause. He had been 
watching me, and suddenly burst 
into a dead run about seventy 
yards off. I had no time to get 
off the glove and fired with the 
mitt on. The rifle went off before 
I was ready and I overshot. I 
was just drawing the front sight 
fine when it fired, and I knew I 
had missed. A friend of mine 
lost a deer from numbness because 
when he started the deer he found 
his hand, only a short time out of 
the mitt, so numb that his thumb 
simply would not raise the ham- 
mer. He wanted it to, all right, 
but there was nothing doing with 
the thumb! The best way is to 


carry your rifle in your left hand 
and keep the right bare and tucked 
into your coat or shirt, on your 
breast so that it will be warm and 
ready to use instantly. 

A rifle strap is essential in the 
western mountains. In the eastern 


woods it is more or less of a 
nuisance, unless you use it in 
firing. I do so, and find tkrt it 


not only gives you steadiness, but 
checks that wild impulse to jerk 
up the rifle on sight of game. The 
rifle must not be jerked up, raise 
it slowly, taking the time to align 
the sights so that they will fall 
to your shoulder practically trained 
true. My strap is just long 
enough to slip my elbow into, and 
when the p'ece is at shoulder the 
strap is taut and helps hold the 
rifle firmly so that one can swing 
the sights without wabbling. In 
raising the rifle the strap drops 
naturally around my elbow, and, 
as it comes to shoulder it begins 
to set fast. In a cross wind it is 
the only thing, for the amount 
that a gusty wind will wabble a 
well-held barrel is almost unbeliev- 
able. For that reason avoid a 
standing shot where the wind is 
heavy. The strap should be wide 
and soft, tapering down at each 
end to an inch. The bronze swivel 
buckle is the right one for the 
fore-end, for, in running from it 
over your shoulder, the buckle 
swivels, thus feeding the strap flat 
on your shoulder and not at a 
twist as it would do if the buckle 
were merely hinged. A_ hinged 
bronze buckle goes at the lower 
end of the strap on the stock. 
Your rifle is your hunting com- 
panion, your best friend, and the 
heart of your trip. Pick out the 
one that you fancy and then stick 
to it, learning all about it, “‘doll- 
ing it up’ with sights and straps 
and checks, everything that will 
make the weapon more efficient. 
Every man has his own pets; I 
will describe my three and their 
sights, not that they are a model 
for anyone else, but to give some 
idea of the practical considerations 
that went into their selection. My 
western rifle is a Model 95, 
a cheerful young cannon with a 
knockout punch. She weighs but 
8% pounds for all that, and has 
a handsome stock with checkered 
fore-end and tang. I owned an 
other just like her, only plainer, 
for some time before I was sure 
that she was the rifle for me. She 
has a plain front sight with the 45 
degree filed across the rear upper 
corner of the knife; a combination 
wide notch leaf and flat bar with 
pearl triangle sight on the barrel, 
and a flexible tang peep on the 
tang. I use the tang for most 
shooting, the flat bar for all short- 
range shooting, with the .380 sup- 
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plemental in the Marble-Brayton 
steel auxiliary cartridge for small 
game met on the trail. Rifle No. 
2 is a .82-20 Model 92, for eastern 
work on deer and hiking trips 
where you want a good, all-around 
rifle that can get squirrels, wood- 
chucks, ducks, etc., with the .32 
S. & W. short, and the H. V. car- 
tridge for deer and long-range 
shots at fox, duck or hawk. She 
has plain front sight, filed; re- 
ceiver tang peep, and folding wide- 
notch leaf and flat bar. The re- 
ceiver peep is raised out of the 
way in d'm light and the other 
sight used; otherwise I use the 
peep entirely, for quickness and 
accuracy. Rifle No. 3 is the Kid’s 
treasure, also my own. It is a 
.22 Favorite, shooting all the .22 
cartridges. It has a folding tang 
peep, and combination front sight, 
giving a ring-and-p'nhead or ivory 
bead at will, and the barrel sight 
is a folding wide-notch leaf. The 
latter, in combination with the 
ivory bead, is the genera! choice 
for game, the tang peep and pin- 
head for long-range work. With 
these the Kid once made a 44x50 
at 100 yards, and I had to make 
a 47 to keep him from trampl'ng 
all over me! All three of these 
rifles are some busy, and they suit 
us a whole lot. And this last is 
a quality in a rifle by no means to 
be overlooked. Do not stop with 
a weapon that you are not com- 
pletely satisfied with. 


NISKAYUNA RIFLE CLUB 


NOTES 

As in the past you have fa- 
vored us with short news items 
in your publication, I am taking 
the liberty of again requesting 
this favor. 

The annual meeting of the 
Niskayuna Rifle Club was held 
January 15th and the following 
officers ‘were elected for 1916: 

President, F. T. Marks; vice- 


president, N. W. Lower; secretary, 
C. C. Sliter; treasurer, M. Wade 
Lansing; executive officer, H. W. 


Snyder; range officer, L. E. Os- 
borne. 

The year just passed has been 
a very enthusiastic and satisfac- 


tory shooting season. 

Our club now has a_ member- 
ship of 120 men with very bright 
prospects of doubling this number 
before the closng of the present 
year. 

Considerable interest is being 
awakened in this city by the club 
and the sport which we are enjoy- 
ing in this respect. We have now 
amended our by-laws and are ad- 
mitting ladies as associate mem- 


bers of the organization. This 
change has been made on account 
of a number of requests from 


members that their wives be al- 
lowed to enjoy the sport. 
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We have also installed a trap 
division which last fall was en- 
couragingly supported and which 
is gaining new recruits at every 
meet. 

A number of members of the 
club have gotten together and 
have purchased a tract of 406 
acres in the Adirondacks which 
we hope to increase to 1,000 acres 
in the near future and hold as a 
game preserve. An _ opportunity 
is being given to the members of 
the club to subscribe for this and 
become members of the game pre- 
serve organization. Improvements 
will be made throughout the tract 
and with the support which is be- 
ing given us by the members we 
are contemplating some good 
shooting during the coming hunt- 
ing season. 

Cuas. C. Stiter, Secretary. 


BARREL MATERIALS 
By Edward C. Crossman 

Pretty it is, to some tastes, the 
twisted, turned, scrolled, grape- 
viny curlicues of grey and black 
in the other fellow’s Damascus 
barrels. Admire the figure if you 
will, but envy no man the owner- 
ship thereof, 

Much as I hate to put even the 
smallest gnat in the ointment of 
some fellow’s pleasure in his hand- 
some four- or five-stripe Damascus 
barrels, I’ve got to say that for 
the sum of two dollars and fifty 
cents, coin of the realm, any gun- 
maker can bring across the water 
plain steel barrels superior in every 
respect to the old costly Damascus 
tubes. 

Gunmakers cater to the wishes 
of the dear public. If a man, 
reading or hearing from his fore- 
bears of the virtues that le in the 
built-up layers of iron and steel 
that lie in Damascus, desires such 


tubes on his new gun, he gets 
them without ado. Never a word 
is there in the catalog of any 


shotgun maker to spoil his pleas- 
ure, or to head him off from a 
mistake. 

Also, strange as it may seem, 
Damascus tubes can be laid down 
in these United States for about 
$1.50 each, rough bored and with 
the flats already on them, ready 
to start through the _  factor‘es’ 
machines. 

If you'll read between the lines 
of some of the catalogs of Ameri- 
can makers you'll find what they 
think of the good old built-up 
barrels, alas now inferior to the 
plainest sort of ordinary steel 
tube. Our makers will turn out 
for you a light weight 20 bore, as 
light as any reasonable man could 
ask, but never with Damascus bar- 
rels, They don’t say why, they 
merely say that you can have the 
gun with our “Nitro,” “Golden 
Eagle,” “Bull Run,” or other 


fancy name for plain steel, but 
not with Damascus, 
The reason is merely because 


the old material lacks strength as 
compared with the new fluid steels. 

Also other indictments are to be 
drawn against the old tiibes. They 
pit easier than the plain steel, be- 
cause of the soft iron used in the 
composition, and the fact that it 
does not take on the same polish 
as the steel particles. The finished 
exterior of the gun lacks the pro- 
tection of the well-browned, plain 
steel barrel, and rusts very quickly. 

In the best of the barrels it is 
impossible to guard against flaws, 
open places in the work of welding 
the layers, and it is an old trick 
with the gunsmith of hammering 
closed such open spots. Subjected 
to hydraulic test, such barrels not 
infrequently emit a tiny, high ve- 
locity stream of the water under 
pressure within. 

In the days when the welded 
tubes were in their prime, steel was 
in its infancy. Gunmakers did 
not trust a plain steel barrel, nor 
was their distrust an injustice to 
the material at their hands. 

They sed to subject their rough 
tubes to the primary proof in the 
regular proof houses as laid down 
by law, a wholly superfluous proc 
ess in these days. But then, wth 
poor tubes, they did not want to 
go to the expense of finishing up 
and joining a pair of barrels, only 
to have them open up on the 
finish proof charge, to which all 
finished guns were subjected. If 
the tubes were bad they wanted to 
find out about it early in the game 
—and not infrequently they did. 

Then, the welded layers of iron 


and steel, welded by hand into 
ribbons, twisted and hammered and 
finally pounded into the rough 


tube over a mandrel, were a guar- 
antee that although lable to the 
objections they are at the present 
time, they would not let go all 
holds and carry away a hand or 
two for souvenirs. 

Now steel is steel, not a large 
interrogation point. For shotgun 
barrels the fluid metal is run into 
a huge press, with a top that can 
be driven down by tremendous 
pressure from above. As the pres- 
sure falls on the steel, the im- 
purities are driven out, and burn 
violently in the form of gas. 

An ingot from steel so treated 
is all steel, without impurities and 
without flaws. At present this 
compressed fluid steel is the most 
reliable material for shotgun 
tubes, hard, tough, bulging long 
before it lets go, and of a struc- 
ture that practically never develops 
a bad spot that may let go when 
powder pressure falls upon it. 

Also it is very cheap in most 
excellent quality. An American 
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gunmaker, as I said before, can 
lay down a pair of tubes almost 
ready for joining together, of a 
quality better than the best Damas- 
cus tube ever welded, and for a 
consideration of about $2.50. 

True, there are other grades of 
fluid steel, far more costly ones, 
but the most expensive barrels 
now brought to America, the 
Whitworth, cost the gunmaker but 
$22 a pair. Hold on, that’s all 
right if the makers do ask far 
more than that additional for 
Whitworth. The tubes are very 
hard to machine; all shotgun tubes 
are liable to accidents in manu- 
facture that may ruin them, and 
what you pay for Whitworth bar- 
rels is merely the!r cost, your pro- 
rata of the few spoiled ones, and 
the highscost of turning them into 
the slim, graceful shotgun barrels 
of the finished gun. 

Probably the Poldi rustless steel 
is at present the best material in 
the world for shotgun tubes, if the 
proof-house reports of Germany, 
France and Belgium can be be- 
lieved. They stand more pressure 
than even the best Krupp, and 
they don’t rust under any ordinary 
circumstances, 

I do not own a pair of shotgun 
barrels of this material, but I do 
own a Mauser shoot’ng the Spring- 
field cartridge and with barrel of 
this stuff. Also I do know that I 
leave the poor gun uncleaned for 
three days at a time if the spirit 
does not move me to clean it, and 
that it shines back cheerfully at 
me when I get the powder residue 
out with some nitro cleaner. 

I do not think that leaving a 
shotgun uncleaned even by salt 
water for a week would rust thé 
stuff, but then my experience with 
leaving shotguns uncleaned by salt 
water is very |'mited. 

Strange as it may seem, prac- 
tically every barrel used by the 
standard American makers of 
double guns comes from abroad, 
either from Belgium or from Ger- 
many. All Damascus barrels come 
from Belgium. A few of our 
makers turn out their own tubes 
in the low grades, but this is the 
rare exception. 

In spite of Yankee genius our 
tube-makers shy at the task of 
turning out barrels of such ma- 
terial as the fluid steel, carried to 
so high a finished point as are the 
imported tubes, all for the price 
of less than $3.00. 


NEW YORK TO HAVE ITS 
PUBLIC TRAPS 

SPACE SET ASIDE IN VAN CORTLANDT 
PARK FOR PURPOSE 

The recognition by the New York 

City Park Comm'ssioners of trap- 

shooting as a sport by the setting 

aside of two acres of ground in the 

northeastern section of Van Cort- 
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landt Park for the devotees of “‘the 
sport alluring’ is another indica- 
tion of the marvelous growth of 
the pastime. 

New York is the first city to re- 
alize the importance of trapshoot- 
ing, and the necessity of having 
public traps. Many cities have 
municipal tennis courts, gridiron 
and baseball fields, and some few 
have established golf links, but the 
trapshooter has no place in the 
public parks where he could bang 
away at the clay birds. Now he 
is coming into his own. 

No sooner had the New York 
Commissioners granted the ‘“‘scat- 
ter gun” bugs permission to go 
ahead with the’r plans for the erec- 
tion of a $10,000 clubhouse than 
Chicago launched a boom for pub- 
lic traps in Grant Park. And so 
it will come to pass that Grant 
Park will have public traps, for 
Chicago has no desire to play sec- 
ond fiddle to New York. 

This New York proposition was 
engineered by C. T. Summerson, 
secretary of the White Plains Gun 
Club. He formed the Greater New 
York Gun Club, which now has 
500 members. The organizat'on 
should be the largest in the coun- 
try within a year. The largest at 
present is the Chicago Trapshoot- 
ing Club, with 600 members. 

The Park Commissioners have 
given the club a ten-year permit 
for the use of the park, but also 
stipulate that the shooting will 
come under the supervision of the 
commissioners. 

Any citizen may join the club, 
and the dues will be small. Three 
days of the week will be set aside 
when only the members of the club 
will be permitted to use the traps. 
The other three days will give the 
general public a chance to try their 
accuracy and skill in hitting the 
blue rocks. 

The clubhouse now being erected 
will be two stories in height, the 
second floor being exclusively for 
the women trapshooters, of whom 
there are many in the metropolitan 
city. A shell house will also be 
built. There will be three movable 
traps. 

It is the intention of the club 
officers to promote trapshooting at 
night, and with that idea in mind 
they have arranged for the proper 
illumination of the traps. 

What one city has done another 
can do. Chicago, St. Louis, Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland and other cities 
have parks which would allow the 
installation of public traps for trap- 
shooters, and to get such privileges 
it is only necessary for the shoot- 
ers to show a few real signs of 
activity. The New York Commis- 
sioners were shown there was a 
demand for public traps, and they 
immediately met the demand.— 
New York Evening Sun. 


SNAP-SHOOTING WITH THE 
TWENTY-TWO 
Ray Ernest Smith 

For many years the closing of 
the open season for big game has 
signified the termination of my 
trips afield. With my guns be- 
fore me in their cabinet, I have 
contented myself with dreams of 
past exploits and with plans for 
future expeditions. It is true that 
on one or two occasions I have 
made one in a party for a day’s 
trip after rabbits, but, frankly, 
there was scant pleasure to me in 
killing a hound-driven “snow shoe” 
with the shotgun. 

There was no feeling of satis- 
faction when I made a kill, and no 
stab of regret when I scored a 
clean miss. 

This is all changed now. The 
rabbit has as many possibilities to 
me as any game animal, and I can 
experience with it all the thrills 
that formerly were associated only 
with the gun on grouse; or the rifle 
on big game; and all because last 
season, for the first time, I used 
the ubiquitous .22 as a rabbit gun, 
and as a consequence there ceased 
to be any closed season on my 
hunting activities. 

This little rifle has always been a 
favorite of mine for short-range 
target work, and for shooting the 
omnipresent sparrow, while with 
the long-rifle, hollow-point bullet, | 
have had many hours of good 
shooting fun with squirrel and 
woodchuck. 

For many years I had watched 
the exhibitions of various rifle ex- 
perts using this little firearm, and 
always with the feeling that many 
of their tricks would not be 
especially difficult of emulation. 
Early last spring I decided to do 
some experimenting, and conse- 
quently two or three times each 
week I spent an hour or two in 
practise. 

I commenced with the easier of 
the standard trick shots; that of 
placing in a row various small ob- 
jects (usually lumps of coal), and 
then, with gun held steadily to 
shoulder, and shooting as rapidly 
as possible, smashing them in rota- 
tion. After but short practice | 
found this a comparatively easy 
procedure. From this I progressed 
to the more difficult feats of hit- 
ting tin cans thrown in the air, 
smashing clay balls, etc. These 
experiences took place in the 
spring, summer and early fall, 
and were sandwiched in between 
business, fishing trips and various 
other matters. 

Early in the winter, with the 
coming of the first snow, I re- 
ceived an invitation to again join a 
party for an afternoon with the 
hounds, after rabbits, and with 
some considerable trepidation, took 
with me the little rifle, rather than 
the customary twelve gauge; but 
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the first hour in the woods con- 
vinced me that I had made no 
mistake and that I had discovered 
a new thrill in rifle shooting at 
moving game. 

The first rabbit, started by the 
dogs, made a short run over the 
snow-covered swamp bottom, then 
turned and swung over the hill 
directly toward me. I could hear 
the deep-toned, ringing bay of the 
hounds drawing nearer and nearer, 
and mindful of the many jibes of 
my companions anent the .22, I 
slipped the mitten from my hand 
and closely scanning the hill-side, 
prayed that my first snot might be 
an open one. It was—and ridicu- 
lously easy. While the voices of 
the hounds were yet some distance 
away I caught a glimpse of a 
bounding glimmer of white coming 
straight toward me through the 
scattered spruces and pines of the 
hillside. I had just come to the 
conclusion that it was “now or 
never,” when the rabbit stopped, 
not six rods from my stand, and 
deliberately started to scratch its 


ear with a hind foot. He never 
itched again! Straight through 
the head the little hollow-point 
went, and the resultant damage 


would have served as a perfect 
advertisement for the smashing 
effect of any high-power cartridge. 

This first kill of the first rabbit 
started, gave me just the needed 
nerve steadier, and when No. 2 
came tearing across a little open- 
ing in the spruces, the second shot 
sent him in a double somersault 
from which he never arose. 

That was a red-letter day for 
the scoffed-at .22. Eight rabbits 
started by the dogs, and six of the 
eight to its credit. 

Twice again that winter did the 
little gun and I sally forth, and 
each time, returning, put to shame 
the “scatter guns” of the party, 
and fun—it’s the best fun in the 
world! -Rabbits are plentiful in 
nearly every section of the coun- 
try, the .22 is inexpensive and the 
cost of its ammunition but a trifle, 
and the amount of real outdoor 
shooting enjoyment to be had from 
the combination must be experi- 
enced to be realized. 

Early in the game I found that 
I must make a change in my cus- 
tomary sights. I am the veriest 
tyro regarding the science of rifle 
sighting, my experience being 
limited to the use of the gun on 
game, rather than at the butts. 
My big-game rifles are all equipped 
with the Lyman type of sight— 
not so much because of any deep- 
grounded theories of my own—as 
because the consensus of opinion 
seems to be that they are the 
proper ones for that purpose. 

When I took up snap-shooting at 
moving objects, alive or inanimate, 
I found that the plain open sight 
with very low horns was, for my 
use at least, the best. 
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I arrived at this conclusion from 
the following facts: I discovered 
that at least fifty per cent. of my 
misses were due to over-shooting, 
and also found that I was much 
more certain of a hit when the 
object aimed at was above the line 
of the sights all the time. In other 
words, I found that I attained my 
best results from shooting under 
the target, rather than from shoot- 
ing at it—and I must see the ob- 
ject with both eyes to attain any 
degree of certainty. 

The above conclusion being ar- 
rived at, I proceeded to prove it 
Q. E. D. An ordinary miniature 
target was set up at twenty yards 
and, taking in all of the front 
sight and a perceptible portion of 
the barrel as well, I held far 
enough under the black to allow a 
distinct margin of white to show 
betwen it and the sights, and I 
then adjusted them so that holding 
in this way, my shots would cut 
the center of the “bull.” When I 
came to try ‘this out on game it 
worked to perfection. I could see 
the moving game above my sights, 
with both eyes, all the time, and 
the question of elevation needed no 
consideration. One __ instinctively 
takes a full sight when shooting 
quickly, and with the sights ar- 
ranged as I have described, the 
only matter for consideration left 
is that of lateral lead and trigger 
pressure—both of which are mat- 
ters having to do with the personal 
equation of the shooter. 


REFINISHING THE GUNSTOCK 


Fietp & StrEaAM Pus. Co.: 
Please answer through your 
next issue of Fietp AND STREAM 


the best method of improving the 
appearance of an old gun, that is, 
the gun is a high-grade good shoot- 
er but the stock and forearm I 
wish to varnish. What is the best 
varnish, also how will I polish the 
Damascus barrels outside? 
W. E. Wotrr. 

Ans.—Remove old varnish from 
stock and fore end and rub with 
pure linseed oil, rubbing oil well 
into the grain of the wood. The 
more rubbing the finer finish. Clean 
barrels with toothbrush and some 
good oil, scrub well and the de- 
sign of the barrels will show up 
nicely.—Eb, 


THE NEW TRAPSHOOTING 
SCHOOL 


The mere mention of a _ trap- 
shooting school will cause sports- 
men to sit up and take notice, 
as the saying goes, for while there 
have been and still are places 
where tennis, golf and other sports 
are taught novices, this country 
has never boasted anything in the 
form of a shooting school. Antici- 
pating the many queries which 
will follow the announcement of 


the starting of the trapshooting 
school, E, I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. send out the following in- 
formation concerning same: 

The school will be operated at 
Atlantic City, N. J., the greatest 
year-round pleasure resort in the 
world, and a place annually visited 
by more sportsmen than any other 
city. 

The purpose of this new shoot- 
ing school is threefold, viz., to 
teach the proper care and use of 
firearms; to instruct men and 
women in the art of trapshooting, 
and to provide a place where the 
thousands and thousands of “gun 


bugs” who yearly visit Atlantic 
City may enjoy their favorite 
sport, engage in trophy contests, 


team races, etc., in a place easily 
accessible and at a moderate cost. 

The school will be in operation 
about March 15, or by April Ist 
at the outside. The equipment 
will consist of one Ideal Leggett 
and one Western McCrea auto- 
matic trap, standard targets being 
used, twenty-gauge guns of prac- 
tically every make, and competent 
men in charge. The targets will 
be thrown against a background 
of water, targets and shot falling 
into the Atlantic Ocean. 

Standard trap loads will be on 
sale, but only twenty-gauges may 
be used. The targets will be 
thrown about forty yards. A per- 
son desiring to use his own gun 
may do so, but only _ factory- 
loaded ammunition can be shot 
on the range. 

The services of Henry Hewg'll 
Stevens, famous professional and 
known to everyone in the trap 
shooting game as “Hank,” has 
been secured and he will be in 
charge of the school as manager, 
and will act as personal instructor 
at no cost whatever to anyone de- 
siring his services. Mr. Stevens 
has been shooting since 1888, and 
nearly thirty years ago competed 
on the trapshooting team of Rut- 
gers College, of which he is a 
graduate, against the Pr:nceton, 
Yale and other college teams. In 
the year 1903, Mr. Stevens turned 
professional, 

Mr. Stevens is well equipped by 
personality, experience and ab/lity 
to fill his new position. He has 
made for himself a host of friends 
everywhere, who will always re- 
member him as the genial “Hank.” 
One of the original Westy Ho- 
gans, he has done much to insure 
the present success of that or- 
ganization. His experience covers 
every phase of the gun and am- 
munition game, and all kinds of 
game shooting as well as trap- 
shooting. It may be well to say 
also that he coached the 1913 
Princeton College trapshooting 
team, which won the intercollegi- 
ate trapshooting contest, and also 
the 1915 Yale College trapshoot- 
ing team, which won the cham- 
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Listen! You'll find it the driest, most 
comfortable fishing boat you ever 
stepped into. It’s steady and stable, 
walk all around in it and it’ll never tip 
over. Light—easy to handle—roomy. 
Can’t leak, water-log, dry out or open 


at 
MULLINS 

STEEL BOATS 4am 
CANT SINK: .. a 
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Fishing’ . yomen Good When You Have a Mullins Boat 


Never fished from aMullins boat? Gee, you certainly have a treat coming, brother! 





at the seams—never needs calking. 
You can face either end of the boat 
when fishing. In either deep or 
shallow water, rain or shine, Mullins 
steel fishing boats make the greatest 
sport in the world doubly enjoyable. 


Don’t buy any kind of rowboat, power boat or canoe, until 
you have read Mullins catalog. 


THE W. H. MULLINS COMPANY, 722 Franklin Street, SALEM, OHIO 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Steel and Wooden Pleasure Boats 


Free on request. 




























2 HAVE You A BIRD DOG?---- THEN YOU WANT 


HE Amateur 


Trainer 
FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 


A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 

WHOSE SYSTEM IS UP TO DATE AND STANDS UN- 

EQUALED. 16TH EDITION--1909. MERIT MADE IT FAMOUS. 
NEW EDITION JUST OUT. ---|LLUSTRATED. 


A plain, practical and concise, yet 
thorough, guide in the art of train- 
ing, handling and the correcting of 
faults of the bird dog subservient 
to the gun afield. Written especially 
for the novice, but o8 valuable 
to the experienced handler. By 
’ following the instructions plainly 
> riven, every shooter possessed of a 
ttle common sense and patience 
can train his own dogs 
to perfection. If your 
dog is inobedient, does 
not retrieve, or if so, is 
hard mouthed, unsteady 
to pointand shot, chases 
zabbite.is whipsny gun- 
shy, ete., you wi i 
anv out ample directions how to 
correct any such fault apecdiiy and thoroughly. Dogs of 
any age or breed can be taught to retrieve promptly 
and made submissive. Comqrchensitte, popular form, de- 
void of long-spun theories, based on practical experience 
throughout. A large volume of pastime reading notintend- 
ed nor promised, but this book is guaranteed to contain the 
most practical information on the subject at any price. 
Chapters on feeding; care‘of the dog; explicit symptoms 
of usual diseases. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


PAPER COVER, $1.00; CLOTH & GOLD, 1.50 
Special Offer: 1 2c" 8%. to Ficiaa Stream $1.50) Both for 


* Amateur Trainer (paper cover) 1.00, $1.05 





— BY 
ED. F. HABERLEIN. 
















$2.50 
88) Fourth Avenue, NEW YORE 
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Herman’s U. S. Army Shoe 


Munson Munson 
Last Last 





who wants to keep his feet easy and 


Every man _ ke : e on 
efficient—free from corns, stiff joints, Ingrowing nats, 


alled heels and blisters—should wear this shoe. Every 
J. S. soldier from private to general is required to 
wear the Munson style shown here. 
We have made 500,000 pore for army wear gad are 
yi Pa iviliz >mz hrough 4500 
supplying the great civilian demand t § , 
stores. Ask your dealer. Price $5.00 post paid. 
Black or tan. When ordering by mail, state size and 
width usually worn. 


We guarantee fit and satisfaction. 
Army shoes viscolized, waterproofed, $5.00 to $6.50 a 
pair, black or tan. Booklet free. 


JOS. M. HERMAN SHOE CO., 602 Albany Bldg. Boston, U.S.A. 























We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD 
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pionship last year. When Mr. 
Stevens’ ability as a shooter 
comes up, one has but to refer 
to the official trapshooting re- 
cords for the past several years 
to appreciate his true worth, and 
men who have shot with him in 
the field and from the blinds and 
shooting boxes will tell you that 
his aim is deadly—in fact he sel- 
dom misses, 

In inaugurating this new school, 
the DuPont Company believes that 


it will prove a boon to every 
sportsman who visits Atlantic 
City, and will also fill a long- 


felt want on the part of those 
who have desired to learn to shoot 
under the tutelage of a competent 
instructor, such as Mr. Stevens. 
From time to time events will be 
arranged for groups of shooters 
who may be at the seaside resort, 
and team races and trophy events 
staged. Local shooters will also 
have events arranged for them, 
or may arrange their own events, 
and shoot them over the school 
traps. In fact, Mr. Stevens will 
see to it personally that every- 
thing possible is done to make the 
visit of sportsmen to Atlantic City 
as pleasant as possible, and sports- 
men and sportswomen everywhere 
are extended a cordial invitation 
to call and see him at Young’s 
Million Dollar Pier after March 
15th, “™ 


UNKEL DAVID’S LETTER 
Dere Fevtpe & StREME: 


A eddytur is a_ kold-bludded 
beest, by needsessity if not by na- 
tur. His speer knoes no bruther, 
becos he deels with riters & uth- 
ers hoo are owt for the stuph, ree- 
gardless of pollytix & their atty- 
tood toard the Feddyrul bird law. 
If it wazzent for the eddytur of 
this grate reelijus maggyzeen the 
leeding artikel mite b on “How to 
Ware Low-Hipt Evening Kostooms 
Withowt Gallusses” or “Why Blum 
Mong Shoodent be Eet with French 
Fride Potatoze.” Evry vizziter 
to the eddytoryel sanktum is a 
self-konfest spoartsman hoo wants 
reel munny for the best stoary 
ever rit or a better pikchur then 
Mykel Anjylo ever drawd. Moast- 
ly theez publik ennymies are al- 
loud to maik a hoam run down the 
fire eskaip, but the seekrit arkives 
of the offiss cood prodoose sul- 
looshuns of menny a dark misterry. 
The lamm-like grin of the sekkund 
eddytur beegiles the viktim, & 
then—(Too be kontinyood). 

Heer-2-4 I thot sutch as this 
was awl rite—pryer to the eddytur 
putting one (1) over on me & Sar 
An (menshund in preevyus letters 
as mi dootiful & durabel wife), 
Aij & sekts get no respekt when 
he has in voo a speshul artikel to 
foller his signatoor. Wunst, as the 


Field and Stream 


poit sais, I held him littel lower 
than the stars—whitch was befoar 
he tuk to riting dog classix—from 
memmery of the mutz that follered 
him hoam after the kag went dry 
& the piknik bust up in a fite. If 
I held him that hi now, yood heer 
sumthing drap. That’s propper! 

Prik up yore eers & lissen to mi 
tail. We was that minnit arrived 
from the Dallywair Duk Klub—the 
seezon beeing over & awl the bot- 
tels struk by a drowth—when the 
eddytur sujjested we shood taik a 
rest in a winter kamp. He wood 
cleer the trale for owr aigid fete. 
Yes’m. Purvide shelter & warmth, 
& whare with to fill owr aiged 
stummix. Yes’m. We lissend to 
the syreen song & who is me (& 
awlsoe Sar An)! we was goald- 
brikt to a finnish, Way bak be- 
foar war times the Abblishunists 
had a undergrownd ralerode for 
running niggers owt of Diksy. The 
eddytur had an uther—part trane, 
part ottomobeel & the rest bay 
mewil & bobsled—whitch left us in 
a holler footy (40) miles from 
the neerest rode house or similer 
konsolashun with snoe on a levvul 
up to mi britches pokkits. No 
kamp was vizubel, & when the 
mewl-driver had dumpt owr imped- 
dymenty in a heep it lookt no big- 
ger than a gofer-hill. It was 
Ferpe & Srreme’s_ eddytorial 
sooper-eksellent kamp owtfit for 
two (2), inklooding a munth’s 
rashuns. The last-menshund Sar 
An ropped in her hankychiff im- 
mediate & putt whare deepart- 
mint-stoar kustummers karry their 
pusses. “It mite git miss lade,” 
sais she. “Or ett,” sais I. “Heer’s 
the maynoo—lissen: 

“*’Foar (4) ownces dubbel 
tld kanvas haam. 
Dittoe kristulized baiked beens, 

Third Avenoo stile, 
Kwatter-grane kapsools tite-skwoze 

fride mush. 

Kofy stik—to be dipt in hot bil- 
ing watter & sukt. 

Ait (8) yards dride chikken kon- 
sommy, 

Soospeeshonn de Limburg 

Sais Sar An: “Is thoze a dish- 
rag by the littel tin bukkit?” 

“It is the eddytur’s own deerly 
beluvved tent, ventylaited on awl 
foar (4) sides & the top, & will 
shed awl sorts of wether but rain, 
snow & star lite. The ‘littel tin 
bukkit’ is a kamp stoav, whitch 
kontains shuv-toogether pipe, a 
wash tub & haff a kord of reddy- 
split pine kook wood. Matches, a 
axe & krosskut saw, & extry snoe 
shooz are in that skroo-top allomy- 
numm pepper shaiker.” 

“& them things like thumm-stalls 
for korn-shukking?” 

“The laitest inspurashuns 


dis- 
i 


so” 





in 


sleeping bags. The hull owtfit waiz 
abowt the saim as a gum boot & 
will pak in a seven (7) cent bas- 
kit, inclooding spirrityooal, konso- 





lashun & a koppy of Ellener 
Grinn’s moast poppler novel.” 

& so, mi dere reeder, we was 
saif at hoam, & wood have been 
soopreemly happy if Sar An hadn't 
tuk by mistaik two (2) hamm-hok 
& cabbidj tablits instid of one (1), 
whitch maid her too tite a fit for 
her sleeping bag. “Ropp me up 
in the tent, David,’’ sais she. “‘Put 
the stoav at my fete & turn the 
wash tub over mj hedd, & I gess 
I’ll mannidj sum way.” 

Abowt midnite the man with the 
mewl come bobsledding bak. He 
sed he awften vizzited a unkel of 
his hoo lived in a Stait institoo- 
shun, & he knoed how to simfy- 
thize with peepul that wazzent 
brite. He had brung with him the 
sherriff, a babtis preecher & a hoss 
dokter—the saim beeing awl he 
cood pry loose from the regler war 
meeting at the grosery stoar, & 
befoar me & Sar An was thurrurly 
awaik we was handkuft, praid over 
& give a mixter of sal sody & 
Mixikin Mustang Linnymint. It 
was a reel Artik reskoo, but Sar 
An spiled the toot ongsambul by 
prodoosing the eddytorial bottel of 
Seegrum’s Canada Ri Doo-drops, 
speshul strenth for literrerry pee- 
pul, whitch meens a gallon of the 
pewr stuph in eech pillool the size 
of a seven (7) & a haff chilled—& 
there was enuff to go arownd 
twise, with a extry one (1) for the 
preecher, the saim beeing his by 
rites as bennyfits of clerjy. 

The dere reeder will noat that 
the eddytur wazzent to blaim in no 
reespekt bekos the ekspeedishun 
bust up. He putt in owr hands 
awl the reegaily that has tuk him 
saif & sownd throo the perrils of 
Darker Noo Jerzy & the Tukky- 
hoe Dezert beyund the Bronkz. 
With hedkwatters establisht in his 
littel tent he wood have fit shi 
of bulldogz & growed fat on what 
mite be pikt up. We was eekwipt 
propper but hully devoid of pro- 
feshual nollij, & I feer it will be 
mutch the saim with u‘thers hoo 
foller the eddytur’s instrukshuns 
“How to GO Lite & Rite.” To 
sutch mi advise wood be “Bee- 
wair of men & bobsleds & mewls 
with unkels in publik hoams for 
slakwitted peepul hoo are not 
stiddy reeders of the Grate Ree- 
lijus Magyzeen.” Moar over, bare 
in mind that the moddern suffra- 
jet is app to be over kareless with 
sutch moonishuns as have a kik- 
bak. The seekrit of suksess in win- 
ter kamping is preepairedness & 
foarthot. If possibel maik yore 
trip abowt the middel of Oggust. 
Avoyd the kalshum lite of publis- 
sity throo a wize seelekshun of 
yore hvetel. 

Keep yore owtfit boxt up & in a 
cool seller. 

Very troolie yours, 


Unxet Davin. 
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Ce eT 


Cut Cost of 
Your Furniture 
In Two 


Shipped in sections, knock-down—saves fac- 
tory space—packing costs and freight charges. 
Direct from factory to you saves dealer’s 
expenses and profits. 

**Period Furniture’’—over 100 designs— 
everything for the home, office or club. 
Every piece from selected quarter sawed oak. 
Hundreds of dealers are assembling Brooks 
“‘Master-Built’’ Furniture in their stores 
and selling it from forty to fifty per cent 
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No.421 


Fern Stand 
80 in. high 
Top 16 in. sq. 


ow $425 


= Dealer’sPrice$7 






above our prices. 
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No. 308 
= 80in.high; to Ba 
rary 
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Dealer’s 
Price $25 
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-Home Exhibitors Wanted 


Exchange spare time for furniture or cash commis- 
A new business for men or women. We 
ship from a single piece to carload lots. 
Catalog with full particulars. 


Brooks Manufacturing Company 
1503 Rust Avenue, Saginaw, Mich. 
Largest Plant of lis Kind In the World 
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Our Price 
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$17 


Free 
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No. 426 
Desk and Bookcase 
| ol er $2978 ps omy 44 
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KING'S 
Rifleite 
Akopos 


Already used and endorsed by E. C. Crossman, Lieut. Townsend 
Whelen, Capt. MDesesl, Costs Leigh, Ensign Lee, Dr. McDonald, 
Navy; Col. Hart arg, Hessian, Major Paul Wolf and over 
30 Consdsaedl Clas he Regular Army and National Guard, 
who saw and used the ose at Camp Perry. We can actually 
guarantee that Rifleite will improve your vision and shooting whether 
with Rifle, Revolver or Shotgun. No frame genuine unless stam 
ing. Write at once for new aude. in rotation. 


THE F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Patented Feb, 20th, 1912 





Dept. C 











SALE OF 
U. S. ARMY & NAVY GOODS 


AT AUCTION BARGAIN PRICES 


The U. S. Government procures best qualities only 
and the most practical articles partially listed here are 
pad gos | adaptable for sportsmen’s purposes, camp 
and outdoor life: 

Army Blankets, $3.00, $5.00. 
Army Sweaters, $4.00. 

Navy Sweaters, $2.00. 

Army Leggings, 70 cents, $3.00. 
Army (folding) Cots, $2.40. 
Army Canteens, 35 cents. 
—_—" Breeches, $2.00, 


Army Khak! Trousers, $1.00, 
army & Navy Shirts, 70 cents, 
Army & Navy Socks, 10 cents 
aa “Folding Chairs, 35 cents, 


aemy & Navy Shoes, $3.50 pair. 
Army and Navy Toate, all sizes, and 5,000 other 
useful articles. Catalogue No. 4 sent on request. 


ARMY & NAVY STORE CO., Inc. 


245 West 42nd Street Bet. B’way and 8th Ave. 








New York 





Reason 2—Shooting 
Qualities Warranted 
@ Shot travel ve | a gun barrel 

over 800 feet per second 
@ Shot flatten when driven at 9 


speed into an improper 
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guarentecd. “ 
FREE- double guns, 
single trap guns, $85 up. 
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TRAPSHOOTING DEPARTMENT# 
CONDUCTED BY DAVID H. EATON 





PINEHURST MIDWINTER 
HANDICAP 

The ninth annual Midwinter 
Handicap target tournament, held 
by the Pinehurst (N. C.) Gun 
Club, was one of the best of the 
series) There was a good attend- 
ance of shooters from all parts of 
the country, a classier lot of con- 
testants seldom being gathered to- 
gether. The weather was _ pro- 
pitious with the exception of the 
first and second days, when it was 
hardly of the sort for which Pine- 
hurst is noted, being rather cold 
and disagreeable. Many good 
scores were made dur'ng the week. 
The shoot was in charge.of Mr. 
L. J. Squier, and consequently it 
was pulled off without a hitch. 
The tournament was run under 
the Squier Money Back system, 
which is becoming more popular 
each season, as the shooters get 
more familiar with the way it 
works out; protecting the poorer 
shots, and at the same time pro- 
vid'ng an ample reward for expert 
skill. The program consisted of 
200 targets each day, the Pre- 
liminary Handicap being shot in 
the last 100 targets of the third 
day, and the Midwinter Handicap 


in the last 100 targets of the 
fourth day. On Saturday, Janu- 
ary 22, a special program was 


prepared of 100 targets at 16 
yards, and the Consolation Handi- 
cap at 100 targets. Eight special 
trophies were offered in the Pre- 


liminary and Midwinter Handi- 
caps, four in each. These were 
distributed to the high men in 


each of four classes. The shooters 
were divided into four equal sec- 
tions based on the total scores 
made in the first 500 16-yard tar- 
gets. The scores made by the 
amateur contestants were tabu- 
lated, the highest at the top, and 
so on down, The scores were 
then divided into four equal sec- 
tions, commencing at the top. The 
winners of the Preliminary and 
Midwinter Handicaps were not 
eligible to win one of the special 
trophies, and the winner of a 
special trophy in the Preliminary 
Handicap was not eligible to win 
one in the Midwinter Handicap. 
No shooter was allowed to win 
two of the special trophies. The 


main event, the Midwinter Handi- 
cap, was won by W. G. Ramsey, 
of Plymouth, Ohio, on a score of 
95 from 17 yards. 


Cc. H. New- 


comb of Philadelphia, won the 
Preliminary Handicap with 95 
from 22 yards. The special tro- 
phies in the Preliminary Handicap 
were won as follows: Class A, 
President's trophy—B. A, Ehrlich, 
Terre Haute, Ind., 21 yards, 94; 


Class B, Governor’s Trophy—S. 
S. Foster, Mason City, Ia., 18 
yards, 94; Class C, Secretary’s 


Trophy—A. B. Shobe, Springfield, 
Ohio, 17 yards, 93; Class D, Cap- 
tain’s Handicap—W. J. Stoddard, 
Atlanta, Ga., 16 yards, 88. Spe- 
cials in the Midwinter Handicap: 
Class A, President’s Trophy—W. 
H. Yule, New York, N. Y., 19 
yards, 93; Class B, Governor’s 
Trophy—R. L. Spotts, New York, 
N. Y., 21 yards, 95; Class C, 
Secretary's Trophy—F. P. Wil- 
liams, New York, U. S. S. Solace, 
17 yards, 94; Class D, Captain’s 
Trophy—H. J. Burlington, Jersey 
City, N. J., 17 yards, 89. The 
trophy for high average on the 16- 
yard targets, 600, was won by J. 
R. Jahn, of Davenport, Ia., after 
shooting off a tie on 578, with 
W. H. Jones and F. S. Wright. 
General average trophy on 800 
targets, 600 at 16 yards and 200 
in the handicap events, was won 
by C. H. Newcomb, of Philadel- 
phia, after shooting off a tie on 
759 with J. R. Jahn. The winner 
of the Consolation Handicap was 
E. W. Anderson, of Pecatonica, 
Ills. on a score of 98 from 18 
yards. 

First Day. The weather was a 
trifle chillly, but this in no way 
interfered with the running off 
of the events. There were 124 


emateurs entered, all of whom 
shot the entire program of 200 
targets. The trade was repre- 


sented by twelve of the leading 
professionals in the country. The 
amateurs made a better showing 
than their professional brothers, 
the high men being D. J. Holland 
and S. O. S. Graham, with 195 
each; D. L. Culver was second, 
with 194; F. S. Wright and J. R. 
Jahn, 193 each; R. H. Bruns and 
J. R. Livingston, 192 each; S. A. 
Huntley, G. V. Dering and G. S. 
McCarty, 191 each. The profes- 
sionals were headed by J. M. 
Hawkins, with 1938; W. M. Ham- 
mond, 189; E. M. Daniel, 188; 
C. O. LeCompte, C. W. Phellis 
and Walter Huff, 187 each. 
Second Day. There was a lit- 
tle improvement in the weather to- 


day, and the number of amateur 
entrants remained the same as on 
the previous day, all but two going 
the entire route of 200 targets. 
Among the amateurs shooting to- 


day were two ladies, both of 
whom did very creditable work, 
Mrs. F. A. Johnson breaking 78 


out of 140 shot at, or over 55 per 
cent., and Mrs. H. Almert scoring 
170 out of 200, or 85 per cent. 
The scores were h'gher than on 
the first day, C. B. Platt finishing 
at the top of the amateur class, 
with 197; W. H. Jones was next, 
with 196; W. S. Hoon and B. A. 
Ehrlich, 195 each; A. E. Ranney, 
A. C. Skutt, H. D. Freeman and 
William Wettleaf, 194 each; A. B. 
Richardson and D, W. Baker, 193 
each, In the professional di- 
vision, J. M. Hawkins was high, 
with 196, tying with the second 
high amateur; E. H. Storr, 193; 
W. M. Hammond and W. B. Dar- 
ton, 191 each. 

Third Day. The attendance fell 
off a little to-day, there being 110 
amateurs entered for the 100 tar- 
gets at 16 yards. J. R. Jahn, the 
Iowa crackerjack, was the star 
performer of the day, breaking 
100 straight in the 16-yard events, 
the only straight made during the 
shoot. Following him in the ama- 
teur class was “Billy’’ Hoon, with 
only one down in the 100, a clay 
in the fourth event slipping 
through his pattern; W. H. Yule, 
F. S. Wright, A. B. Richardson 
and C. H. Newcomb, 98 each; D. 
J. Holland, W. H. Jones, C. G. 
Burmeister and D. T. Leahy, 97 
each; P. W. Whittemore, S. O. S. 
Graham, R. D. Morgan, B. A. 
Ehrlich, C. B. Platt, R. A. Hall 
and N. A. Howard, 96 each. J. 
M. Hawkins was high profes- 
sional, with 98; C. O. LeCompte, 
C. W. Phellis and W. A. Joslyn, 


95 each. The feature of the day 
was the Preliminary Handicap, 
with 105 entries, exclusive of the 
professionals who shot in the 
event. C. H. Newcomb, of Phila- 
delphia, standing at 22 yards, 
turned in the winning score of 


95. Closely following him came 
S. S. Foster (18), F. B. Lofland 
(18), A. E. Ranney (20), B. A. 
Ehrlich (21), and C, B. Platt 
(21), with 94 each; A. B. Shobe 
(17), C. G. Burmeister (18), D. 
W. Baker (19), G. M, Howard 
(19), and H. H. Otter (19). with 
93 each; F. A. Baker (17), Ed- 
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FTER a March day onriver 
or lake, you certainly do 
enjoy supper when there’s 


BEECH-NUT 
BAC ON 


BEECH-NUT PACKING 
CANAJOHARIE, NEW +i 
Makers of 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter; Beech-Nut Tomato 
Catsup; Beech-Nut Chili Sauce; Beech-Nut 
Oscar’s Sauce; Beech-Nut Mustard. 

Also the Beech-Nut Jams, Jellies and Marma- 

lades — Grape, Crab-apple and Red Currant 

Jellies; Strawberry, Red Raspberry, Blackberry, 

Damson Plum and Peach Jams; and Orange 

Marmalade; Beech-Nut Confections—Chewing 
jum and Mints. 

ASK YOUR GROCER OR OUTFITTER 












































Mr. J. en ei of Winnipes, 


secured this fine black-tail Deer with 
his Ross .280. 


Like other experienced hunters he is loud in his 
praise of the accuracy and tremendous anchoring 
power of the “‘Ross” and its Sporting Ammunition 
with Copper Tube expanding bullet, p d. You 
also should use them. 

Ross .280 Rifles sell at best dealers in New York at $55.00. 





Ammunition at $7.50 per 100. Illustrated Catalog on request. 


ROSS RIFLE CO., Quebec, Canada. ‘95 
or POST & FLOTO, 14 Reade St., New York, Agts, for U.S. 








Start Your Boy Right? 


It will give him the health and strength out ir 
the open; quickens his eye, makes him accurate, 
alert and satisfies his boy-instinct for action. 


LEFEVER cu 


Let him start with a good gun, especially since it 
costs but little more than the cheapest. Make him 
proud to be a good, double barrel sportsman, 


Write for our beautiful catalog describing the 
Lefever 20-16-12-gauge shot guns for $25 up. The 
light double-barrel gun of great shooting power 
that has the “hang” and balance insured by more 
than 35 years of experience. 


For Field, Traps or Blind 


We have a direct-to-you offer, if 
your dealer cannot supply you. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. 
205 Maltbie Street, Syracuse, N. Y- 








We guarantee adz ertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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ward Locke (17), D. T. Leahy 
(19), and S. G. Vance (19) with 
92 each; D. L. Culver (19), C. 
W. Billings (19), W. H. Patter- 
son (20), G. N. Fish (21), D. F. 
McMahon (21), J. R. Jahn (21), 
H. D. Freeman (21), and A. B. 
Richardson (22) with 91 each. 
The professionals finished with 
Walter Huff, 21 yards, at the top 
on 93; O. R, D.ckey, 18 yards, 
91; E, M. Daniels, 20 yards, and 
W. B. Darton, 20 yards, 88 each. 
Of the 110 entries in the 16-yard 
events, sixty-one made scores 
ranging from 90 to 100. 

Fourth Day. The number of 
entries picked up a little on this 
day, there being 113 amateurs in 
the 16-yard events at 100 targets, 
and all shooting through. F. B. 
Lofland, D. T. Leahy, C. L. 
Frantz and C. H. Newcomb tied 
for first place on 98; F, S. 
Wright and F, C. Koch scored 
97 each; D. L. Culver, W. H. 
Yule, W. H. Patterson, C. B. 
Platt, W. H. Jones and George 
McCarty, 96 each. R. D. Mor- 
gan, H. J. Schlicher, C. D, Co- 
burn, G. N. Fish, William Wett- 
leaf, B. A. Ehrlich and A. B. 
Richardson, 95 each; F. A. Baker, 
J. G. Martin, J. R. Livingston, 
D. F. McMahon and W. S. Hoon, 
94 each. The professional division 
was headed by C. E. Goodrich 
and J. M. Hawkins, with 97 
each; W. A. Joslyn, 96, and W. 
M. Hammond, 95. Forty-nine of 
the amateurs scored in the ninety 
per cent. class. The Midwinter 
Handicap, the main event of the 
tournament, had 112 amateurs 
entered, all but two _ shooting 
through the five 20-target events. 
The handicaps in the Preliminary 
Handicap did not apply in this 
event, the Committee making sev- 
eral changes. W. G. Ramsey, of 
Plymouth, Ohio, at 17 yards, and 
R. L. Spotts, of New York, at 21 
yards, tied for the trophy on 95, 
the former winning the shoot-off, 
25 to 21. F. P. Williams, of New 
York, a 17-yard man, was in sec- 
ond place, with 94. C. W. Bil- 
lings (19), W. H. Yule (19), and 
F. C. Koch (20) tied for third 
high score on 93; A. B, Shobe 
(18), G. N. Fish (21) and Wm. 
Wettleaf (21), 91; P. H. Willey 
(17), M. B. Stewart (18), Ed- 
ward Locke (18) and J. R. Jahn 
(22), 90 each. Professionals had 
W. A. Joslyn and C. O. Le- 
Compte, both at 20 yards, head- 
ing their class with 92 each; KE. 
H. Storr (20), 91; E. M. Daniels 
(20), C. E. Goodrich (20) and 
J. M. Hawkins (22), 90 each. C. 
H. Newcomb, the winner of the 
Preliminary, was put back to 23 
yards, and turned in a score of 
88. 


Fifth Day. Saturday was an 


extra day and a special program 
was provided for those who wished 
to finish out a full week at the 


Field and Stream 


traps. In the morning 100 ta: 
gets at 16 yards, with 52 entries, 
all shooting through. Thirty-one 
of the amateurs made 90 to 99. 
C. B. Platt was at the head of the 
amateur class with 99, one target 
getting away in his last event; 
Ss. O. S. Graham, D. L. Culver 
and M, B. Stewart tied for sec- 
ond, on 98 each; I’. C. Koch and 
W. S. Hoon, 97 each; D. I. Me- 
Mahon and A. B. Richardson, 96 
each; C. Hl. Newcomb, Wm. Wett- 
leat, W. H. Patterson, J. RK. Jahn 
and F. 5S. Wright, 95 each. ‘he 
protessional division had C, W. 
VPhellis leading, with 99; E. M. 
Daniel and C, O. LeCompte, 97 
each; Walter Huff, 96, and UO. R. 
Dickey, 94. At the conclus.on of 
the 16-yard shooting, the Consola- 
tion Handicap at 100 targets was 
staged with sixty-nine entries. E, 
W. Anderson, of Pecatonica, Ills., 
proved the winner, with the good 
score of 98 from the 18-yard 
mark; G. N. Fish (22), 96; W. E. 
Mullin (17) and © D. Coburn 
(21), 95 each; D. L. Culver (20), 
94; M. B. Stewart (19), and J, 1. 
Brandenberg (16), 93 each. Of 
the professionals, E. M. Daniel 
(20), C. O. LeCompte (20), W. 
B. Darton (20) and J. M. Haw- 
kins (21) each broke 88; O. R. 
Dickey (20), 87, and W. Huff 
(21), 86. C. H. Newcomb shot 
in the Consolation, though not 
eligible to win, and from 24 yards 
broke 82, The struggle for the 
general average trophy was a hot 
one, one of the most spectacular 
ever seen on these grounds. Three 
men, J. R. Jahn, of Davenport, 
Ia.; W. H. Jones, of Macon, Ga., 
and F. S. Wright, of Buffalo, N. 
Y., tied on 578 on the 600 targets 
at 16 yards. In the first shoot- 
off at 25 targets, Wright dropped 
out on 23, the others tying on 24; 
the second and third shoot-offs 
resulted in ties on 23 in each. In 
the fourth round Jahn proved his 
nerve by breaking straight, Jones 
dropping one target, and losing. 
There was another tie for the 
trophy for general average on 800 
targets (600 at 16 yards and 200 
handicap). Jahn was in this with 
C. H, Newcomb, of Philadelphia, 
759 each. Only one shoot-off was 
required, Newcomb winning with 
25 to 24, On the 600 targets, 
J. M. Hawkins was high profes- 
sional, with 584; W. M. Ham- 
mond, 567; C. W. Phellis, 563; 
C. O. LeCompte, 562. On the 
entire program of 800 targets, 
Hawkins led the professionals, 
with 757; W. A. Joslyn, 745; E. 
M. Daniel, 739; C. E. Goodrich, 
736, The Squier Money Back 
purse was made up as follows: 
74,300 targets at 1 cent per tar- 
get, $743.00; $1.00 extra entrance, 
$446.00; total, $1,189.00. Total 
losses, $847.20, leaving a surplus 
to be divided among the high 
guns of $314.80. The targets 





trapped were: Jan. 17 (practice 
day), 18,160; Jan, 18, 24,800; Jan. 
19, 24,700; Jan. 20, 23,900; Jan. 
21, 23,700; Jan. 22, 13,700; total, 
128,960. Shoot-offs, 650; grand 
total number of targets trapped 
during the week, 129,610. 


NATIONAL AMATEUR SHOOT- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The above association was or- 
ganized in Chicago the last day 
of 1915 by fifty shooters said to 
represent every State in the 
Union. Officers were elected and 
plans were made by the delegates 
for a tournament which it is 
hoped will be the bggest in the 
history of the sport. The offi- 
cers are: W. A. Davis, Chicago, 
president; A. C. Connor, Spring- 
field, Ills., vice-president; Ray 
Loring, Marseilles, Ills.,  treas- 
urer; J. M. Schultz, Riverside, 
Ills., secretary. The board of di- 
rectors will consist of the presi- 
dents of the different State 
leagues. The organization pro- 
poses to supplant the Interstate 
Association in the control of the 
sport, nationally, within a year. 
The new association, as planned, 
will be one of the largest in the 
world, with a membership close 
to half a million. Each State will 
control its own affairs, with cer- 
tain rules covering all contests. 
Interstate championship shoots will 
be held in various parts of the 
country. Only amateur shooters 
are allowed to compete. The pro- 
moters of this scheme have under- 
taken some task, the extent of 
which they can hardly have real- 
ized. Until the Interstate Asso- 
ciation took charge of shooting 
matters, no official records were 
kept, because there was no one 
with the time, money and interest 
to look after the many details. 
Under the management of Mr. 
Elmer E. Shaner an absolutely 
perfect system has been worked 
out, which it would take years for 
a national body to duplicate, and 
a large sum of money would be 
needed each year to carry on the 
work. Whether enough of the 
amateur shooters of the country 
are willing to put up, and keep 
coming across year after year, the 
necessary funds to run things, is 
a debatable question. Once let a 
national organization show its 
ability to handle amateur affairs 
successfully, andthe Interstate 
would, undoubtedly, be glad to 
relinquish such power as it may 
now have. The officers chosen are 
well known to the shooters of the 
country, are enthusiastic lovers of 
the sport, are workers for any 
project they are interested in, and 
may put the plan through, but 
they must have a big majority of 
the amateurs backing them in 
order to make it a success. 
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MULLINS 


STEEL BOATS CAN'T SINK 


R= from business cares—hours and hours, miles and miles of keen, in- 

vigorating pleasure in the by-ways of the world. Days and evenings 

crowded with healthful recreation—unhampered freedom. All these will 
come to you when you own a Mullins boat. 

And you'll be proud of it because of its beauty, grace, speed, efficiency and 
safety. Designed by America’s foremost naval architects and built in the 
world’s largest boat factory. 

Mullins steel boats can’t sink, leak or water-log—never need calking. Two and four-cycle 
engines—silent, under-water exhaust. 60,000 in use. 1916 models ready for delivery. 
THE W. H. MULLINS COMPANY 

717 FRANKLIN STREET, SALEM, OHIO 
World’s est Manufacturers 
catalog on of Steel and Wooden 
request. is Pleasure Boats 
Write today. a ~» 



























Handsome, 
interesting 
















WANT A BOAT ? 


We will furnish you any kind, weight or style of 
boat, guaranteed, and at a low price based on sell- 
ing direct to the user. Here are a few of our boats 


Canoes, $18 and up. Kayak ‘rough water) ,.$22 


an 


_ewbots, 518 and wy isons, 522 ad LIGHTNESS AND STRENGTH 
| OF WHITE’S CANOES 


A strong man can hold one of our canoes 
upright with one hand. Two men can 
stand on the framework of our canoe. Its 
bevelled, lapped seams make it almost 
water-tight without canvas. It has the 
sheer necessary to stand rough harbor 
work. Just the kind of a canoe that the 
pleasure lover or the explorer needs. 


cin sa —_ = 


Rowboats built and designed for Detachable Motors, $35 


Write at once for our catalog which tells 
you all about the WHITE CANOE. 


V 


Motor Boats, 16 to 26 feet long, with engine installed. $93 
Pe Me a ee 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE. Let us know E. M. WHITE & co. 


what kind of boat you are interested in. 


Thompson Bros. Boat Mfg.Co.,<S2 Ellis Ave., Peshtigo, Wis 156 Water Street OLD TOWN, MAINE 
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BUYING A DOG 


While kennelmen as a class are 


honest and _ reliable, there is 
always room for disagreement in 
any dog proposition. You may de- 
cide to buy an expensive animal, 
guaranteed fully broken and 
trained, and the price asked for 


such a dog will run into con- 
siderable money. No one _ likes 
to buy a pig-in-a-poke, yet the 
purchaser and _ kennelman are 


strangers to each other, and there 
is no way for the latter to pro- 
tect himself except to demand 
payment before shipping the dog. 
Very well; the dog arrives and 
the purchaser finds that there is 
a good deal in his markings, or 
the method by which he has been 
trained, or some peculiar trait in 
the dog which does not please him. 
He is disappointed and would 
never have bought the dog if he 
had had a chance to look him 
over. 

FIELD AND STREAM proposes to 
give every dog buyer that chance. 
We assume no responsibility for 
statements made by either side to 
the transaction, but we will act 
as holder for the purchase money 
free of charge. The kennelman 
cannot refund you your money 
after a sale has been made just 
because you do not like this and 
that about the dog; he is as ad- 
vertised and it is a lawful trans- 
action. But no kennelman will 
object to your buying an expen- 
sive dog from him on reasonable 
trial if he knows that we hold the 
money and will forward it to him 
if you wire us that the dog is 
satisfactory. The plan involves 
no risk on either side and gives 
you the chance to see the dog be- 
fore your money is out of reach, 
and it will remove the cause of 
frequent disputes, hard to settle 
at law, where neither party was 
at fault, yet the dog did not make 
a satisfied customer. This offer 
on Fre~tp AnD StTREAM’s part is 


open, free of charge, to all 
readers. 
FIELD TRIALS 


Thirteenth American Field Fu- 
turity for pointer and setter bitches 
bred on or after October 30, 1915. 
Nominations of dams close Octo- 
ber 29, 1916. Nominations must be 
made within thirty days after 
bitches have been bred. Send for 
nomination blanks containing full 


information. American Field Pub- 
lishing Company, 801 Masonic 
Temple, Chicago. 

Washington Field Trial Club, 


Tacoma, Wash., February 21. F. 
E. King, secretary. 

Twelfth American Field Futur- 
ity, southern Illinois, November 2, 
1916. 


BREAKING A DOG OF MOUTH- 
ING THE BIRD 


Frecp & Stream Pus, Co.: 
Having read Fietp anp STREAM 
for over a year, and having read 
a good many questions which you 
have answered, I thought you 
might answer this one question. 
I have a young Pointer bitch 
which is about eight months old. 


She is a good worker, but she 
has one fault. When told to 
“FETCH” she always chews the 
bird, and some time before she 
gets to you she has eaten the 
bird up. I would like you to tell 
me if you can how to break her 


of this habit. 
I have stopped hunting with 
on that account. 
S. J. Barrett. 


Ans.—Get to bird as quick as 
you can. Take from her and beat 
her severely. Make her “Fetch” 
it again and if she chews whip 
and scold her and take bird from 
her. Make her fetch same bird 
again and again until she will 
bring it without daring to mouth 
it. Another way is to prepare a 
dead bird with pins inside, re- 
place skin and then make her 
fetch it until she no longer bites 
it. Bird should be held firmly in 
mouth, not picked up by one wing. 
—Eb., 


her 


WORMS 
Frecp & SrreaM Pus. Co.: 

You have invited me to send 
in questions quite a few times and 
now I am go’ng to “take you up.” 

I have obtained a fox terrier 
and find he has a bad case of 
worms. He seems to feel fine in 
every other respect. What can I 
do fos him? 

H. T. Hutcutson. 


Ans.—Buy 5 cents’ worth of 
pumpkin seeds, mash and boil half 
an hour and serve on his food. 
Also give a teaspoonful of syrup 
of buckthorn once a week—Ep. 


FITS 


Fietp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

I noticed in the January issue 
of the Fretp AND STREAM maga- 
zine, on page 933 in large let- 
ters, ARE YOU STUMPED? I 
must admit I am badly stumped, 
and would thank you for a little 
nformation. 

I have a pointer bird pup that 
is subject to fits while hunting. 
He never has a fit only shortly 
after you have flushed a covey of 
quails and shoot two or three 
times, then he will stop, look 
around as though he was scared, 
drop his ears close to his head, 
clamp his tail and start to run, 
making possibly two jumps, and 
then run in a small circle two or 
three times, and then falls over. 
He will lay for two or three min- 
utes, kicking and slobbering, and 
his head generally draws back over 
his side cr neck. 

He has never had but one fit 
in a day’s hunt except once, he 
had two within twenty minutes. 

The dog is eleven months old 
and has been having these spells 
for the past two months, having 
nine in all. You can hunt for 
hours without affecting him unless 
you get into a covey of birds. The 
first few spells did not seem to 
affect his hunting, as he would 
hunt as well after the spell as be- 
fore, but lately I have noticed 
that it seems to take all the pep 
out of him. 

He is good size, very fast, and 
covers considerable territory for a 
young dog. I will appreciate any 
suggestion you may have to offer. 

W. S. WHat Ley. 


Ans.—Dog is a mere pup and 
evidently of the nervous type. 
Give him a heavy meat diet, cod 
liver oil, tablespoonful once a day. 
Needs feeding up and possibly 
cleaning out of worms.—Eb. 


TO REGISTER YOUR DOG 


Frecp & Stream Pus, Co.: 
Whom do I write to have a dog 
registered and what is the fee? 
E. Moritz. 


Ans.—Sporting field dogs are 
registered with the Field Dog 
Stud Book, care of American 
Field, Masonic Temple, Chicago. 
Other dogs with the American 
Kennels, New 
York City, 


1 Liberty Street, 
fee $1.00.—Eb. 
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w= type of magazine do you prefer—tube or de- 
tachable box ? 

The .22 Savage Model 1914 has a tubular magazine, 
holding 20 shorts or 17 longs or 15 long-rifles. The average 
shooter likes this, because it holds “lots of cartridges.” 

The.22 Savage Model 1903 uses detachable box magazines, 
each holding 7 cartridges of either length. The expert prefers 
this rifle because it is simpler in mechanism and quicker to reload. 

In other respects these rifles are exactly the same. 

They have the same barrels which the finest shot in the 
world—Mr. T. K. Lee, the International Champion—says all 
shoot better than he can hold. 







SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, 243 Savage Avenue, Utica, N. Y. 
pi nse of High Power and Small Calibre Sporting Rifles; Automatic Pistos and Ammunition. 


The .22 Savage Model 1914 Tubular Rifle 


We Leave it to You 


The .22 Savage Model 1903 Box Magazine Rifle 


And they have the extra-long, gracefully tapered slide 
handle; the extra-full, sharply curved pistol grip, and the 
corrugated steel shotgun butt-plate that make them handle, 
balance and hang like expensive shotguns. 

They have all the original Savage .22 calibre features— 
hammerless trombone action; solid breech; solid top; side 
ejection; no exposed moving parts; shotgun safety on top of 
tang; simple takedown device; breech-bolt removable with- 
out tools; spiral mainspring—features everyone has imitated 
but no one has equalled. 

Writeus for particulars about the Savage.22 Tubular, Model 
1914 and the new style Savage .22 box magazine, Model 1903. 
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KEEP YOUR GUN, GOLF CLUBS and 
all bright parts of metal free from RUST. 


**“Corol”’ 


ANTI-RUST COMPOUND 


Trial tube 10 cents, large tube 15 cents, %- 
pint can 35 cents, '4-pint 75 cents. If your 
dealer does not handle it write us direct with 
dealer's name. 


COROL. COMPANY 
1438 Fisher Building, Chicago 
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THE MILLER PACKSACK 
SLEEPING BAG 


Made by 


The Forester Equipment Co. 
ASBURY PARK - NEW JERSEY 
The pictures tell the b grey story — 
a Packsack that unho to make « 
Seeptag Rag. Weight -*. mattress 

lbs., made of the best water- 
on of Army drab haversacking, lined 
with wool batting and two detachable 
thicknesses of loose-wove Mackinaw 
wool cloth warmer than any blankets, 
Steel snap hooks fasten up sides of 
packsack and fasten it to browse bag, 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue 











The SMITH 
THE GUN WITH A CONSCIENCE 





The Hunter Arms Co., Inc., 30 Hubbard Street 


Absolutely never shoots loose 


PRICES: 
$25.00 to $1,000.00 net 


Ask for our art catalog 
Fulton, N. Y. 
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WINNERS IN THE 1915 PRIZE 
FISHING CONTEST 


Southern 
Fly and 
Also Tarpon 
complete the list 
Prize Fishing Con- 
Winners, The 1916 
contest will open April Ist, and 
the list of prizes and rules gov- 
erning the contest will appear in 
the April issue. 


Large-Mouth 
Division, Class B, 
Ladies’ Prizes. 
Class. These 
of the 1915 
test Prize 


Bass, 
Grand, 


Large-mouth Bass, Class B, South 
First ize 
Caught by A. L. Cashwell, 
mont, Fla. 
Weight—14 Ibs. 13 oz. 
Length—31% in. 
Girth—21%4 in, 
Caught—August 13, 
Where—Lake Nellie, 
Rod—Heddon. 
Reel— Meisselbach. 
Line—Kingfisher. 
Lure—Shiner. 


Cler 


Fla. 


Second Prize 


Caught by E. Geary, Leesburg 
Fla. 
Weight—144 lbs. 


Length—31 in. 
Girth—21 jin. 
Caught—October 25. 
Where—Leesburg, Fla. 
Rod—Heddon. 
Reel—Anti Backlash. 
Line—South Bend. 
Lure—Welles Bait. 


Third Prize 


Caught by Miss Byrdie Tapp, 
Clermont, Fla. 

Weight—14 Ibs. 

Length—27 in. 

Girth—20 in. 

Caught—July 27. 

Where—Lake Earil, Fla 

Rod—Bristol. 

Reel—Delawanna. 

Line—Black Italian Silk. 

Lure—Heddon Rainbow’ Min- 
now. 

Fourth Prize 
Caught by A. L. Fulmer, Lake 


land, Fla. 
Weight—13 Ibs. 
Length—28% in. 
Girth—20% in. 
Caught—December 22, 


Where—Lake Bonnet, Fla. 


Rod—Revonoc. 
Reel—Neptune. 
Line 
Lure—Wilson 


Kingfisher. 


Wobbler. 


Large-mouth Bass, South, Fly 
Class 


First Prize 


Caught by Frank H. Lyon, St. 
Louis, Mo, 

Weight—6% Ibs. 

Length—22% jin, 

Girth—15%4 in. 

Caught—September 20 

Where—Greenbrier Lake, Tex. 


Rod—Devine. 
Reel—Enterprise Mfg. 
Line—Kingfisher. 

Lure —Cheney Fly.: 


Co. 


Second Prize 


Caught by H. S. Newman, Mid- 
dletown, Del. 

Weight—5 Ibs, 8 oz. 

Length—23 in. 

Girth—13% in, 

Caught—July 30, 

Where—Silver Lake, Del. 


Rod—Bristol. 

Reel Vom Hofe. 
Line—Hildebrandt.. 
Lure—Tipperlin fly. 


Grand Prize 
Cashwell, Cler- 


Large-mouth Bass, 
Caught by A. L. 

mont, Fla. 
Weight—14 Ibs. 13 oz. 
Length—31% in. 
Girth—21¥\% in. 
Caught—August 13. 
Where—Lake Nellie, 
Rod—Heddon. 
Reel—Meisselbach. 
Line—Kingfisher. 
Lure—Shiner. 


Fla. 


Large-mouth =e, South, Ladies’ 


Caught by Miss Byrdie Tapp, 

Clermont, Fla. 
Weight—14 Ibs. 
Length—27 in. 
Girth—20 in. 
Caught—July 27. 
Where—Lake Earil, 
Rod—Bristol. 


Fla. 


Reel—Delawanna, 
Line—Black Italian Silk. 
Lure—Heddon Rainbow Min- 
now. 
Tarpon 
First Prize 
Caught by T. W. Magill, Kenil- 


worth, III. 
Length—89 in. 
Caught—May 27. 
Where—Boca Grande Pass. 
Rod—Leonard bamboo. 
Reel—Ed. Vom Hofe, 
Line—27-thread Cuttyhunk. 
Lure—Live sea crab. 


Second Prize 


Caught by Mrs. T. W. Magil 
Kenilworth, Ill. 

Length—85 in. 

Caught—May 26. 

Where—Boca Grande Pass. 

Rod—Ed. Vom Hofe bamboo. 


Reel—Ed. Yom Hofe. 
Line—21-thread Cuttyhunk. 
Lure—Live sea crab. 


Third Prize 


Caught by T. W. Magill, Kenil- 
worth, Ill. 

Length—8s4%%4 in. 

Caught—May 3. 

Where—Broad River, Fla. 

Rod—Leonard bamboo. 

Reel—Ed. Vom Hofe. 

Line—24-thread Cuttyhunk, 

Lure—Pflueger hook, Hilde- 
brandt Stim Eli Spinner, and 
bait. 

Fourth Prize 
Caught by T. W. Magill, Kenil 


worth, II, 

Length—84 jn. 

Caught—June 8. 

Where—Boca Grande Pass. 

Rod—Ed. Vom Hofe, 

Reel—Ed. Vom Hofe 6/0. 

Line—27-thread Cuttyhunk. 

Lure—Live sea crab. 

DO MUSKIES SHED THEIR 

TEETH? 
Fretp & Stream Pus, Co.: 

The writer has recently heard 
the statement made that the reason 
why pike, pickerel and muscallonge 
will not take bait of any kind at 
a certain season of the summer is 
because they shed their teeth. In 
other words, the author stated they 
‘*moulted.” 

Not having heard of this condi- 
tion before, I would like very 
much to have you give me any 
information on the subject that 
you can. Have you ever heard of 
such a fact being known? 

Cuas, J. CaRpenpeR, JR. 

Ans.—We have always under- 
stood that at certain seasons the 
various species of the pike family 
shed their teeth and never heard 
the statement controverted among 
anglers.—Ep. 








THE BEST TROUT STREAM OF 
THEM ALL 
W. C. Prescott 
What a variance of opinion that 
suggestion would bring forth from 
the fly-casting fraternity. I mean 
the real enthusiasts whose every 
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Hildebrandt 


Baits Hook And Land Em 


The object of a fishing trip is to CATCH FISH— 

to catch fish you must have the right kind of bait— 
HILDEBRANDT BAITS are the rightkind. There is one for 

—, every kind of fresh water game fish, ‘‘302 sizes and 

“> kinds” in three shapes—‘‘Standard, »” «Slim Eli” and 
“Idaho,” six finishes—Nickel, Copper, Brass, Gold, Alumi- 
2 numand Black. Ball- bearing, ‘ 


ed on tinned steel music wire with our reversible hinged lug. Flies 
in endless variety, fancy feather, bucktail, colored bucktail, Indri, 

squirrel, fox, etc., all interchangeable, making possible any color or 
combination of colors at asmall expense,for any locality or any kind 
of game fishing. Hildebrandt baits are the result of years of experi- 
ment—they are in a class by themselves—insist on the genuine with 


STANDARD 
our name on the blade. Send for 


FREE—1916 COMPLETE TACKLE CATALOGUE-FREE 


With color sheet of spinners and flies, (actual size) and some excellent 

- pointers on how to “‘Hook and Land ‘Em” with Hildebrandt Spinners. 302 sizes and 
kinds for all kinds of game fish are shown in our free CATALOGUE in actual sizes 
and colors as well as a high class line of reels, lines, and other specialties. A 2c 
stamp brings catalogue, colored insert and “Fishing Dope.” Send for it 


jones - + nt cma a 

















Our Celebrated Trout Flies on 4-inch 
Looped Gut Snells, or eyed hooks, 
25c¢ per dozen. Split Wing or Dry 
Flies, 35¢ per dozen, Post free to any 
address. American patterns copied. 6- 
foot Gut Leaders, 8c each; 9-foot Gut 
Leaders, 10c each; 6-foot Gut Leaders 
with two extra loops, 10c each; 9-foot 
Gut Leaders with two extra loops, 1 5c 
each; 30-yard Enameled Silk Water- 
proof Line, fine, $1.00 each; 30-yard 
double tapered. $2.50 each. Cata- 
logue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels 


and Lines free on application. 


WHITE BROTHERS, Omagh, Ireland 







































‘Spin so Easy”’ blades, mount- 


Paws 


A Hwa 


Bw ee me a iat. 


] THE BAIT ‘SENSATION 


This is the bait that took fishermen everywhere 

storm; fishermen the country over entered the Gad 
Prize ‘Contest which this bait made possible. No 
other bait has ever made such wonderful catches, 


RUSH’S TANGO 
MINNOW 


is the bait that gets them all; new, lively, ideal for troll 
ing or casting, appeals to amateurs or professionals 
Hooks being behind body of bait makes it practically 
weedless; floats when not in use—can't catch on bottom. 
Made of wood, enameledand finished in brilliant colors; 
our “Radiant"’ Bait glows at night—bates ‘em all! 





At Your Dealer—75c eat h, or $3.00 for complete set of 
four assorted brillic ant colors. If your dealer can’t suphly 
you, remit tous direct, git ring your dealer's name,and we 


will supply you pos ‘patd. - 


Dealers, this is a big proposition for you; if you 
haven’t the Rush Tango in stock, send us your 
iobber’s name and we will see that you get a ‘‘New 
ealers’’ special proposition. 


U.S. SPECIALTY CO, 
941 S.A. &K. Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y 










All the wabble, dip and dive of 
a live Minnow in action 
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week-end from April 15th to Sep- 
tember Ist (and I fear too often 
in the middle of the week) is de- 
voted to their goddess—the god- 
dess of the rippling brook and tiny 
artificial fly. The anglers who 
only occasionally get away to the 
streams cannot speak with that 
convincing authority which their 
more fortunate brothers may. 

Here is a fellow who can see 
nothing good in the slow-winding 
meadow brook. Nothing for him 
but a bold, swift-flowing stream 
with whirling rapids speckled with 
mighty boulders—free-running and 
noisy—the home of the savage 
rainbow, and mayhap the “‘brookie” 
too, in tackle-smashing sizes. 

And listen to the defender of 
the meadow brook. Why does he 
champion it? He will tell you 
that on his favorite stream many 
lusty trout are lurking in the deep- 
swinging bends, well fed and plump 
from the summer fare of grass- 
hoppers and all manner of meadow 
insects. And he will say, that 
on his quiet meadow stream he can 
reach every nook and corner and 
not touch foot in the water, and 
will also stoutly maintain that in 
this lazily flowing stream fly-cast- 
ing must reach its he ght of per- 
fection in caution, concealment 
and choice of lures. 

And so it goes, back and forth, 
pro and con, nobody wrong, every- 
body right. 

And now I come to the point of 
my story. I am going to tell you 
what in my opinion is the “Best 
Trout Stream of Them All.” 
Here is the only stumbling block. 
I have mentioned the ability of 
only certa'n dyed-in-the-wool ang- 
lers to offer a convincing opinion. 
And I am dreadfully afraid I can’t 
qualify. Because, even though I 
go fishing enough, goodness knows, 
still I have a sneaking feeling that 
my last days will see many, many 
items of unlearned lore concern- 
ing his Majesty, the Trout, and 
his divers ways and fancies. 

So with, I hope, becoming hu- 
m'lity I advance my opinions, and 
name this stream which is far 
from being mythical. What is it? 
None other than the incomparable 
Red River; rising out of Moose 
Lake, in Langlade County, Wis- 
consin, flowing through the little 
hamlet of Phlox, wending its way 
over a portion of the Menominee 
Indian Reservation, and _ thence 
through Gresham to a union with 
the Wolf above Shawano. 

Have I fished it all? Good 
gracious no. It would take a life- 
time. But I do know every riff 


and reach and hole in that beau- 
tiful 
Phlox to the big Rapids in 
Reservation—4% 
changing water. 
rapids, 


stream from the milldam at 
the 
miles of ever- 
Here a tumbl'ng 


scattered through witb 


Field and Stream 


granite hard-heads, making glassy, 
whirling patches over the deep 
spots where many a strong and 
active trout lurks, ready to gobble 
up every unfortunate drake and 
miller that comes sailing down his 
way. And there a pebbly riffle 
sliding off into a deeper riffle and 
shallowing up again to form still 
another riffle. Are there any trout 
harbored by this water? Well, I 
guess, yes! Sometimes it will sur- 
prise you to have a silver-sided 
pounder come up with a smash 
and a splash in this five-inch water, 
and you will swear you should 
have been able to have seen his 
fin sticking up as he lay in the 
rf. 

And now we come, perhaps, to 
a meadow-like reach of this stream 
where it turns in several swings; 
fairly well developed farm land on 
one side, cut-over land on the 
other. Every swing of the stream 
is a deep, washed-out hole, and 
every hole contains a goodly fam- 
ily of trout. Here the bait-fisher- 
man takes his toll, and sometimes 
the fly-man, in the dusk of the 
evening when the trout are just 
naturally “flopping their tails.’ 

Do you get me, brothers? Here 
is a stream that combines all the 
different types of trout-water that 
a man could wish for. And then 
too, are we not all of us a wee 
bit susceptible to the environments 
of a stream? The Red River pre- 
sents a different picture at every 
turn. Sometimes a stretch through 
alders and birch and swamp wil- 
lows—sometimes a majestic sweep 
through bluff-like banks, shaded 
with hemlocks. Now a. little 
swamp land with stunted cedars, 
and maybe a whirring partridge to 
make you jump as he lets loose 
his gatling gun not three feet from 
your elbow. 

And do you want real wild 
water? You can get it a plenty 
on this stream. You will have to 
go into the edge of the Indian 
Reservation to the Big Rapids. 
Virgin forest on every side. Jams 
and down trees. Giant boulders, 
slippery as the deuce, with the per- 
petual dampness that seems to 
pervade the forest. Lots of 
troubles waiting for the careless 
back-cast. But trout a little darker 
and more somber than their open- 
stream brethren, but lusty and 
chub-fed, and with all the power 
and pepper that a continuous hab- 
itat in white water gives. Are 
there any pound trout here? Yes, 
and some three-pound ones, too. 
You can’t hear yourself think on 
this stretch of water, much less 
talk. This spring I fished it with 
a fellow angler (a sensible fellow 
who uses bait when he takes a 
notion). I preceded him with a 
fly and got maybe twenty yards 
ahead of him. He hooked a pound- 





and-a-half trout in as wild a rapid 
as you can imagine; and for five 
minutes shouted his lungs out to 
me to please scramble back with 
my net and lend a little assistance. 
He swears I heard him, but really 
I didn’t. At any rate he showed 
his versatility by landing said trout 
aeroplane fashion. D'd I ever use 
that style? No, absolutely no, 
when anybody was looking. 

And here are some other reasons 
that endear me to this stream. 
First, always a chance to encoun- 
ter a few real buster trout of the 
1% pound and up class. Second, 
every trout is strong and in good 
condition. No pop-eyed, all-head- 
and-no-body trout ‘here. But on 
the contrary, resplendent in mark- 
ing and plump in the shoulders— 
every inch a fighter and no slug- 
gards. And third (everybody 
laugh if you want to), the very 
capriciousness of the trout in this 
stream. 

You know what I mean. Some- 
times every mother’s son of them 
seems to be in the deep holes. 
Other days on the shallow riffles. 
Sometimes in the swift and turbu- 
lent rapids, and yet again in the 
deep and swift, though smooth- 
running reaches that presage the 
head of a rapids with sentinel-like 
boulders sticking up here and 
there, and four and five feet of 
water from bank to bank. 

And their choice of menu. “Now 
I've said it! If I haven’t got 
everything from soup to nuts in 
my fly-book I want to be put wise, 
right quick. From No. 6 Green 
Drakes that even a_ small-mouth 
would look at, through pages of 
No. 8's, 10’s and 12’s down to 
tiny No. 14 Beaverkills that look 
hardly strong enough to land a 
shiner. And under certain con- 
dit'ons they all have their innings 
on the Red River and kill trout; 
and oftentimes they do not; yea 
verily, oftentimes. 

Do you know, I think that 
stream is divided into precincts. 
They hold a meeting every morn- 
ing in each precinct. No, 1 pre- 
cinct draws up a set of rules of 
conduct for the day—‘‘we will take 
nothing but No. 10 Royal Coach- 
men from 9 a, m. to 2 p. m., and 
after that No. 8 Black Gnat till 
evening, and then if we feel so 
disposed a No. 10 Rueben Wood 
might cause a little flicker of in- 
terest amongst us.’”’ Precinct No. 
2 happens to be in a rapids. Says 
they: ‘We will condescend to 
make a few swipes at a Brown 
Hackle, provided it makes just 
enough and not too much commo 
tion to suit us. Precinct No. 3 
covers quite a stretch of stream, 
all kinds of water in it. Large 
attendance at the meeting this 
morning. Consensus of opinion: 
We are not at home to callers of 
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Good 
News! 


for those 
who wear 
or will wear 


Puxba 








Outdoor Clothing 


Despite the increased prices of cloths, trimmings, 
thread, buttons and labor (ranging from 20% to 100%) 
caused by war conditions, DUXBAK and KAMP-IT Cloth- 


ing, for life in the open, will remain unchanged. 


We will continue to make this standard outdoor clothing from the same 
materials dyed with the same dyes, and finished with the same Crave- 


nette water repellent proofing, as in the past. 


With the advance in raw materials and labor we were confronted with 


two alternatives: 


Ast: to reduce the quality of our materials, to skimp on 
the size and to slur the workmanship, in order to meet 


the fixed price which was established twelve years ago— clothing at a slightly increased price. 


2nd3 or to maintain absolutely the 
quality and standard of our outdoor 


We have decided on the latter course. Our twelve years of study and experiencein supplying 
outing clothing to the American public has convinced us positively that the public desires 





Quality First 


We therefore promise the same quality in DUXBAK and KAMP-IT 
garments this year as in the past at buta slightly increased price. 


If the conditions produced by the war continue for any length of time this price may goeven 
the present quality just so long as the materials and dyes can be secured at any price. 
The fishing and outing season will soon be on. Get 
your outfit early—now at the present prices so as to 
Save any possible further advance. 









Your Sporting Goods Dealer 
wi'l supply you or you may 
send direct for our fully il- 
lustrated catalogue describing 

all DUXBAK and 
KAMP-IT gar- 
ments, Aline 
from you on @ 
postal will bring 
you animmediate 

response, 








Bird, Jones & Kenyon 


22 Hickory St. Utica, N. Y. Specialists in Serviceable Clothing for life in the open 


Price Second 


higher, but at any rate we will continue 





Styles for Men 


gings, Hats, Caps in 
a variety of 

and patterns. 

Stylesfor Women 
NortotkJackets, Plain 
or Skirts, 
B Leggings, 








Hats, Capsin a vari- 
ety of styles and 
patterns, 
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any description. We are going out 
to a church picnic.’ And the 
funny part of it is that sometimes 
the whole blessed stream goes to 
the same picnic. 

I feel sure the readers of this 
magazine will understand what I 
am driving at and will appreciate 
the keen pleasure in fishing this 
stream, where usually you must 
change flies often during the course 
of the day and fish carefully and 
patiently every suspicious-looking 
piece of water. 

Here is a confession. I have 
fished this stream for a day, oh, 
so carefully, and stopped at dark 
with seven little troutiet of far 
from imposing size. Again in the 
short space of an hour I have 
taken 28 beautiful trout from one 
hole (the Landing Hole) that filled 
a 12-pound creel chock full, and 
quit for the day. I have never 
killed any of these 6-pound mon- 
sters you read about in the Red 
River. What fly-caster very often 
does? But with my own eyes I 
have seen some of the spoils of 
the deadly chub-tail method in late 
April and early May. I recall a 
platter of 5 trout dressed, behead- 
ed, and the tails lopped off, the 
“remains” weighed 5% pounds. 
All caught in less than an hour at 
“DeBruel’s Bridge hole’ in the 
evening with chub-tail and spinner. 

Nothing would please me better 
than to take all the readers in 
narrative on an imaginary jaunt 
from the “first flood wood,” below 
the village of Phlox, and wind up 
at the five splendid holes below 
Smith’s farm, but space is precious 
to magazine editors, and all fisher- 
men are not trout-fishermen; so 
with a last and passing tribute to 
the old Red I dub it, at least for 
me, “The Best Trout Stream of 
Them All.” 


TOURNAMENT RODS 
Fretp & STREAM Pus. Co.: 

Will you please tell me the 
popular length and diameter at tip 
and butt for a split bamboo tourna- 
ment bait casting rod? 

Joun F. STEINBAUGH. 

Ans.—Bait-casting rods are not 
measured by size, as the taper is 
continuous from butt to tip. The 
length and weight of a good tour- 
nament bait-casting rod would be 
about 5% oz, 5 feet 6 inches 
long.—Eb. 


A MAN EATER ON ROD AND 
REEL 


Take it from me, if big shark 
stories are in order, Ocean City 
Fishing Club certainly holds the 
record. 

We must admit that T. H. Ber- 
inger’s fish was some shark, but 
how does a 222-Ilb. man-eating shark 
strike you? 

Now, that’s just what happened 


Field and Stream 


when Capt. C. L. Nickerson, of 
Corson’s Inlet Coast Guard Sta- 
tion, baited his No, 9 hook with 
sweet smelling mossbunker, and 
gave it a mighty cast in the ocean. 
Of course he was not fishing for 
such a thing as a man-eater. 

His aim was to secure again the 
trophy cup he had won for two 
years, for the largest channel bass 
caught on Ocean City beach. Things 
were not moving very lively that 
night, and for an hour or so he 
stood in water up to his waist wait- 
ing patiently for that expected 
strike. 














Be 


CAPT. C. L. NICKERSON AND HIS 222 
LB. SHARK 





All the bait slingers were out 
fishing, as it was the 17th of Sep- 
tember and nearing the end of the 
season, and everybody was anxious 
for that cup but as yet none had 
even had a nibble, let alone what 
you call a strike, when the Cap- 
tain’s reel suddenly began to buzz, 
and about 150 yards of the 250- 
yard line spun off in no time. 

If he had not suddenly remem- 
bered that he was using his new 
Meisselbach reel in time to shove 
on the drag he would have said 
good-bye to both the fish and his 
thumb. But as it was, we thought 
that whatever was on the end of 
the line was bound for Germany 
by the way it went. We dropped 
our poles and came up to watch 
the fun, and there sure was some 
watching Cap land the sinner. 

The old German salt standing 
next to me swore it was the Teu- 
fel himself, because in all his ex- 
perience he had never seen a chan- 
ned bass go that way. We all said 
fond farewell to our chances to 
win the trophy cup and saw Cap 
beside the cup with a crown of 
laurel on his head. But he had no 





time for such day dreams, his 
thumb was blistered and his arm 
sore; nevertheless the line still 
sped out until nearly all was gone. 

Then came the fight, which last- 
ed an hour and twenty minutes. 
Cap wound in and the fish pulled 
out. Finally when both were tired 


out and he had the fish in the 
break, Surfboard Bill and Lew 
Fullmer were right on the job 


with the gaff hook and were the 
first to yell up and tell us it was 
a whopper of a shark. 

Things didn’t move so smoothly, 
and the fight was not over, for 
after probing around in the dark 
for the splashing shark, we man- 
aged to break the gaff hook, but 
we were all excited and bound to 
land him at any cost. So we glued 
on to his tail and dragged him on 
the beach. It was some pull and 
the darn thing refused to lay still, 
but finally it was accomplished and 
we were all proud to say that we 
had a hand in landing him, 

Next morning we we'ghed him 
and found him to weigh 222 
pounds and measure 9 feet in 
length. We were all greatly re- 
lieved to find that there was still 
a chance to win the cup. But Cap 
wasn’t worried about that; he was 
thinking of the thirty-five-dollar 
pole that was offered for the larg- 


H est shark by the Ocean City Fish- 


ing Club. This pole he now pos- 
sesses and shows when he tells how 
he hooked the man-eater one day 
and landed him the next (hooked 
him 11.50 p.m., September 17 and 
landed him 1,10 a.m., September 
18). He says that it won't be his 
fault if this prize pole doesn’t land 
a larger shark next year. 
P. R. Nickerson. 





THE SOLDIER PALMER 
Ladd Plumley 


In late summer brown trout will 
sometimes take a “Soldier Palmer” 
when they will scorn almost every 
other fly. During a time of low 
water on the upper Neversink, 
three years ago, the writer took in 
late July a full creel of magnificent 


brown fellows, the largest a 
starréd-sides over nineteen inches 
in length, 


The Soldier Palmer must not be 
confused with the Brown Hackle; 
the flies are altogether different, 
both in method of dressing and 
in appearance. Most fly fishermen 
need not be instructed as to this, 
but a recent angling writer, who 
should know better, has confused 
the two flies as the same, suggest- 
ing that the Coachman is only a 
Brown Hackle with the white 
wings added. However this may 
be, the Soldier Palmer is as dif- 
ferent from the Brown Hackle as 
a green'sh Khaki uniform is dif- 
ferent from the gaudy trappings of 
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For Real Bicycle Joy 


OU have only fasted of real bicycle joy until you anhour. There is no jarring vibration, no grease or 


own a SMITH MOTOR WHEEL, dirt. Special riding togs are unnecessary. 
Motorwheeling gives bicycling a fresh charm Up to 125 miles of new pleasure and “get-about” 
—the qubReretion 208 monet ~ riding. A ys service are yours from one gallon of gasoline, 
willing motor, which attaches in five minutes to any é 
omar brake bicycle, responds to the gentle touch of a — vom there are nearly 10,000 happy 
a handy lever; and in a twinkling your “mount” is a ™otorwheelists now: . 
thing of life. Your pedals are footrests, after two Your dealer will demonstrate. Or write for our 
easy turns. book “‘Motorwheeling.” 
Then the pulsing motor, obedient to your command, Dealers: A few exclusive territories are still open. 


sends you magically on at any speed from 4 to 20 miles Write for full particulars. 
Motor Wheel Division 


A. O. Smith Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


World’s Largest Manufacturers 
of Automobile Parts 
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. ae YOURSELF 
Here's oil that keeps guns and rifles in per- 


fect condition. Dissolves the residue of all L EW I ~ 


black and smokeless powders, including Cordite. 
MEDICAL 


Acts instantly—stops corrosive action—posi- 


tively removes and prevents rust and cuts off 
Solid black cow-hide 


dirt and gum. The wonderful properties of 

B E S NITRO. leather case, (9x3) ins. 
MAR LE SOLVEN T OIL RARRSRRRRA ~ } soe 7 
make it an absolute necessity to every gun owner. It's pum screw cap vials. 
a perfect lubricant and polish as well as a rust prevent- All remedies in solid 
ative. 2-oz. bottle 25c; 6-oz. can 50c. Postage 10c extra, form—cannot spill— 
Direct by mail if your dealer hasn't it. Write today wil! not spoil by action 
for free trial bottle. Mention your dealer's name. Ask of heat, light or cold. Will keep indefinitely. Booklet enclosed gives full 
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for catalog Marble’s 60 specialties for sportsmen. directions for their use also directions in first aid. You cannot afford to be 
without protection in case of sickness or accident. Price, Post Paid to any 
address in U.S. A. $5.00. Absolutely guaranteed. Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. Address 


C. W. LEWIS, Ph. C., 2043 Woodward — San, Mich. 
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BAKER SINGLE BARREL GUNS BREAK THE TARGETS | 


Simplest and Best Made NEVER SHOOTS LOOSE 


Single Barrel Gun 


Proven by 
Actual Use 













At Pinehurst Mr. F. S. Wright high on all targets, 861 x 900, High om 
registered program, 578 x 600. 


Mr. G. N, Fish makes highest score from 22 yards. 96 x 100. 


Send for descriptive circular 


BAKER GUN & FORGING CO., 26 Liberty St., Batavia, N. Y. 
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a Napoleonic officer of artillery. 

The Soldier Palmer, as used on 
the productive day over the clear 
Neversink, was the most brilliant 
of natty seducers. It was dressed 
with a lustrous scarlet body, 
wound with gold tinsel, and, over 
all, the glistening hackle taken 
from the neck of a red rooster; 
the neck of a game cock yields 
the most satisfactory of red 
hackles. 

As to size, when the water is 
low and clear, number twelve is 
about right, although toward even- 
ing a number ten gives the best 
results. The fly can be dressed 
for dry-fly use, and will then take 
in a satisfactory manner, but only 
over those shimmering places 
where a dry fly generally should 
be the lure. For ordinary work, 
and under most conditions, the 
Soldier Palmer should be dressed 
in the usual manner, and when 
sunken an inch or so seems to be 
more productive, at least for large 
fish, than when used on the sur- 
face. The nineteen-inch Neversink 
giant that has been mentioned 
took a Palmer well sunken, and 
the rise of the fish was not seen, 
the only intimation that he had 
taken his hold was a heavy pluck 
on the hook, as if the great fellow 
had taken bait; for the line had 
been cast upstream over a gentle 
swirl, where the bottom could not 
be seen. It is believed, as the 
taking of Red Hackles has been 
frequently below the surface, that 
the fly should be sunken rather 
deeply — sometimes. Sometimes, 
mark you, for at low and clear 
pools a big brown may take the 
lure with a mighty swash that 
shivers the watery mirror as if a 
small dynamite bomb had been ex- 
ploded just below the surface. 

For those who dress their own 
flies, it should be stated that the 
Soldier Palmer has the hackle 
wound fromthe very tail to the 
head of the fly, and that unless a 
rather longish hackle is thus used 
it may be necessary to use two 
hackles, one for the body and the 
other to add to the general effect 
of fuzziness at or near the head. 
The body should be windings of 
scarlet floss silk, one strand of 
three pulled from the twisted 
strands as sold in the shops. Flat 
gold tinsel for the windings over 
the scarlet body is preferable to 
that which is round, keeping its 
brilliancy far better than the 
thread-like tinsel that is some- 
times used in dressing this fly. 





WHY WE DID NOT LAND A 
PRIZE WINNER 


Last Summer, when my part- 
ner and I were fishing near Eagle 
River, Wis., I almost, or at least 
my partner and myself, togethe: 


Field and Stream 


with the help of most everyone at 
the resort, nearly landed a prize 
muskie. 

It was one of those warm, 
muggy days when you want to 
lay around, and that’s about all 
we did during the day, but towards 
evening the suggestion was made 
that we go out and pick up a few 
bass. The suggestion sounded 
good and we went, but sorry to 
say, Mr. Bass was not receiving 
visitors. In a spirit of fun, 
said to him, “Let’s go up to those 
pond lilies and pick out a mus- 
kie,” without any serious inten- 
tion of stirring one up, although 
these muggy days are the best to 
fish for muskie. 

Well, anyway, we went up to 
the pads and the second cast my 
partner made brought a fine strike, 
which was pronounced a little one, 
or at best a medium-size pickerel. 
However, I took up the oars and 
started to row, and had not gone 
over 150 feet before we saw as 
pretty a muskie break water as 
it has ever been my experience to 
see, and best of all, he was on 
partner’s line, but sad to relate, 
the line was an old one and weak, 
so we took plenty of time cross- 
ing a weed bar, all the time call- 
ing for a gun or a gaff hook. 
When finally one of the proprie- 
tors brought a boat and a gaff, 
we were both pretty well tired 
out, as we had played him then 
about an hour. We worked him 
another hour, and as the muskie 
appeared to roll around as though 
all in, brought him up to the gaff. 
Halfway into the boat came the 
Muskie. The weak line had held, 
but just as the tail was nearly 
in the boat the gaff came out of 
the handle. There was no audible 
swearing, but I presume there was 
a strong feeling that this might 
relieve the tension. Partner was 
not in tears, but he certainly 
looked sad. He had lost three 
prizes—a FieL_p AND STREAM prize, 
a big muskie, and, last but not 
least, to him, his 2-inch Keeling 
copper minnow, which he swears 
by. 

Next day everyone was out to 
see if the muskie had come ashore, 
but if he did, no one was able 
to locate him. That is why we 
did not appear in your pages as 
one of the prize winners. 


A. H. S. 


— 


STEELHEAD AND RAINBOW 
TROUT 


Fietp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

In the September number of 
Fie_p AND Stream, I notice a let- 
ter written by Wm. L. Finley, 
State Game Warden of Oregon, 
in which he presumably is correct- 
ing a statement made by your 
magazine in regard to the steel- 
head and rainbow trout. He goes 


with you that they should be clas- 
sified as two separate varieties, 
and also makes the statement that 
“Scientifically they are regarded as 
identical.” This is where he makes 
his first blunder, for the steelhead 
(Salmo gairdneri) and its several 
subspecies have never been re- 
garded as more than closely allied 
to the rainbows, by any of the best 
authorities. The typical rainbow 
trout (Salmo irideus) and the 
other of the rainbow series, even 
though sea-run and bright silvery 
in color, can always be distin- 
guished as rainbows; and the steel- 
head, whether in salt water or 
land-locked for 20 years in an in- 
land lake, will always remain a 
steelhead. There are several very 
easy methods by which these two 
varieties can readily be separated 
by even the most casual observer. 
The most difficult time to distin- 
guish them is, of course, while in 
the immature stages, from fry 
until they are a couple of years 
old. Then, indeed, no one can, 
from a superficial examination, tell 
one from the other with any de- 
gree of certainty, but as they as- 
sume the mature form they take on 
characteristic markings, scale for- 
mation and measurements that are 
reliable and permanent under any 
and all conditions of environment. 
Coloration, of course, is no cri- 
terion to go by, as this varies to a 
wonderful degree among individual 
specimens even in the same waters. 
The black markings or spots are 
also exceedingly variable, although 
in the typical rainbow, these are 
larger and more regular in shape 
than in the steelhead. Usually in 
both species these black spots dis- 
appear almost entirely when in salt 
water. Suppose, for instance, you 
have two specimens before you, 
one a steelhead and the other a 
rainbow, and you are undecided 
which is which. Take a rule and 
measure from the tip of the nose 
(with mouth closed) to the origin 
or base of the dorsal fin. If this 
measurement is nearly equal to 
the distance from this same posi- 
tion in front of the fin, to the end 
of the body or the beginning .of 
the fin part of the tail, then you 
can be almost, though not abso- 
lutely, certain that the fish is a 
rainbow. This measurement varies 
a trifle with sex, as the male in 
nearly every instance has a longer 
head than the female. In the 
steelhead, the distance from the 
base of dorsal to the beginning of 
the tail is always quite a little lon- 
ger than from the dorsal to end of 
snout. This measurement, though, 
is less valuable for a _ certain 
identification than is the follow- 
ing: In the steelhead and all of 
its subspecies, the length of the 
head (from the tip af snout to end 
of gill cover) is always contained 
more than 4% times in the entire 
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HARDY’S—the Great British Specialists 


in “Palakona” keva Split Bamboo Fishing Rods 
= . 














Manufacturers to 
His Majesty 
King George V - 


THE “DE LUXE” ROD, Made of Steel Hard “PALAKONA” is 
Hardy’s latest design in single-handed rods for wet or dry fly fishing. It is the product of the largest and best 
equipped factory. Supervised by the champion professional fly casters and Anglers in Europe. ‘“Hardy’s”— 
Don't forget that as wages in Great Britain are 75% less than in America, we can give greater value in high class 
hand work. All our rods are hand made by experts whose lives have been spent at this work for which 50 
GOLD MEDALS have been awarded. Length 9 ft., weight 524 ozs.—9-6 weight 53 ozs.—10 ft. weight 6 ozs. 
All fitted with HARDY’S patent screw grip reel fittings. PRICE—Rod with one top only $18.75, with two 
tops $22.50. If in Bamboo protected case to CARRY THE WHOLE ROD $2.50 extra at factory. 


D Flies as made by us for the late F. M. Halford, Esq., for whom we also 
t d made rods, etc., 60 cents per dozen at factory. 
The Anglo-American tapered mist colour. No. 1 medium. No. 

aa Gut Casts 2 fine, as made for Mr. Halford. Stout to 4x Do. Do to 8x. 

i Stout Lake to fine. Ditto to medium. Extra stout to medium. Extra stout to stout. 6 

2 ae ft. $2.12 per dozen—9 ft. $2.75 per dozen at factory. 

pe- THE GREAT ENGLISH “FIELD” says: “We must never forget that it is to HARDY BROS. of Alnwick, 
we owe the supremacy we have achieved as Rod makers.” 
DEALERS write for trade catalog and terms to MR. HENRY SMAIL, 82 Duane Street, New York. 


HARDY BROS., Ltd., Manufactory, Alnwick, England 


LONDON SHOWROOMS, 61 PALL MALL, S. W. 














715° Gem Line Guide 


NO SNARLS 
NO BACKLASHES 


Guides your line on 
Reel to avoid trouble 
in casting. 


Remember 


you do not have to buy a 
New Reel 


You simply attach 
Guide to any ordinary 
multiplying Reel, by 
drilling two holes in 
Reel plate to corre- 
spond with the two 
round head screws on 
top piece of Guide. 











“It’s Livelier Than A Live Minnow!” 


exclaimed an old bass fisherman on first seeing this new 
floating, diving and wiggling bait at work. 

And when he had tried it out in a day’s hard fishing 
he agreed that it had brought him more strikes, and 
landed more bass, than any live minnow—or bucketful 
of ‘em—he had ever seen. 

The great strike-getting qualities of the 


‘* Pflueger - Surprise’? Minnow 


are due to the fact that it can be made to perform, and 
the great control exercised by the ‘‘man behind the rod.’’ 
he ‘‘Pflueger-Surprise’’ floats until reeling in is 
commenced, the depth controlled by reeling speed. 
Coming in, its peculiar construction causes it to wiggle 
and dart about with the characteristic movements of a 
live minnow—arousing the combative instincts of the 
gamey bass. Stop reeling, and the bait rises to the 
surface. 
Made in seven color blends, as follows: 
No. 3970 Luminous Enamel Over All—Red Throat. 
N ) White Enamel Over All— Red Throat. 








White Enamel Belly— Blended Rainbow Back — Red Throat. 

5 White Enamel Belly—Blended Green Cracked Back—Red Throat. 
White Enamel Belly—Blended Green and Red Spotted—Red Throat. 
b 1 White Enamel Belly—Biended Green Back—Red Throat. 

No. 3993 Yellow Perch—Red Throat. 





Sent by mail on receipt 
of price. 


$1.50 


H. H. KIFFE CoO., N. Y. Agents 
521 Broadway, New York 








ADUECE 


This year do not fail to try out the 
“Pflueger-Surprise.”’ ee it at your 
dealer’s. If he can’t supply you, send 
75c for a sample bait, or $2.50 for an 
assortment of four, sent postpaid. 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co. : 
Dept. 2 Akron, Ohio 
Notice—Send for free copy ‘Tips on 


Tackle” containing interesting informa- 
tion for anglers. 
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to end of fleshy part of body), 
while in the rainbows this is always 
less than 4% times. In handling 
over thousands of these fish, I 
have never known this last meas- 
urement to fail, and when you ac- 
custom yourself to looking for 
these characteristics you can, al- 
most at a glance, see that the steel- 
head is the longer fish for the size 
of its head. Ordinarily there 
should not be any great difficulty 
in telling them apart, for the rain- 
bow is usually shorter and thicker; 
spots larger and less numerous and 
more regular in shape. The steel- 
head is usually, both in fresh and 
salt water, more silvery, longer for 
its depth and the black spots very 
much smaller and very irregular in 
shape. In the land-locked forms, 
where both species inhabit the 
same waters, each type holds true 
to its original shape, appearances 
and habits, year after year, and 
generation after generation, and 
the rainbow spawns a great deal 
earlier than does the steelhead. 

In over eighteen years of hand- 
ling many different kinds of trout 
and salmon from a_ fishcultural 
standpoint, I have come to the 
conclusion that North America 
holds no other game fish that can 
equal the steelhead trout, in fight- 
ing ability, adaptation to environ- 
ments other than to which it is na- 
tive, and the ease with which it can 
be handled in propagation. 

W. M. Ker. 


PROTECTING OUR TROUT 


fietp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

Now that the hunting season is 
over, sportsmen will naturally turn 
their attention to the coming fish- 
ing season. To most fishermen 
th's means the trout season. Now, 
I would like to ask, or have some 
one more qualified to ask than I, 
what can we do to protect the 
five-inch trout with which so 
many of our streams are stocked? 

I do not mean to say that any 
one goes after five-inch trout. But 
I will say without fear of contra- 
diction, that every one who gets 
ten trout of a legal size in a day 
takes and puts back in the water 
to die fifty five-inch (or lesser) 
trout. One hears on every hand 
in the trout season the remark 
made, “That brook is full of small 
trout, but I got only six or eight 
big enough to keep.” 

Now I want to offer a sugges- 
tion: Don’t, fellow fishermen, I 
beg, ridicule it till you give it 
serious consideration. Don’t dis- 
miss it until you have sought in 
your own mind a remedy for the 
evil I discuss. Ask yourself, 
“What can be done to prevent a 
fisherman fishing all day on a 


stream full of five-inch trout, with 
the certainty that he will get only 


Field and Stream 


a half dozen over six inches long?” 
That is what I offer my suggestion 
for. It is this: “Why not pass 
laws making it a misdemeanor to 
put any trout back into a brook 
after being hooked, but make it 
legal to keep 25 so hooked?” 

Now don’t laugh, don’t sneer, 
for there are many more men who 
give their money and time to stock 
streams, and protect them, who 
favor this suggestion than you 
may be aware of. Men whose 
opinions are sought eagerly on all 
questions of public policy. 

Now, I will cheerfully stand up 
and become the target for your 
ridicule, and stale eggs if you say 
so, if the fellow who throws the 
eggs offers a better suggestion. In 
Maine such a stream would be 
closed for a suitable period. But 
in southern New York, and in 
New Jersey, where thousands of 
New York men fish, this is prac- 
tically impossible. It would mean 
a period of total restriction to be 
of any value. For all the streams 
in this section have small trout in 
abundance. 

One suggestion often offered is 
to make the size of hook which 
may be legally used so large that 
a small trout cannot take it. This 
would prevent totally all fly fish- 
ing. Other suggestions equally 
futile are offered. But the vital 
question is, not to prevent a man 
fishing on a stream where there are 
so many small trout, but to induce 
him to stop before he takes fifty 
small trout while endeavoring to 
take a dozen of legal size. If we 
can do this we will have taken a 
long step towards protecting our 
small trout. 

Now for the argument: I main- 
tain that 90 per cent. of all small 
trout hooked will die, no matter 
how carefully they may be re- 
leased from the hook and returned 
to the water. Prove this for your- 
self: Take a clean bucket, go to 
a stream and take ten small trout 
on a hook, release them as care- 
fully as you can, and transport 
them to some still pool where you 
can observe them after they are 
returned to the brook. You will 
be astonished to note the propor- 
tion which dies within five min- 
utes. Practically all. Every one 
caught on some styles of hooks 
will die. Very few caught on any 
style hook will live. 

Now the fisherman who goes 30 
or 40 miles from home to fish for 
trout will fish in spite of “h—l 
and high water.” If he is lucky 
enough to get on a stream which 
is a good one he will take com- 
paratively few small trout. But 
if he gets on a stream full of small 
fish, and few of legal size he will 
usually fish all day, or until he 
has a satisfactory ‘“‘mess.” He 
will carefully replace all small 





trout under the mistaken idea that 
the most of them will be big 
enough next year to take home. 
This is the fellow we want to get 
after. I believe if he could take 
home fifteen little fellows he 
would quit when he got them. 

Now don’t say that this fellow 
would deliberately go to this brook 
for his fifteen little trout. The 
fellow who will do that will go 
anyway, and not only in season, 
but out of season as well. He is 
the pure bred game hog. And 
ridicule is the only poison that 
will kill this sort of a skunk. If 
it is legal for him to take these 
small fish he will exhib't them 
znd then give him a good dose. 
But you and I know we often see 
him now with five or seven o1 
nine seven-inch trout in his creel, 
and fifteen or twenty in his vest 
pocket, none of them over five 
inches Icng 

The State of Pennsylvania has 
long considered this proposition. 
Let all consider it. Talk it over 
with your friends. “Out of the 
mouths of fools cometh forth wis- 
dom.” 

We are killing each year 60 per 
cent. of our five-inch trout and 
throwing them away. They are 
good to eat. Come on, ye scof- 
fers, and offer something better. 


Fietp AND Stream will do its 
share. You all remember how 
much was given to prove that a 


small bass or a big bass (never 
mind the mouth), could pull harder 
in swift water or slack. The news- 
papers will give you space. See 
vhat you can do to take care of 
the little speckled fellow who fool- 
ishly grabs your hook from the 
hig fellow you want. The little 
fellow you would rather lose a 
quarter than to hurt. 

Now I am not a writer. I am 
a working man who loves a shady 
brook and a feathered hook. I 
have walked down many a Jersey 
brook and seen the bottom literally 


covered with small, dead trout. 
Our laws do not protect them. 
What will? Well, if you keep 


them out of the brook they won’t 
be dead there. I don’t want to 
see them there, you don’t want to 
see them there, how can we keep 
them from getting there? 


J. W. T. 


SOME LEADERS FOR APRIL 

The Big Horn of Deer Creek 
Mountain—The Brown Trout and 
His Ways—The Motor Cycle as 
an Aid to Fishing—Hunting Kenai 
White Sheep—Signs and Signals— 
The Medicine Man in the Woods 
—The Chesapeake Bay Dog—Fish- 
ing Fine and Close Up. 
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LYSMI 


Waukesha 








“King of Table Waters” 


F then the indoor sport season even more 


an the season outdoors Clysmic is the 
“conditioner™ without equal. Bright 
eyes, red cheeks and a firm step are always 
a part of Clysmic. 
Order Clysmic today at club or hotel. For 


home use order from your dealer or from 


CLYSMIC SPRINGS COMPANY 


A Water of 
Proven Value 


Wisconsin, U.S. A. 


























Spring’s just around the corner—it’s not too 
early to pull down your fishing tackle and 
put itinto shape for those first spring trips. 


Let us help you make it complete and right 
—tackle that holds the fish and Jands them. 
Whatever you’ll need—you'll find it listed in 
Catalog F. There’s a copy for you if you'll 
write for it. 


RODS-—Split bamboo, wood or steel. $1.50, 
to $45.00, 


REELS—for heavy or light lines. 
HOOKS—for big or little fish. 

LINES—for fresh or salt water, 80c to $60.00. 
FLIES—Irresistable lures, neatly packed in 
books. And all other accessories. 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 


311 Broadway (New York 
Chicago Agents: Von Lengerke & Antoine 
NOTE NAME AND ADDRESS 

















“Never-Leak” fame: 


BOOT FOR SPORTSMEN 


Designed for general out- 
door wear. Sturdy and 
staunch, for heavy service 
on the trail et light we 
yieldin . a feet. 
— 9 able sole insures 
extreme durability, no mat- 
ter how rough the ground. 
Soles hob-nailed or smooth. 
Toe pieces and vamp joined 
by our special never-zip “wa- 
tershed”™ seam (paten’. applied 
for) which holds tight and 
keeps the water out. Made of 
(black} chrome, flexible cow- 
hide. Built for business and 
guaranteed to fill the bill, or 
your money back. $6.00 to 
AF 5. a a pair. ed 

‘orn by experienced cam 

men, hunters, canoeists, abe hater 
skiers. surveyors, etc. 
any Made to your 


Send py book showing our com- 
plete line. Free on request. 


1h 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
Factory A BERLIN, WISCONSIN 
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OUR FIFTH ANNUAL 


FIELD AND STREAM 


PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 
Closed December 31st, 1915 











2644 LB. RAINBOW TROUT 


HOW ABOUT YOU FOR 1916? 


OU can learn more about real fishing—where the big fellows are found and how 
the master anglers land them—from those Prize Fishing Contest Stories, pub- 
lished, six of them every month, in Field and Stream than from any other 

fishing literature published. 


READ UP on the lines, rods, lures and tackle that caught the big ones last year, and 
then go after a few YOURSELF this season. Next month the list of prizes and 
conditions will be published. Cut it out and paste in your tackle box, also cut out and 
save your affidavits so’s to have some handy. 


Did YOU get enthused over those stories last year? and did YOU resolve to get 
through catching those long strings of little ones and to get after the big fish with a 
big purpose this year? 


If not, you have missed the message of the Contest. 


Those stories are the accounts of how they caught ’em, by men who really CAN 
catch big fish. Not the big-one-that-got-away kind; not the dishpan-full-of-minnows 
kind; not the practical advice kind, by some literary fisherman who never caught a 
half-pound trout or a three-pound bass in his life, but these stories are the REAL 
GOODS —they tell methods out of the ordinary, tactics that you’d never learn about 
elsewhere. 


GET IN THE RECORD CLASS FOR 1916 


The Contest Records are THE records; the only authentic ones in all classes of big 
game fish published. Once entered on that honor roll, your fame as an angler is secure. 
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Let the Facts Speak! 


In the 1915 “Field & Stream” contest there were 89 prizes awarded to con- 
testants in classes where silk lines are usually used. 7 winners failed to give the 
name or make of the lines they used so they could be identified. 7 used lines 
other than silk (wire, cuttyhunk, linen, etc.). The remaining 75 winners gave 
the name or make of the lines they used (silk) and the official list is as follows: 


“Kingfisher”—The Old Reliable—36 





Von Lengerke & Antoine............. 4 SE pice cnge tte ans s eees 1 
ak ee AGN Posen Os dees 4 PEE. “guccatva tuxapsebatewntanemee 1 
TR pian OU aecacn aw ak 9 ahows 4 ge. 2... gare oor a 
Abbey & Imbrie.............. ee 2 “Otselic” ore ar ctnk i = Ae 
Abbey & Imbrie—“Lake Shore”........ 2 oe eee ; 1 
OS ee er re WUUEROE 2 Sih 68 occu 9 
RUINS Bene risire xn dn ee's whine sleuna a 4 “Crimson Beauty” ...... aici 
Abercrombie & Fitch.................. 2 “Nevereregk” .....660055 1 
CD NE olu's 34 064 oS ecdGe ve hws keeee 2 | ree fs 
ER ORS (Rise tren ger bee aes 1 WE IE knwo ccm acasinses 2 
Kalamazoo “Expert” ........06....0s. 1 | OS RPP rer ery errs 


“Kingfisher” Lines Used by Winners, 3 
All Other Makes Combined, - - - 39 


Every Other Winner Used a “Kingfisher” 


We believe this is the most wonderful showing ever made by any similar 
article. And this kind of a showing really means something. The taking cf 
record fish puts a line to a supreme test. Experienced fishermen know this. And 
if the “KINGFISHER” did not stand at the head of the list in popularity and 
favor, would all these experts choose it when so much was at stake? No, sir—not 
on your life! These men chose “KINGFISHER” because they wanted to be sure. 
They could not afford to take a chance when they went after record fish. 





Do You Intend Entering the 1916 Contest? 
If so, write us for “Special Information.” 
It will interest you. 





E. J. MARTIN’S SONS, Rockville, Conn. 
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BIG TROUT AND LITTLE ROD 
By Donald Parson 
Winner Fourth Prize, Brook 
Trout, Class B, 1915 Contest 
“Brownie” had said, in the 
midst of a golf game at Pinehurst, 
“Come to Upper Dam in Septem- 
ber and I will guarantee you a 
big trout.” So to Upper Dam 
we went, a whole automobile full 
of us. I. had used the floating fly 
at Grand Lake Stream the month 
before, and was anxious to try the 
same tactics on the most famous 

of Rangeley pools. 

But conditions during our stay 
were as bad as they could be. The 
water was high and the pools swol- 
len beyond recognition. The tem- 
perature of the stream was up 
around seventy degrees, and the 
big fellows were either not in the 
pools or they refused to rise from 
the cooler depths into the fly zone. 
Some fish, indeed, I took, running 
up to two pounds, worthy foemen 
in other waters. But at Upper 
Dam a trout under three pounds is 
not a trout. 

“Come back in two weeks,” said 
Brownie. “The cold nights of late 
September will surely bring them 
up.” And in late September— 
thanks be to the God of fish and 
men—back to Upper Dam I went. 
In Boston I picked up a few extra 
flies; one in particular looked 
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PRIZE FISHING 
CONTEST 


tempting, Dashwood by name. 
These, let me state, were of the 
wet variety, for I had come to the 
conclusion that the dry fly was 
persona non grata at Upper Dam. 

It was Sunday morning—without 
shame I repeat it was Sunday 
morning—just after breakfast. I 
stepped into the boat and, rowing 
to a position at the head of the 
Lower Pool, dropped my anchor, 
sans guide, sans companion to 
shout me advice (as they always do 
in fishing stories), and I might 
almost add sans hope. Of a truth, 
the day was none too auspicious, 
with a brilliant sun casting sharp 
shadows and hardly a whisper of 
wind to break the smooth surface. 
The water at that point, however, 
is very swift, breaking into swirls 
and eddies like a rapids, so that 
absence of wind is not a fatal 
handicap. 

Just a word as to my equipment. 
I was using a Leonard rod, Catskill 
type, length 9 feet, weight 3% 
ounces, a mere toy built for the 
lighter trout of the Sourdnahunk 
region. A big fish might work 
havoc with it and swim off with 
the parting admonition that “No 
children need apply.” Yet I re- 
called that the previous year I had 
played an Atlantic salmon of 18 
pounds on the same rod, and I 
was game to take a chance. Light 
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tackle adds much to the sport of 
fishfng. The above-mentioned 
Dashwood held the strategic posi- 
tion of tail fly. 

I had cast quartering down- 
stream and let my flies straighten 
out naturallly under the influence 
of the current. Like a vision of 
wrath, a dark form hurtled through 
the water. Instinctively, I struck 
and from the shriek of the reel I 
knew that I was fast in a good fish. 
Down-stream he rushed, stripping 
off the thirty yards of my line at a 
terrific rate. Quickly, with my 
free hand, I I'fted the anchor from 
the bottom, and the current swept 
me after him in swift pursuit. I 
managed to retrieve a few val- 
uable yards of line, and then he 
was off again. I followed his 
lead, glad to work out of the rap- 
ids into the dead water at the tail 
of the pool. Here I was able to 
hold the boat without anchor, un- 
der which I was afraid the fish 
might become snagged, and I was 
able, too, to recover more line 
and fight out the duel at close 
quarters, give and take. 

And now General Fontinalis 
abandons tthe brilliant rushing 
tactics of Napoleon and adopts the 
strategy made famous by Fabius 
Cunctator. To the bottom he went 
and lay there for a half hour, for 
the most part motionless, but at 
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“‘Nature Bound 
in the Covers 
of a Book”’ 





This Beautiful 
Three-Room 
Bungalow 


$155.00 


Think what it will mean to you 
to own this beautiful bungalow, 
that you can put up with your 
own hands—anywhere—ready to 
live inthe day you get it. 












Every Sportsman 


Every nature lover will find here the one 
work he has long sought—a Natural His- 
tory illustrated entirely from actual pho- 
tographs. There are over 2,000 plates, 
many in full color, showing birds, beasts, 
fishes, insects, in their actual haunts. A 
vivid story-telling text follows the pic- 
tures. You will be delighted with it—so 
will your growing boy or girl. Every 
home needs a good Natural History. 
Now you have a chance to get the best— 
the famous 


Standard Natural History 


At a Low Clearance Price 

We must clear out at once the remnant 
of a large edition—so are- offering these 
fine sets at prdctically Half Price and on 
the easiest of payments. The former 
prices were $28.00 and $35.00—but these 
few sets will go to first-comers for $16.50 
in the buckram and $19.50 in the half- 
leather binding. An unequalled oppor- 
tunity to get a famous work at the lowest 
price ever offered. We cannot describe 
their beauty here but will be glad to 
send the 


Whole Set on Approval 


at our risk and expense. Just sign and send us the 
Approval Coupon below. It will not obligate you 
in any way, but it will bring to your home, prepaid, 
the entire set of 5 superb volumes with their hun- 
dreds of photographs and color plates for your 
personal examination. If you are not pleased 
return them. If you like them, a dollar payment 
will keep them. And for good measure we will 
also send an 


Art Portfolio FREE 


An exquisite Art Portfolio of Game Birds and 
Fishes, done by noted artists in life colors—40 
separate plates—ready for framing for den or office, 
or fine as a gift,—will be aah free. This offer 
is positively limited. Write TO-DAY. 


Approval Netw 










































For less than you would pay out 
as rent in one season, you can buy 
this attractive and ultra-conveni- 
ent Take-Down House. It has 
finished hardwood floors, frame 
of mission-stained Washington fir 
and rustless steel; perfectly trans- 
parent but unbreakable windows. 
Rustless screens throughout— 
doors, adjustable awnings, 
chimney, ceiling, partitions—the 


KENYON 


Take-Down House 








is complete. Rain-proof, wind-proof 
and substantial. Ready to ship now. 
The Kenyon Take-Down House has 
solved the summer problem for thou- 
sands of families. Let it solve yours. 


THE R. L. KENYON COMPANY 
506 Albert Street Waukesha, Wis. 





The Tey Society F. & S. 3-16 
44 E 23d St. +» New York i. benettptheck 
Please —- me on approval, at the ake-Down 


expense, 
5-volume Standard Library of Natural istory in half 
leather binding.* If satisfactory, I agree to pay you $1.00 
within five days, and $2.00 a month until the special 
price of $19.50 is paid. If I do not wish to keep the 
books I shall notify you and hold them subject to your 
~—. Also send free, the Art Portfollo of Birds and 
shes. 


Houses in many 
sizes at $35. and 
up —free on request. 
“Hark to the call 
of the Red Gods” 


—send for this 
book. 














I sina nia 090506 es 20h bd sak imeebsnvestdne~nkees 
*To obtain cloth change $19.50 to $16.50. 





Send for catalog today 
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other times “jigging” in that pow- 
erful way that denotes a big 
trout in the sulks. My rod was 
arching in a beautiful three-quarter 
circle, the butt pointing to the 
sky, the tip in the water. My 
wrists were numb and aching, but 
I lit a cigarette and tried to pos- 
sess my soul in patience. It was 
rod against fish, and the battle 
would be to the strong. 

Word had gone around the col- 
ony that a fight was in progress, 
and a crowd was gather:ng on the 
nearer shore. “Brownie” came 
out in a boat and at intervals he 
would shout bulletins from the 
front to the assembled throng. He 
also offered to net my fish, but 
that is a point on which the Wal- 
tons, of Upper Dam, have princi- 
ples. The fish is making his fight 
single-handed; let the fishermen do 
the same. 

My quarry was nearing the sur- 
face. From his weight I thought 
he must be a stone quarry. Il 
tried to slip the net under him. 
Tragedy! My net was a huge 
two-handed affair. 1 missed the 
fish, and the mesh of the net be- 
came entangled in the dropper fly. 
This, I thought, spells ruin. A 
rush now would be fatal I was 
tempted to stake all on a quick 
swoop of the net. Cooler judg- 
ment, however, prevailed and with 
nervous fingers I fumbled at what 
seemed a very Gordian knot. It 
was ages before the fly was free 
again. Then the trout, which a 
miracle had kept passive during 
the imbroglio, was off again in 
another wild dash. “One hour by 
the clock,” cried Brownie to the 
crowd on shore, “and the fish 
still going strong.” 

That danger past, another now 
presented itself. From the depths 
a Leviathan appeared, the mate to 
my captive, several inches longer 
and much fatter. It was the fe- 
male of the species, “much dead- 
lier than the male.” In a rage it 
swirled about my dropper fly, and 
for the next half hour I was in 
mortal terror that it would strike. 
Fourteen pounds of trout on a 
3% oz. rod I might take a chance 
on, but my light leader would 
strip like thread under their dis- 
sonant efforts. 

To make a long story long, this 
danger passed, too, like the other. 
The red gods must have been fight- 
ing on my side that Sunday morn- 
ing. After thirty minutes of 
menace, the mate left for parts 
unknown, while my antagonist 
slowly neared the range of my 
net, bowing his heart of oak to 
a fairy wand of split bamboo. I 
slipped the net under him, and a 
cheer went up from the crowd on 
shore as they discerned from a 
distance his huge bulk. The 
pounds had surrendered to the 
ounces. 

_We trooped back to the hotel 


Field and Stream 


where resides the official weigher, 
Charley, most incorruptible of 
judges. Five pounds fourteen 
ounces was the verdict, and a pity 
he was not caught in the spring 
of the year. His measuremenis 
indicate a brook trout of eight 
pounds, if properly filled cut. So 
said the guides; so said Barber 
and Van Dusen. Which means it 
is true. 

Prize Contest Certificate Record 
Fourth Prize Brook Trout, Class 
B, 1915 Prize Fishing Contest 

Weight—5 Ibs. 14 oz. 
Length—24%4 in. 

Girth—15% in. 

Caught—Sept. 26, 1915. 

Where caught—Upper Dam, Me. 
Rod—Leonard. 

Reel—Mills Neversink. 
Line—Mills Intrinsic. 
Lure—Dashwood No. 8 fly. 


THE BELL-WETHER OF THE 
SUSQUEHANNA 


By Howard P. Miller 
Winner Fourth Prize—Small- 
mouth Bass, Class C. 

“Shade of Izaak Walton, you’re 
the bell-wether of this neck of the 
woods,” I remarked to Mr. Small 
Mouth, -out of. pure good fellow- 
ship, as the little sneck went home 
and the monarch of the “crooked 
waters” left his native element, 
leaping fully four feet into the air, 
shaking his splendid head to free 
it of the cruel barb. But believe 
me, fellow disciples of the gentle 
art, the slashing of his wide-spread 
jaws was no more rapid than the 
beating of the writer’s heart from 
the fear of him shaking free. As 
Learoyd remarked to Private Or- 
theris, my heart was “playing 
tivvy-tivvy on ma ribs.”’ To you 
who have been in a similar situa- 
tion I need not elaborate further 
on the exact nature of that cardiac 
disturbance. I wonder how many 
of you of the tens of thousands 
of sportsmen who will read this 
kave seen and know the upper 
waters of the north branch of the 
Susquehanna other than as Richard 
Harding Davis saw the West, 
“from a car window,” 

On reaching the river I was dis- 
appointed to find that the bass 
were rising, which in these wa- 
ters is usually a poor time for bait 
fishing. However, I anchored my 
boat off a bar at the mouth of the 
Wyalusing creek and baited up 
with a stone cat (locally known 
as a bullhead), getting nicely 
horned in the process, thank you. 

Fishing was not brisk enough to 
be exciting, but I succeeded in 
killing a couple of bass, one of 
which was a two-pounder. Mean- 
while I had heard a splash now 
and then a couple of hundred 
yards above me as though some 
one had hit the water with an 
oar, but watch as I might he al- 


ways made his rise when my back 
was turned and all I would see 
was the foam on the water where 
he disappeared. 

I have set out many times be- 
fore to catch a particular big bass 
on his feeding ground when he 
was rising, but always to get the 
merry ha! ha! from the fish, but I 
1emarked to myself, “I’ll have a 
try for you anyhow, old boy, for 
at the worst you won’t be any fur- 
ther from my stringer than you 
are now.” So I put on the larg- 
est bait that I had. Letting out 
about one hundred and fifty feet 
of line I circled about where he 
had been rising and drew the bait 
past his front door again and 
zgain. Perhaps half an hour of 
this, then, somewhat disgusted, I 
stopped to light my pipe when— 
bing! 

Again and again he rose but I 
was on the watch to turn him over 
before he could tear free. He 
took line in savage rushes _ be- 
tween jumps until I had but a few 
feet left. Some wise guy on the 
far bank whom I never did iden- 
tify kept yelling, “Give him line! 
Give him line!” but I had not 
been selfish if I did part with it 
rather reluctantly, for I had given 
him all the line 1 had and the big 
cuss wouldn’t reciprocate; he ap- 
parently had a hurry up call for 
an assignation in the Chesapeake 
Bay and I couldn’t coax him to 
spare me a foot, although I would 
have cheerfully paid Mr. Bass 
about a dollar a yard for a rod 
or two of line just about then 
before he started another of those 
tiger-like rushes. 

I was gaining a little with 
each rush and the spurts were 
getting shorter, and several times 
I had the beauty where a landing 
net would have finished it, but with 
still too much fight left in him 
for the work that I must do to 
win the day. Finally I had him 
on his side in reach of my arm, 
a moment to cool my hand in the 
water, then two fingers slipped into 
the flaring gills and he was mine. 
As he lay on the bottom of the 
boat, all in, but with fins. still 
erect, I hailed him as a gamey 
brother. No yellow streak there. 
I hope that when your time and 
mine comes that we may die as 
game. 

Prize Contest Certificate Record 
Fourth Prize—Small-Mouth Bass, 
Class C, 1915 Prize Fishing 
Contest. 

Weight—6 Ibs. 

Length—23 in. 

Girth—-15¥% in. 

Caught—Sept. 25, 1915. 

Where caught — Susquehanna 
River, Wyalusing, Pa. 

Rod—Bamboo. 

Reel—Pfleuger Buckeye. 

Line—Kalamazoo Expert Cast- 
ing. 

Bait—Stone catfish. 
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id absolutely free, postpaid, one pair of 

Prize-Winning Scales to any one who purchases 

any “BRISTOL” Rod between now and Septem- 

ber 1, 1916. The dealer does not give you the scales. 


_ To get them FREE, have your dealer, of whom you buy 


your “BRISTOL” Rod, write your name and address 
plainly on his sales slip or billhead, and sign it, stating 
the catalogue number of the rod, the price and date of 
sale. Mail the slip to Horton Manufacturing Company, 


. Bristol, Conn. We will ship the scales direct to you 
_ FREE, postage paid. 


These scales are sent free only with rods which have the 
trademark word “BRISTOL” stamped on the handle. 
They ate not given with the Rainbow, Luckie or other 
Horton-made rods. 


If your dealer doesn’t have the particular “BRISTOL” 
Rod you want, he can order it for you or you can send 
your order and money direct to us, and we will include 
the scales FREE when we ship your rod. 

We recommend that you select one of the ten “BRISTOL” 
Rods shown on the next three pages. They are the 
most popular and the finest value rods in the world. 
Every one is guaranteed for three years. 


Thirty other styles of rods, and Special Trims are shown 
in the “Bristol” Complete Catalogue, mailed free on request. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO, 
6 HORTON STREET, BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 


PHIL. B. BEKEART CO., Pacific Coast Agents 
717 Market Street - - San Francisco, Cal. 
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No. 38. ‘‘BRISTOL’’ NEW ADJUSTABLE TELESCOPIC FLY ROD 


This is the new type Telescopic Rod which (next to Old Reliable No. 11) is the most 
popular rod that we have ever manufactured. It can be extended to 9 feet or telescoped to 
33 inches. The joints lock absolutely at any length by an ingenious arrangement of the 
guides, which are detachable and interchangeable. Trimmed with two-ring German Silver 
tie guides and German Silver one-ring fly tip. Polished maple reversible handle, nickel mounted, $4.50. Celluloid 
reversible handlé, nickel mounted, $5.00. Cork reversible handle, nickel mounted, $5.50. 

FREE—a pair of “BRISTOL” Prize-Winning Scales. (See front page.) 





No. 5. ‘‘ BRISTOL,’’ THE ORIGINAL TELESCOPIC FLY ROD 


This is the “RRISTOL” which originated the Steel Fishing Rod business. From it, as a 
beginning, were developed all the other thirty-seven styles of “BRISTOL” Rods. This rod 
is 944 feet long when extended, but telescopes down to 32 inches, all enclosed in the butt 
length. The line runs through the center of the rod. The reel seat is below the hand. This 
Rod has long been famous in Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast Fisl.ing and wherever the 
going is rough, rocky or under overhanging brush, It possesses unusual strength and back- 
hone and, yet, is remarkably flexible and resilient. Weight 1134 ozs. Polished maple handle, 
nickel mounted, $4.00. 
FREE—a pair of “BRISTOL” Prize-Winning Seales. (See front page.) 











No. 8 ‘“BRISTOL’’ JOINTED FLY ROD FOR TROUT 


This is an accurate, long-distance Fly Casting Rod. Very responsible and trustworthy. In 
great demand in all Trout fishing countries. 10 feet long. Joints 38 inches long. Weight 
914 ounces. Handle mountings, nickel with reel seat below the hand. Two-ring German 
Silver tie guides and German Silyer onc-ring fly tip. Polished mapie handle, $4.50. Cellu- 
loid Wound handle, $5.00. Cork grip handle, $5.50. Celluloid Wound reversible handle, 
$5.75. Cork grip reversible handle, $6.25. 

FREE—a pair of “BRISTOL” Prize-Winning Scales. (See front page.) 











No. 29. LIGHTWEIGHT JOINTED FLY ROD 


This is an elegant rod for experienced anglers who know how to take care of fine tackle. The 
usual three-year “BRISTOL” guarantee does not-cover No. 29 for trolling or heavy work. It 
will, however, stand far more work than the light bamboos, but cannot equal No. 8 “BRISTOL” 
for hard usage: A very desirable light, classy rod. Weight, about 514 ozs. Length, about 8% 
feet. Snake guides, one-ring tip. Cork handle with locking reel band. Price, $6.50. 


FREE—a pair of “BRISTOL” Prize-Winning Scales. (See front page.) 
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No. 25. ‘‘BRISTOL,’’ THE ORIGINAL BAIT CASTING ROD 


This was the first Steel Bait Casting Rod ever produced. It is the “daddy” of all the 
“BRISTOL” Bait Casting Rods which have since become worid-famous. It has a short, 
close-grip cork handle with patent detachable finger-hook. These two features enable the 
fisherman to “thumb” the reel without tiring his hand. The large, polished German Silver 
improved casting guides and solid agate tip with extra large opening allow the line to 
run so freely that a novice can cast from 75 to 100 feet after a few trials. Six lengths: 
4, 4%, 5, 5%, 6 and 6% feet. Weight, 8 to 8'4 ounces. Price, $7.00. 
FREE—a pair of “BRISTOL” Prize-Winning Scales. (See front page.) 











No. 33. ‘‘BRISTOL’’ FULL-JEWELED BAIT CASTING ROD 


This is the classiest, most exquisite Light Bait Casting Rod ever produced (except the 

“BRISTOL” De Luxe. See last page). It has beautiful agate mountings throughout. 

The handle trimmings are finished in a new electroplate more durable than bright nickel 

and much richer in appearance. It has three new-style narrow agate casting guides and a 

special design agate offset tip. _Double-grip Cork handle, 12% inches long, with detachable 

finger-hook. Weight about 8 ounces. Six lengths: 4, 414, 5, 5!4, 6 and 6'% feet. Price, $12.00. 
FREE—a pair of “BRISTOL” Prize-Winning Scales. (See front page.) 











No. 35. ‘‘BRISTOL’’ NEW ADJUSTABLE TELESCOPIC BAIT ROD 


The great popularity of this rod is duc to its wonderful durability and serviceability and 
to its perfect “hang.” It is adjustable to any length up to 81% feet and down to 31% inches. 
Weight, 9% ounces. The joints lock in place by an ingenious arrangement of the guides 
and the rod may be readily taken apart. The handle mountings are nickel. The rod is 
trimmed with two-ring German Silver tie guides and a German Silyer three-ring tip. 
Polished Maple reversible handle, $4.50. Celluloid Wound Reversible handle, $5.00. Cork 
Reversible handle, $5.50. : 
FREE—a pair of “BRISTOL” Prize-Winning Scales. (See front page.) 

















No. ll. “BRISTOL” HENSHALL ALL-SERVICE BAIT ROD 


This is the most popular and bectsatiee Fishing Rod in the world. Whether you have two rods or fifty, your outfit is not 

complete without Rien 11. It is the “Old Standby ‘’—the one ing rod used everywhere for various kinds of fishing with rod 

and reel, though designed primarily for wok ond poe usually effective for a 2 Batpose, Almost every kind of fish has been 

caught on No. {1, from Perch to not Tarpon fishing, nevertheless in the hands of 

ot} ful fishermen many large Tarpon have a a8 ee it. Tho of — rods have been in use for over twenty years 
ave proved beyond doubt the most satisfactory All-Service rods ever Tee, Handle acon ep nickel trimmed with two- 

pas German Si vag tie Pye and. en pes tip. Length, 8 feat. Je Joints, 32 inches. a et, 10 ounces. 

Maple handle, $4 Wound 35.00. With. Cork-Grip handl 

goa ae or mare handle, $5. 75. With Celluloid Wound reversible handle, $5.75. With Cork reversible cow $6.25 

REE—a pair of fie’ TOL” Prize-Winning Scales. (See front page.) 


























“BRISTOL” DE LUXE SILK-WOUND STEEL RODS 


These two models—Trout Fly and Bait Casting—met with instant success when first introduced last season. We sold more 
than double the number which we had counted on. They are precio, unbreakable ; cannot warp; cannot lose their “hang”’; 
have many times the strength of bamboo or wood, and yet, in all essentials of “feel,” balance, action and resiliency are identical 
with the finest bamboo. 

These new “ BRISTOL” De Luxe Rods have silk windings covering the entire length of steel. The joints are reinforced with 
other silk windings. The guides are also wound on with silk, over this is a water-proof finish. On top of the water-proof finish 
is the very best ae similar to that used on the highest grade split bamboo rods. These silk windings and reinforcements 
double the strength of the powerful steel rod and, in addition. in the Fly Rod, they take away the extreme flexibility of the steel, 
slowing down the steel action so that it duplicates that - the most expensive Bamboo Rod. 


These De Luxe Silk- Woned Steel “ BRISTOLS * are d for the exceptional fisherman—the expert—the man who takes 


ride in the 0 is far eae mere point of “ getting the fish.” They are for the angler who, 
ee example, would take the keenest delight i in landing his quota with one Aly and a barbless hook. 


Both Rods are put up in a washable, glove-leather, silk-lined case as soft as a fine cape glove. It can be washed with soap and 


water and is not injured by rain, canoe-upset, wading or being left out. It is the finest and most elegant-looking outfit 
on the market to-day. . 


THE TROUT FLY. DE LUXE (above) is the finest example of expert rod making. Enanigiesly finished in nickel. First 

uide and tip finished with finest agate. Intermediate guides snake as shown in illustration. The handleis cork with patented 

A reel band. There are two agate tip joints (one extra), The rod comes in the beautiful leather case described above. 
ngth, 8% feet. Joints, 33 inches. Price, complete, $. 


THE BAIT-CASTING DE LUXE (below) is a worthy brother of the De Luxe Fly Rod. Two lengths —5 and 5'> feet. 
Joints, 18 inches and 20 inches coapectively. The Nickel moustings are perfectly - uisite. Short Cork. handle with 

atented locking reel band. “BRISTOL” Improved Casting Guides of agate full-jewele The Agate Jewels of both De 
Cone rods are carefull pears s matched, like pearls in a necklace, and are of the rarest and most exquisite colorings. 
One extra tip joint with agate. Luxe glove-leather, silk-lined case as above described, price, complete, $25.00. 


See front page of this free ert for full particulars about the FREE “Bristol” Prize Winning Scales. 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 








Add anew “thrill to your 


vacation this year 


The Wisconsin Detachable Row Boat 
Motor is a certainty. All metals and parts 
are carefully tested—every part is stand- 
ardized. It is far and away the simplest, 
most compact and durable of all row 


boat motors. Wherever you are 
—wherever you want to 
go—the Wisconsin is 
ready. Whatever 
price you want to pay 
—whatever your re- 
quirements, you can 
best fill your 

needs with a Wisconsin 
motor. The benefit of 14 
years’ experience in making 


marine motors goes into every 
motor. To be certain of your sum- 


mer oe buy a 
scOn 
if [is Row Boat Motor 
Backed by 15 years’ marine 
motor experience 
From every viewpoint — economy, 


speed and reliability, the Wisconsin 
is supreme. 


To change the angle of the motor, you 
don't have to work under water. Our 
patented top adjustment is within easy 
reach. The Wisconsin Water-proof Re- 

wr steering versible High Tension Magneto insures 
ae Wissen. & hot spark atall speeds. Rudder steer- 
wi Dilencer ing —complete control of boat after 

eight, 59 be. snotor is stop All motors equipped 
with Wisconsin Noiseless Water-cooled Silencer. 


Here’s the lightest and speediest 
little motor you’ve ever seen! 


Make a racer of your row boat or canoe with the 
Wisconsin Junior. It’s light in weight ry 
—strong on speed. Self-locking tiller— enar 
exclusive with the Wisconsin i 
Junior—locks propeller in any 
position by simple turn of wrist, 
thus saving necessity of con- 
cently holding steering tiller. 
jee ew pee 
Guougpoct, Handy and 
portabl Great for 
camping. Wisconsin Juniorin the . 
back of any sized or shaped boat 
means new joy this summer—get one, xow. 
Write for illustrated catalog P, today. 
Wisconsin Machinery & Mfg. Co. 
14 Macey St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Highest feveré, Poneme 
tng by ie 


- Governmont. mt, after com: 
Row Boat tl 


Motor Agents Wante 


In territory where we are not now represented, a 
live agent can earn big money during the 
Summer by selling Wisconsin Motors. Big profit 


2H. P. 
Sdi/-locking till 
twork. Get particulars. eating, er 
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Abbey &lmbrie 


je Beginner’s Luck 


Against SKILL 


After a man has passed the 
stage of “beginner’s luck” in 
fishing, he must resortto every 
trick and every bit of skill pos- 
sible toget the most sport—and 
the best fish—out of a day on 
the water. 


He must have knowledge of 
the fish he’s seeking,and above 
all he must back upthis know- 
ledge with “Fishing Tackle 
that’s Fit for Fishing.”’ 


Don’t let those first days of 
Spring find you unprepared. 
Like the Boy Scout, have asa 
motto: “BE PREPARED.”’ 
The tackle dealer whose win- 
dow bears the “Sign of the 
Leaping Dolphin’ will help you 
choose. For that’s the sign of 
the Square Deal to Anglers— 
the ‘sign of * ‘Fishing , Tackle 
that’s Fit for Fishing.” 
Our complete Catalog No. 188 F 


over 200 pages—free for the name 
of your dealer. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE 


18 Vesey St. New York 
Established 1820 





We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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OPORTS 


LEATHER WORKING FOR THE 
OUT-0’-DOORSMAN 
PART II 
MOCCASINS 

The ideal foot covering for 
woods wear is the moccasin, it 
being light in weight, soft on the 
feet, warm and noiseless. If on 
a hike heavy, soled shoes are pre- 
ferred one appreciates the com- 
fort of the soft moccasins on the 
feet when in camp. They weigh 
so little and are so easy on the 
feet that one pair should be in 
each individual equipment. 


F1g. 6. 
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for this. Allow about an inch sur- 
plus all around the foot, then 
trim the edge to the pattern as 
shown for the sole, Fig. 6. The 
patterning of the toe should be 
carefully done and exactly alike 
on both sides. The vamp which 
rests on the top of the foot should 
be wide enough to draw the side 
neatly into shape and plenty long 
enough to serve as a tongue also. 
It is easier to make the vamp 
quite large and thus throw the 
seam lower on the toe and sides, 
then sew the vamp into place. 
Now cut the pattern from the 





MOCCASIN PATTERNS 


Moccasins are easily made if 
one works methodically. Because 
sizes here play an important part 
you should make the pattern first 
from heavy paper or cloth. Put 
your feet down on the paper and 
draw the outline. This gives you 
the length and width. Make it 
plenty large enough for the leather 
shrinks upon drying and a little 
extra room is needed to make up 


leather which has been well 
soaked in water. 

First fold A-B and C-D along 
the line E-F then sew A-H to 
B-G and E-H to E-G. This 
finishes the heel. From A to C is 
¥% inch longer than the foot, and 
when A-B are brought up to the 
sides of the foot the edge is % 
inch below the ankles. Sew up 
C-D folded at F: stitch in a puck- 
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SWORKSHOP 


ering string from I and to K and 
draw up tight at I-K. The vamps 
should fit this opening, the tip L 
fitting in at F. Sew the vamp 
sides L-M to the sole piece F-I 
and L-N to F-K. The ankle piece 
is to fit K to K and I to I and 
A to F. This adjusts itself easily 
to the shape of the foot. 

Put in holes for eyelets in the 
top or anklet, some thin strips of 
leather for laces and the moccasin 
is ready to dry and use. As we 
have no rights or lefts one may 
mark one right and one left, and 
while drying wear these one cor- 
responding feet to accustom the 
wet leather to the new shape. 


THE PACK SACK 


No single item of the campers 
equipment will come into greater 
use than the knapsack. A _ light 
pack will hang well enough from 
the shoulders and can be comfort- 
ably carried provided the shoulder 
straps are broad and soft. Ma 
terials used may be leather, tan 
canvas or light khaki cloth, with 
the shoulder, head and flap straps 
of leather. The whole sack may 
be cut as one piece according to 
our diagram, Fig 7, or in smaller 
parts, to be sewed as directed. 
The front, back and front flap 
portions are 24 inches square or 
if cut all in one piece 24 by 72 
inches. 

In sewing begin at A and sew 
the line A-E to A-D. Do likewise 
at A-B and A-C—these lines co- 
inciding. Sew on the buckles to 
the front about % the way down 
X-X-X and stitch the perforated 
leather straps S-S-S to the front 
flap corresponding in distance 
from the edge. The _ shoulder 
straps are next put on and the 
head strap then attached to the 
back as illustrated. The pack 
sack is now ready for use. 
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SLEEP ON AIR 


WITH A COMFORT SLEEPING-POCKET 


EQUIPPED WITH A COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET you 
CAN SLEEP ON A PILE OF ROCKS AND BE COMFORTABLE 


Metropolitan Air Goods are 
recommended by the Forest 
Service, Campers, Physicians, 
Invalids, Tuberculosis Patients 
and Sportsmen everywhere. A 
warm, comfortable, dry bed. 
Wind, rain, cold and moisture 
proof. Packs 6x25. We make 
air goods for home, camp, yacht, 
canoe, etc. 


Write for Catalogue A. 


Successors to the 


Metropolitan Air Goods Co 


Athol tieaianaaten Co., Athol, Mass. 






































Exhausted or Debilitated 
EXPERT” Minnows—March Offer, 3 for $1.00 Every reader of this magazine, who is under a 
Keeling’s St. Johns Wiggle was the big Bass success nervous strain, lacks nerve force, power aan 
on the St. Johns River, Florida. It wiggles more like energy, and particularly those who are subject 
a live minnow than most wigglers. Add Spinners we to weakness and excessive drains on the nervous 
furnish and it makes a regular top bait. system, should not fail to send to Winchester 
PRICE COMPLETE WITH SPINNERS 75 CENTS & Co., the Pioneer Manufacturers of Hypophos- 
We want you to try our baits and for March we phite Preparations (Est. 58 years), 614 Beekman 
offer 1 Wiggle and 2 Underwater Minnows for $1.00. Building, New York, for their free literature on 
Prepaid on receipt of price. You can use them all Nervousness. 
summer. Return in October and we give your money “T know of no remedy in whole Materia Medica 
back less 10c for the use of each bait. Je are not equal to your Specific Pill in Nervous Debility.”— 
afraid to make this offer as we know what our bait will Adolph ‘Behre, M.D., Professor of Organic 
do. Will others make you the same offer to try their Chemistry, N. : 
baits? ORDER OFFER F. No C. O. D. or Treatment Scheme. Price 
FRED C. KEELING ss © Rockford, Il. $1.00 per box or bottle. Sent prepaid in the U. 6. 


























The Brilliant 
Search Light 


Fifteen years on the market, it 
has stood the test of hunting, fish- 
ing, trapping, boating, cycling, 
mining, camping and all kinds of 
night work. It is the only lamp 
that is carried on the head which 
can be darkened. Has two kinds 
of lens, one to spread and one to 
concentrate the light. 

One filling of carbide will run the lamp from four to twelve hours, according to 
size of light used Itissosimple thata child can operate it. No danger, absolutely safe. 

Sold by all dealers. Insist on The Brilliant Search Light, stamped under 
the generator. 


Style 1—Single lens, $5.00, Dbl. L., $6.00, Int. L., $6.50 SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
Style 2—Adjustable Candle Flame Burner, add 50 cents ° ° 
Style 3—Adjustable Flat Flame Burner, add ... $1.00 R. C. Kruschke, F 1203 Superior St., Duluth, Minn. 
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PACK SACK DIAGRAM 


Indians of some localities utilize 
a larger type which has the two 
shoulder straps and head straps, 
and they are able to carry very 
large loads which is a real neces- 
sity in their woods life where 
their home—tent, bedding and 
food—must be wholly transported 
in on their backs. For use as an 
emergency bag, of course, a 
smaller sack with a single strap 
will suffice, and it is indispensable 
for housing the various articles of 
equipment which are considered 
necessary. 





MY TACKLE CABINET 


Fietp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

Thinking that readers of 
Fretp AND STREAM would be in- 
terested in a novelty, I am en- 
closing you a photograph of my 
fishing cabinet which I made from 
scraps of old walnut. 


Field and Stream 





oP cts in esnll a eee 
MR. MAPES’ TACKLE CABINET 


The cabinet is 50 in. by 12 in. 
by 8% in. and finished white on 
outside and black inside. The 
upper compartment is fitted up to 
hold at least four rods, also reels 
and wooden minnows. It closes 
with a glass door equipped with 
brass hinges, knob, lock and key. 
There are two small drawers be- 
low, for tackle and small tools. 

W. H. Mapgs. 








PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST 


FIELD AND STREAM offers three 
prizes for the best three photo- 
gtaphs submitted each month in 
this Contest, reserving the right to 
publish at our own Deention the 
orders submitted. The prizes for 
next month will be: First Prize— 
Three years* subscription to F1ietp 
AND STREAM. Second Prize—Two 
ears’ subscription to FIeL_p anp 

TREAM. Third Prize—One year’s 
subscription to FieELD aND STREAM. 
For all others, 50c. will be allowed 
when used. 

Contestants submitting photo- 
graphs will please place name and 
address on the back of each one 
submitted, state make of camera 
and type of lens used light con 
ditions time of exposure, and any 
other explanatory matter which 
would be of interest. Address all 
entries to Photographic Contest 
Department, FIeELD AND STREAM, 


831 Fourth Ave., New York City. 





FIRST PRIZE PHOTO 
by Dr. Geo. R. 





Stalter. 
Eastman 1A Kodak Junior, Achro- 


Made 


matic attachment, 


1/25th 


lens, portrait 


sec. 


Subject—Woodcock. 








ARE YOU 
STUMPED? 


Ask Field and Stream’s 
INFORMATION BUREAU 
Informa- 
tion on hunting, fishing, 
guns, tackle, camping and 
trail equipment, dogs and 
all other matters pertain- 
ing to the great outdoors. 
Write our SPORTING AND 
VACATION PLACES BU- 
REAU about the country 
you have planned to visit 


for the answer. 


on your next trip. 














SECOND PRIZE PHOTO 
Made by W. McFadden. Eastman 
Vestpocket Kodak, 1/25th second. 
Subject—Skunk. 








THIRD PRIZE PHOTO 


Made by George Battler, Jr. No. 
1 F. R. Kodak, portrait attach- 
ment, cloudy day, 1/25th sec. Sub- 
ject—Nesting Quail. 
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Born 1820 
—Still going strong, 


Ww» 
WT sy 
FW 


. SS >4 as r ~~ - 


Wr 


\ 


Nut (to Bookie): “WHat PRICE ‘ JOHNNIE WALKER’?” 
Bookie (looking wise): “ NoT LayINnG IT, SiR.” 
Nut: “Wry?” 


Bookie: “’Cos 1T’s A DOUBLE SURE WINNER NOW THEY'VE PUT IT IN THAT 
NON-REFILLABLE BOTTLE.” 


For generations * Johnnie Walker” Red Label has led the race, but now it is 
lengths ahead, and—still going strong. Every drop in the non-refillable 
bottle is over 10 years old. 


GUARANTEED SAME QUALITY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Agents: WILLIAMS & HUMBERT, 1158 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


SOHN WALKER & SONS, Lrp., Wuisky DisTILLERs, KILMARNOCK, ScoTLanp. 
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The bigot has lost caste in America. 


It is the moderate man who has authority—the 
man who knows how to use and not misuse. 


You will find thousands of moderate men using a 
wonderfully mild and mellow Whiskey— Wilson— 


Real Wilson—That?’s All! 


The Whiskey for which we invented the Non-Refillable Bottle 


FREE CLUB RECIPES—Free booklet of famous club recipes for 











they make very appropriate Xmas gifts to decorate the 
Home, Den or Office. Write for Photos and Measurements. 


Jonas Bros., 1021 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 


mixed drinks. Address Wilson, 32! F ifth Ave., N. Y. That ’s All ° 2 ee 
TheStormKing 
Lantern 


Wind and Rain Proof, 200 C. P., %4 
cent per hour. Burns gasoline or 
kerosene 15 hours per quart. Weighs 
3% Ibs. Height, 14 inches. The 
highest powered, safest, most eco- 
nomical lantern ever made for sports- 
men, campers, farmers, contractors, 
boats, railroads, fairs, shows, etc. 

Ask your nearest Hardware or 
Sporting Goods Dealer for Demon- 
stration or write direct for Special 
Lantern Proposition. 


National Stamping & 
Electric Works 


472 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 





Before placing 

your order else- 

where, let us de- 
monstrate to you our 
work of quality. Send 
for our 32-page illus- 
trated catalog, includ- 
ing Field Guide and 
Records of North 
American Big Game. 
You will be delighted 
withit. Write for cata- 
log today—tt’s FREE. 


Game-heads and Rugs For Sale 


TAXIDERMISTS 


Branch: Livingston, Mont. 




















read 


about 


AND 


Heddon 





Brother Anglers, This Rod Is All But Free! 


We want to get better acquainted with you! Want you to We can afford to 


crackerjack fishing stories and articles by the old grey- 
beards who have spent a life-time in learning all there 
is to know about angling. Want you to learn all 


We have arranged with Charlie Heddon to 
take several thousand of his handsome 
rods, and have secured them at a price 
that enables us to pass them on to 
you almost for nothing—if 


panos year’s subscription to FIELD AND STREAM $2 oOo 

. e 

NewYork City DE Sth etnd sd Soa pada aie aed ae PhaMeade ben bsaeace ens 

Gentlemen : Tear out the coupon, write your name and address inthe blank spaces, 
Enclosed find $2.00 and shoot it in at once with check or money order to 


for which send 


and Stream magazine for 
one year to 


FIELD AND STREAM regularly—its hundreds of do this because we 


know that once you “get 
the habit” you simply 
won’ t get along withoutit! 











This is a real, practical, man's 

size rod, designed and made in 
the Heddon factory where all the 
Dowajiac” tackle comes from, and 

with the same attention to detail 
that characterizes all the Heddon 

goods. It’s a two-piece, five-foot, five- 
and-a-half ounce, bait-casting and troll- 
ing rod—split bamboo tip and butt, all 
guides of file-proof metal, crystal agate tip- 
top. Many thousands of our readers have se- 
cured this rod in past seasons. We have yet to 
have a dissatisfied subscriber. 


our annual $2,000 Prize Big Fish Contest. 









we may number you 
among our sub- 
scribers. 
















Having contracted with the manufacturer by the 
thousand rods, we are able to offer you this rod, with a 


a 
Rod and Field 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


331 Fourth Avenue New York City 


OUR GUARANTEE: If this rod does not come upto your fullest expecta- 
tion—shoot it right back and your money will reach you by return mail 
What could be fairer? 
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To the 
and Fisherman, 
for learning directions. 


ter, 


Automobilist, 


Traveler, Camper, Hun- 
the — is a necessity 
Carry a 


CEEBYNITE Jeweled Compass 


and you can always tell directions, day or night. 


It has 


floating aluminum dial, permanently luminous north and 
south points, showing brightly in darkness. 


Hunting case, full jeweled. 


Jewel cap automatically 


lifted off point when case is closed, eliminating all unnec- 
essary wear. 


Sold by the better class opticians and scientific instrument dealers. 
to your dealer first. i 
(like illustration) or will not order for you, send us check for $3 


will send you one. 


tive matter. 


Guaranteed accurate forever. 


Go 
TE Jeweled Compass 
00 and we 
Write for descrip- 


If he does not have the 


CEEBYN 


Supplied in gold-filled case at $5.00. 


Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y. 


Ma 


kers of Scientific Instruments of Superiority 











NO FUR, NO FEATHERS 
NO BLOOD 


Can ruin this Coat. 
both barrels at once. One spots, 
the other rots. Makes old-time 
coat ‘‘dead bird’’ pretty quick. 
Our Patent BLOOD PROOF 
Game Pocket prolongs life of 
our Coat by years, not by a 
season. No ‘‘detachable bag’’ 
nuisance. Real Game Pocket 
built in Coat in proper place. 
Blood Proof, Reversible, Clean- 
able, SANITARY. Catalog 
shows complete line of Hunting 
Clothing and sample of goods. 
If you want one, write today. 





Blood fires 


THE GEM SHIRT CO. 
625 West Fifth St., Dayton, Ohio 











m2? Kish Bite 


like hunery wolves, and keep you busy pulling them out 
any time of the year, whenever, or wherever you bait with 


MAGIC-FISH-LURE 


Eels, Mink and Musk Rats caught in abundance, with the new foldiag, 
) steel-wire TRAP-NET. it catches them like @ fiy-trap catches flies. 

We make them in all sizes. Write today for price list and interesting 
booklet on «« MAGIC-FISH-LURE,” the best fish bait known; and our 
special offer of one box to help introduce it. Agents wanted. 


) Walton S Supply Co., Dept. 52, St. Louis, Mo. 






I 


t’s Hunting Time—- 


Get Your Boat-—Now! 








Then You'll Be Ready 





Over SEVEN THOUSAND Green Bay Hunting Boats in 


For the Fall Shooting 


The famous light draft GREEN BAY HUNTING 
BOATS are designed and built by sportsmen for 
sportsmen. They are safe, complete and practical. 
No other boats are “just as good”! We want to get 


u—send postage for illustrated catalog 
all different 


in touch with y 
showing all different designs and sizes for 


purposes. 


ase by sportsmen today. “‘Ask the man who owns one. 


DAN KIDNEY & SON 


WEST DE PERE, WIS. 
Be coat-nce Lengerke & Antoine, 128-132 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL 








NEWTON HIGH-POWER RIFLES 


<7. -30 caliber, .33 caliber. and .35 caliber; also .30 caliber Springfield. 


NEWTON, 123 grain bullet, velocity 3100 f.s. 
Prive $40.00. Send stamp for descriptive circular. 
the demand for making military rifles for export; 


.30 


We have been delayed in getting machinery on account of 
but it is now in, and the construction of the tools is well along. 
Sporting stocks and .256 barrels for Springfield rifles now ready, $12.50 each. 


NEWTON ARMS CO., Inc., 506 Mutual Life Bldg., 


HIGHEST VELOCITY RIFLES IN THE WORLD. USE 
FACTORY AMMUNITION. New American-made bolt 
action rifle ready for delivery this winter. Uses Newton 
high power cartridges in .22 caliber, .256 caliber, .280 


Newton, 170 grain bullet, velocity 3000 f. s. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 

















“PREMIEN 


MauLAKD, Keg. U.S, Patent Office 


‘“‘If the Decoys Are Right, Then—Game!”’ 


That's just the rub—if the decoys are right! 
than a block of wood whittled down and splattered withpaint. Tobe right a de- 
coy hasgot to look so much like live duck that live ducks can’t tell the differ- 
ence. Perfect i in shape and coloration, Mason Decoys are Right. Decoys for 
all the various duck species, goose, crow, brant, etc. 


MASON’S DECOY FACTORY 


Realize thata real decoy is more 


See them at your dealer's. 


455 Brooklyn Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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“THE GUN THAT BLOCKS THE SEARS” 
Made like a Gun by Gunmakers. 


We can still supply Damascus and Twist Bands at regular prices. Don’t miss 
this opportunity of getting a gun fitted with these handsome barrels. 


N. R. DAVIS & SONS, 
Lock Box 700. ASSONET, MASS., U. S. A. Established 1853. 




















CAMP CRAFT 2". | MoRRIS CANOES 


The most up-to-the-minute book on camping ever written, Hand- 
somely bound in cloth, 315 pages, 50 illustrations; no outdoorsman 
should be without a copy of Camp Craft in his outfit. So rapid has 


been the advance in good camping equipment that all other works 

















on the subject are already out of date. Don’t be an old fogy; get 
yours NOW, direct fom, the author, AUTOGRAPHED COPY, The canoe of refinement. Consult the catalogue. 
$1.50, same as publisher’s price. B. N. MORRIS, Inc., 600 State St., Veazie, Me. 
Introduction by Ernest Thompson Seton. 

«Miller, you struck ten with Camp Cratt !"’—Lieut. Whelen. 

“ Congratulations on your splendid book !’—W. T. Hornaday. to Hunters and Trappers 

py wares a nite | PRR RIES fieetererry pont New Pre 

AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND Editor Field and Stream ry Lb pam a of mounted / 







birds and animals. Learn this profession. Save your troph-/ 4 
ies. D te your h d den. Great value tosportsmen. 


2° animals,game heads 
Learnto Stuff Birds‘ forge make ru 
obes. ickly | d by men an Ss. its from 
—- lg gy ~ AF INV! tet Write Today 
for Free Book. Only a few free—so rush. 


idermy, 1723 Elwood 








160 pp., 30 illustrations, cloth $1.50, paper $1.00. Concentrate on 
your hunting dogs and let the rest go. This book tells you how to 
raise and train these breeds from puppyhood to maturity, and there 
is also a chapter on the pointer and trish Setter. You will need this 
book if you are thinking of keeping hunting dogs. Out next month; 
get in your advance order NOW, Send checks direct to 


WARREN H. MILLER, Editor Field and Stream, 331 4th Ave., N.Y. City 
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SAVE Your FAcE 
Oi Your Razor 


, Rust causes razor dullness. 
8-in-One absolutely Prevents 
rust on the minute “‘teeth”’ of 
every razor blade. Always do 
this beforeand after shaving: 
Draw blade between thumb and 
forefinger moistened with a little 3-in-One. 
If an “‘ordinary” razor, oil strop, too. Then 
—strop and have the most luxurious shave of 
all your life. Oil blade again before putting 
away. 

_8-in-One is sold everywhere in 3 size bottles: 
Trial size, 10c; 3-0z., 25¢; 8-oz., (half pint) 50c. 
Also in Handy Oil Cans, 25c. 

FREE Generous sample and scientific 
“="**Razor Saver’’ circular. 


3-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
152 New St., New York City 


Oo Away With Stee! and Rubber Bands that chafe and pinch. Stuart's PLAPAO- 
PADS are different from the truss, being medicine applicators 
made self-adhesive purposely to prevent slipping and to hold 
the distended muscles securely in place. No ‘“* digging in’’ or 
grinding pressure. No straps, buckles or springs attached. 
Simple Home Treatment. Easy to Apply — Soft as Velvet — Inexpensive. 
No delay from work. Hundreds of sworn testimonials from 
those cured, some of them most aggra- 
vated cases and of long standing. 
Awarded Gold Medal and Grand Prix. 

Do This NOW! 
Save Years of Suffering. 
Write today for FREE Trial Piapao 
and illustrated book on rupture. 
Learn how to close the hernial op2n- 
ing as nature intended, so the rupture 
can't come down. No charge for it, 
now or ever; nothing to return. 
Plapao Co., Block 351 St, Louis, Mo. 
— 





Don’t Wear A Truss 


% 





























“Big Game Fields of America North and South” 


Daniel J. Singer 


A book no one can afford to miss, entertaining, instructive. : 

Dan Singer, America’s famous sportsman, chronicles his personal experience of all the 
big game animals he has hunted, from the Equator to Alaska. No other book covers so wide 
a field of action or such a variety of American Big Game. 

It is a healthy, clean, red-blooded book that will do you good, whether old or young, 
male or female. : 

The author with his charming style takes you out of the stuffy city and-leads you 
through Jungle, Mountains and Plain. He makes you feel that you are really there enjoying 
the sweet fragrance of the dawn breeze, seeing the wonderful scenes—sunset, moonlit nights 
—or hearing voices of the wilderness, while his descriptions of the chase are vivid and thrilling. | 

There are seventy remarkable photographs by the Author and three drawings by Charles Livingston Bull. 





Price $2.25 At all booksellers or order from publishers 
GEORGE H. DORAN & COMPANY 38 West 32nd Street, N. Y. C. 
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—that’s what scientific ang 
designers had at last evolv 


light-weight, sturdy, deper 






trackipg of line, Crank screws and 
slotted to admit a one or ten-cent piec 
See this reel at your dealer's today. 
jeweler’s case with Marvel oil can): 60-yards, $ 


The Enterprise Manufacturing Co. 


NOTICE—Write for free copy “‘Tips on Tack 


OA Fly Reel That’s Sturdy, Dependable and—Light! 


long months of experimentation and exhaustive tests before anglers in our 


“Pflueger-Golden” West Fly Reel 


A year’s trial in the hands of anglers—subjected to the hardest tests under actual service 
conditions—has but strengthened our conviction that in this Y on we are offering the finest 


Besides reduction in weight (carried as far as durability and “bull- -dog”’ strength would 


permit) notable features of this reel are: UE 
Specialty designed “line shedding ’’ ofl cups, venient, always-at-hand screw driver). [mn- 3 Cp 
click buttons, counter sunk screws and cranks, proved adjustabie click operates with STRONG weN 
Eady dangee, si Telling, Patented resistance when lineis going out, LIGHT when 
strength with maximum capacity and even reeling in, Workmanship and materials are 


If he hasn’ 

















lers have for years been demanding. That’s what we believed our 
ed when in the Spring of 1915 we first placed the result of their 


ndable, efficient fly reel yet produced. 


“Pflueger quality’’ and covered by our un 


oil cups 
qualified guarantee ‘‘ without time limit.” 


e (@ con- 
t his supply yet, send direct. Prices (packed in velvet lined 
5.25; 80-yards, $6.25; 100-yards, $7.25. 

m, O. me 


De 
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‘Fish Bite 


like panery wolves, in fresh or salt-waters, 

any kind of weather, if you go after them with 

\ MAGIC-FISH-LUR 

PI=—S Best bait ever invented for attracting allkinds 

of fish. Keeps you busy pulling ’em out. Price 
cts. a box. Satisfac com oe or neuer refun- 










ded. Write for saooveating, bee klet and price 
Ust of fishermen’s specialties, They are “—. 
° GREGORY, Dept. C, St. Louis, M 
I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, or ex- 
change with you for any other firearm you may want. 
Write me what_you have, what you want, and I will 


make you an offer by return mail. 


S.J. FRANCIS, Adams Sq., Boston, Mass. 














A-sample 1916 model ““Ranger*’*® plepste, op approva) 


and 30 DAYS TRIAL and free riding 
rite at once for leree, illustrated show- 
ing ¢ line of b tires and supplies, and the 





reelous a er ever made ona bicycle. You will be 
astoniahed atourlow 8 and remarkable terms. 
RIDER AGENT: Wanted Boys a. pane 
taking orders for Bicycles, Tires and Sun from 
our big cai Do Business direct with rae lead- 
bicycle house in America. not 


ing Do ey until you Anow 
be we can do for you. WRITE TO US. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. H-230, CHICAGO 


Clover Leaf F ishing Tackle 


We manufacture a complete line of tackle including 
the Famous Clover Leaf Gangs and Casting Hooks which 
keep the minnow right side up whether Alive or Dead. 

We also carry a full line of Rods, Reels, Lines, etc. 
We are offering our tackle at a big reduction to enable 
the angler to get a season’s supply at a low cost. 


Send stamp for catalogue. 
NORTHERN SPECIALTY CO. Whitehall, N. Y. 








pt. 2 
le’’ containing much information for anglers. 
One Man and This 
Machine ¥k $50) 
PROFIT 





EARN 
DAILY 


to $100 


Eakins profits $1500 in one month 
making Orispettes in store window. 
almer_sold worth on 
abor Day; Kunkle’s sales 
over $7000 in less than year. 
One machine—a smal! invest- 
ment and a location starts you. 
You learn in a day. Turn out 
AE rf batch. Sell at 5c a 
d clear about 4c profit. 
SEND FOR THIS 1 FREE ‘BOOK NoW! 
It tells the whole ory now to succeed, gms 

mone? making business write today. 

Send post card or letter. 
W. Z. LONG COMPANY 
‘ SPRINGFIELD, OHIO ‘ 
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3 On te SHIRTS FOR $5.00 
I make shirts that fit you, because I make your shirts from 
your measurements and guarantee to take them back if they 
do not satisfy you. 


I send you 100 samples to select from 
I send you measurement blank with rules. I send you the 
finished shirts express prepaid. No ready-made shirts in my 
shop, but facilities for quick delivery of the highest grade 
of custom work. Write for samples. (Higher priced fabrics, 
too.) Spring and Summer samples now ready. No agents. 


CLARENCE E. HEAD (Master of Shirtcraft) 110 Tioga St., Ithaca, N.Y. 

























he leaves he feels glad that he came. 


by registered, trained physicians. 


For information write to following Keeley Institutes : 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jacksonville. Fla. Philadeiphia, Pa., Salt Lake City, Utah 
799 Niagara St. Lexington, Mass. 812 N. Broad St. bh a 

Columbus, Ohlo Los Angeles, Cal., Pittsburgh, Pa., Sena Eoviand 

Crab Orchard, Ky. 2400 W. Pico St. 4246 Plith Ave. Sea ¥ ash. 

Dwight, 111. Marion, Ind. Plainfield, Ind, Kansas City, M 

Hot Springs, Ark. Okiahoma City, Okia. Portland, Me. 1919 E. 3ist St. 





HE patient placing himself under the Keeley Treatment for 
liquor or drug using, loses none of his self-respect. When 
The Keeley Treatment 


has become famous because it is a rational treatment, administered 
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You won’t have to experiment after you buy these prize 
winning and record breaking 


MILLER’S Original 
REVERSIBLE SPINNER WOOD MINNOWS 


for casting, trolling, bobbing and skittering. 
The master bait for Game Fish of all kinds 


Here is the new bait—the bait you will like—the bait that 
has been used with marked success by even the novice. 

Our baits are constructed of red cedar wooden parts fin- 
ished in the highest grade of baked enamel, turning freely 
on a metal baci kbone. The gold ind silver colored spinners 
each have eight arms of varying lengths, which cast a_con- 
tinuous reflection in all directions, making them most lively 
and attractive baits. 

YOU NEED THESE BAITS to complete your outfit 
Made in three attractive colors: 

No. 1—Yellow with gold spots. 

No. 2—White belly, blended red and green spots. 

No. 3—White body, red head, gold spots. 

The best constructed and most expensive bait to manu- 
facture, yet it is sold at the same price as some of the 
inferior makes now on the market. 

Price $1.00 each, or three for $2.50. 

“* The last word in Wooden Minnow 
refinement and effectiveness”’ 

If your local dealer hasn't them, order direct and mention 
your dealer's name. 

&£@ Our “ Rules for Practical Bait Casting’ and descriptive 
circular of our baits sent free on application. 


UNION SPRINGS SPECIALTY COMPANY 
Union Springs-on-Cay uga Lake, New York 
We also manufacture Miller's Famous Reversible Spinner for 
trolling in deep or shallow water. Price 60 cents each, or three 
for $1.50. These spinners have proved very successful, They will 
please you—try them. 














TROUT ON YOUR 
COUNTRY PLACE 


On your estate or country place you 
may have a brook, a small stream or 
pond well adapted to trout, without 
realizing it. 


We shall be pleased to have our fish 
culturist answer, without expense to you, 
any inquiries you may care to address 


to us im reference to the matter, or 

have one of our expert fish culturists 
visit and examine your waters and advise you of 
the desirability of ‘stocking them with trout, and 
what kind. 

The charge for this service will be three dollars 
per day and his necessary expenses for the time 
he is away from our Preserve. 

We have for several years scientifically bred trout 
on the Darwinian theory of artificial selection and 
developed a remarkably vigorous healthy variety, 
absolutely free of diseases, that grow rapidly to a 
large size and will usually thrive under conditions 
where others fail. 

Our trout are known as Yama Brook Trout, and 
on account of their vigor and health, we have been 
successful in shipping them long distances—the four- 
to six-inch trout, several hundred miles—and the 
yery young (fry) seven days. We take all the risk 
‘of transportation and only charge for the live trout 
put into your waters, plus the expense of transpor- 
tation from our railroad stz ation, including a nom- 
inal charge for the attendant’s time and his neces- 
sary traveling expenses. 

Fish culturists who have visited our Preserve and hatch- 
eries say that our Yama Brook Trout are superior to any- 
thing they have ever seen, and in two cases “‘did not 
suppose such trout existed.’”” Our trout have reached a 
point of development where they are growing about twice 
as fast as ordinary trout. We have on hand several 
hundred thousand from fry to 16 inches. 


YAMA FARMS 


Address, Fish Preserve Dept., Napanoch, Ulster County, New York 























CAMPERS’ ATTENTION! 


Don’t do tenderfoot stunts if you 
can help it. Profit by the experi- 
ence of experienced men. 


THE GEORGE SHELTER TENT 


is used by the U. S. Forestry Serv- 
ice and the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey. They have tried them all. 
Does this mean anything to you? 


Endorsed by Experienced Men 

Everywhere 
For every man who packs a tent. Light to carry, easy to put 
up, perfect shelter. No pole needed where there is a tree. No 
guy ropes to loosen in the rain. Up in one minute by one-man 
power. No. 2 Balloon silk, water and mildew proof. 7x7—7 
feet. high without sod cloth; weighs 5 pounds. $11.00. No. 3 
Balloon silk, water and mildew proof. 7x7—7 feet high, with 
9-inch sod cloth; weighs 6 Ibs. $12.00. 


If your dealer can't supply you, write for free booklet 
Kennedy Bros. Arms Co. * St. Paul, Minn: 














tless gen 
of American 
bred r 


Repeater 
Mther Daisy Air Rifles 50: 


AISY MA! NUFACTURING 
COMPA 





Stronger than wood or steel. 












First Prize at Chicago and St. Louis World's 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 


FOLDING CANVAS BOATS AND CANOES 


Light, easy to handle, no boathouse leaks, or repairs. Safe anywhere, always ready, check as pastene, carry by 
hand. Safe for family, or bait casting standing. All sizes, Ribbed longitudinally and diagonally. Non-sinkable, 


S. Navy and Army, and Canadian and Foreign Governments. Awarded 
Fairs. We fit any of our boats for Outboard Motors, Catalogue, 


691 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 




















‘WOOK DISGORGER 
alae 





SPARKS PRACTICAL FISHSTRING 


The many convenient points embodied in this string make it the best 

2 ever offered to a fisherman at any price. No tackle box is complete 

LOCK OPEN without one. 

PAT APRLIED E RICE Special A LS Quantities. 5 oO Cc 
E. F. SPARKS, 5102 First Avenue, Birmingham, Ala. 








Made of solid brass, will not rust. Order one today. 
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ORGANIZE 


4 


Learn To 


SHOOT 


\Y 


PLANS 


AND 


INFORMATION 


FOR 


RANGE CONSTRUCTION 


Can be had by 
Addressing 


Rifle Smokeless Division 


E. I. DU PONT DE 
NEMOURS & CO. 


Wilmington, Del. 























RHEAD’S 


_— 





American Nature Flies 


We Are Sole Authorized Makers of These 
10 Patterns each for April, May, June and July 


Angling and three Patterns of the popular Shad 
Flies. Price of all patterns $2.00 per dozen. 


SPECIAL TACKLE BOOKLET contains full list 
of above, also many special goods, and COLOR 
PLATES of Regular Wet and Dry Trout Flies 
and Salmon Flies. Copy of which will be mailed 
on receipt of 2 cent stamp. 


WILLIAM MILLS & SON 
Fishing Tackle Specialists 
23 PARK PLACE, N. Y. CITY 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 


H. L. LEONARD RODS 


THE ROD YOU WILL EVENTUALLY BUY 


RODS FOR WET OR DRY FLY 
+ eed Special 9% feet with 2 














agates 
iH. <. LEONARD Special 9% 
“INTRINSIC” LINES FOR WET OR DRY FLY 
40 Yds. 
$7.00 each 


30 Yds. 
(for Heavy Rods). .$5.50 
4.50 each 


(for Medium Rods) 3.50 
“INTRINSIC” LEADERS 
FOR DRY FLY—3 Weights—7™% feet...40c each 
FOR WET FLY—3 Weights—6 feet....30c each 
BEST “WET” TROUT FLIES 
Either Regular or Light Tied, $1.00 per Dozen. 
ENGLISH DRY OR FLOATING FLIES 
On Hooks, No. 12 or 15 $1.00 per doz. 
On Hooks, No. 10, Long Shank... 1.25 per doz, 


“ALBION” WADERS 
The Only Perfect Waders 


The material of which they are 
made has proven to be the most 
DURABLE, DEPENDABLE and 
WATERPROOF on the market. 

The medium weight are the most 
satisfactory all around Wader made. 
They are lighter than the domestic 
goods, and more flexible. 

The light weight are very light (a 
pair of stockings weighing only 22 
ounces) yet they are / durable 
and can be safely used for a long 
time by a careful angler. 

Wading Stockings, stocking 

feet 
Light Weight Stockings, stock- 

ing feet 1 
Woling Pants, stocking feet. 

Light Weight Wading Pants, 

stocking feet 15 
Any of the above, with leather 

goles and hob nails, extra 

per pair .00 

208-page_ Catalog containing 13-page “Novel 
Index”—giving lists, and advice as to selection, of 
OUTFITS. for PRINCIPAL METHODS OF 

GLING, sent on receipt of 10 cents to cover 
mailing charges. 


SIZE D: 
SIZE E: 
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pp Makes An Expert of the Amateur 


While gritting your teeth over a back-lash snarl, you have had to pause 
and exclaim in admiration of the ease and accuracy with which the expert beside 
you—the old greybeard of many summers’ casting experience—gets his bait out, 
with nary a hitch or snarl or catch. 

Ten, fifteen, twenty years of fishing experience will give you that same deftness 
and skill.—But why wait those weary years when inventive genius has placed within 
your reach a reel with which you can cast, with all the expert’s ease, this season, 
on your very next trip—NOW! 


The “Pflueger-Redifor” Anti-Back-Lash Casting Reel 


makes casting a real pleasure, for beginners as well as experts. we 
~ 














Automatic thumbers, attached to the flange of the spool enclosed 
within the reel, free from all dirt and chance of harm, thuml) me- 
chanically, retarding the spool as the bait slows down. 

Will hold from 60 to 100 yards, according to size line used. 

Price, $7.50. (Fully guaranteed against defects of all kinds, FOR ALL TIME.) 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send it, postage prepaid, on receipt 
of price. 

The Enterprise Manufacturing Co. Dept. No. 2 Akron, O. 
TICE—Write for free copy “Tips on Tackle’ containing much information of interest to anglers. Zr 


oS 
& AL. 
<e Ustpet ot im 


AUTOMATIC STRIKER SPOO 


| The big success of the other four si 
A NEW SIZE Knowles Automatic Striker ian aoa 
this No. 3 possible. It is a beauty--just the spoon for Bass, Trout 
{ fandother game == ish. Hook re- 





















































puns pone leases when fish 7 
= CLARK DRYFLY RODS HAND MADE m= | Joudien stop at B end of slot sets 
i Expert fishermen have long felt the need ofa dry fly rod that —= tnehook deeply | ay into the jaw. 
== would meet their every requirement, After a good many Lifelike motion. . 47 §6©Superior to any 
= -ars of experiment = pees use, I built by hand, my == woul nna th 7 a 7 wood minnow. 
3 idvalofarod, Friends heardabout it, I built more, I've e leng re) is new size is 26 in. Price 35c t id 
— zed thi o make @ limited ber. Hand made, Ss . postpaid. 
=e Guality a eat tr pie Namie, with beak. Rica Ho Menerre = aah year Gskey send to us. Fully guaranteed. Catalogue free. 
serrated ferrules ecto first guides and agate tops. Guaranteed. = Other Sizes: 234in. 55c; 3%in. 6Sc; 444in. BOc; Sain $1 
= Price $25. Write for information. , B, Clark, Box 80, Bellaire, Mich. ae ALL SILVE — Tle ’ 2 . . 
= First Prize Brown Trout caught on a Clark Dry Fly Rod — Ss. E KNOWLE 78 She scaudiiate, tania BRASS 
= aboot ES, erwood Bldg. San Francisco, Cal. 
= == = 
iM THE GUY THAT 
oe 4k ee The Newest Success 
ON THE BUM on the Market 





Wheeler’s Folding Frames for 
Mosquito Bar 


Can be set up and taken down in an in- 
stant and any child can operate it. Can 
be used on all kinds of beds or on the 
floor or ground. Made of best material. 


FRED H. WHEELER 
MAKER 
4019 Greenlea Place ST. LOUIS 
Send for Circular Patent Pending 


“ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 


No Stain 
No Odor 


Zar thew@Qh A GUAR cy 
Ko MILITARY MAN? SANTTED OY 

=» provides perfect lubrication, 

and serves asa polish; absolutely 
prevents rust. NYOIL contains 

no acids; will not gum or chill. 
Used in many of the Armories of 

the United States and Euro 

WILL BE USED IN ALL. For 
























wherever tried, it has become a Saddles ...$3.00 up » Army Revolvers.$ 1.65 up 

necessity. Ask your hardware or Bridles... .90 ‘’ | “: B-L Rifles..... 08 ‘ 

sporting goods dealer for a trial Team Harness...21.86 ** | “* Swords......... 36“ 

Y e at 10c., or a large bottle Leggins, Pair..... -16 7Shot Carbine 3.50 © 
; Tents....00ee-seeeee 2.86 “ | New Uniforms... 1.60 


A (cheaper to buy) at 25c. 


1. 45, single or double action Revolver, $7-45 
WM. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. Colts Ca sing! 


Colts Revolver Cartridges, 1c each, 15 Acres Government 
Auction Goods Bargains illustrated and described in 420 large 
page wholesale and retail cyclopedia catalogue, mailed 25¢ 
east and 30c west of Mississippi River. 


Francis Bannerman, 501 Broadway, New York 











Twelve Hours’ Work 
Done in ONE Hour 


Better work. 

Absolutely accurate. 

Perfect typewritten addresses. 
Make your own address cards 
on your own typewriter. 


Send for our Catalog 
This little $35.00 addressing machine will 


Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 
address circulars, envelopes, etc., at a speed of 


1,200 per hour. 143 Albany Street Cambridge, Mass. 
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| Weedless No. | Winged Mascot 


IT’S FOUR BAITS IN ONE. A deep diving wobbler, a 
near-surface wobbler, a surface wobbler, or a surface splatter 
bait, as desired, enabling you to get more fish than with any 
other bait for the reason that you can use it under any condi- 
tions. In deep or shallow water, in rushes, lilies and weeds, 
among logs, stumps and snags without getting fouled. It was 
the big sensation of 1915 and will be the fad in 1916. One 
of the largest dealers in tackle in the United States reports: 
“The Mascot Baits outsold every other bait, and we did not 
—_: a single one returned. Cust s all well 

record. Don’t fail to get one if you want to be sure of 
ae * Celluloid enamel absolutely does not come off, nickel 
hooks and parts, hooks quick detachable, do not interlock. Made in Red Head with White Body, all White, Yellow or 
Red. Get our illustrated catalog of up-to-date Tackle, Lines, Baits, Trout Spoons and Flies, Fly Dressing Materials, etc. 
We guarantee our goods to be exactly as represented and to give entire satisfaction or money will be gladly returned. 


THE W. J. JAMISON COMPANY, Dept. F, 736 S. California Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


_E * E RS CANADIAN MOCCASINS 


ly Weedl ee 25c 


(PATENT PENDING) 
By mail only, samples to any address on receipt of price 















































Made of genuine In- 
dian tanned Moose 
hide. Ornamented 
with beads or Porcu- 
pine quills. A long 
wearing, serviceable, 
comfortable Mocca- 
sin. 

Men’s Sizes, 8 to 12 - - $2.00 
Ladies’ ** 3to 7-- 1.50 


THE LAST WORD IN FISH LORE (LURE) 
THE PETERS BAIT CO., R. D. Peters, Mgr. 
KNOX, INDIANA 




















(= 
Z 130 Leading Boat Builders have ~ 
united with the Gray Motor Co., world’s 
largest engine builders, and issued a 1916 Boat SS 
Catalogue fur your convenience. It tells about four 
times as many specialized Motor Boats as you could see at 
any Motor Boat Show. Every size from 16 foot Work and 
Pleasure Launch to the high class Express Cabin Cruisers, also r . 
Marine engine catalog of 2 and 4 cycle motor anda Book of Boats. Misses Ilto 2-- 1.00 
Each is full of boating information. All yours forthe asking. Write today. Child’s “ 7Z7tolO0-- .75 


GRAY MOTOR co., Sserets Biomiges ’ eames | Eskimo-made waterproof Mucklucks, 
nee length, all siz 00. 
THE EXCELSIOR SPORTSMEN’S BELT SAFE ah, all sizes, $4.00 


J Send 2c. in Stamps oY our ew lustrated C. atalogue 

ust what I have been looking for fe Ni Tu : , 
—Showing the la oll » of Indian 

has be tl ; f S ‘4 e largest collection of India 


Souvenirs on the Coast, typical of 
man we have shown it to—Made of Alaska and the North West, 
Brass, Nickel Plated, Gun Metal or ay ‘ 


oxidized and furnished complete with HUDSON BAY FUR COo., Inc. 


fancy Canvas Belt for $1.00. 
’ Will keep money—jewels—watch— First Avenue Seattle, Wash. 


cigarettes or matches perfectly safe 
and dry. HYFIELD MFG. CO., 48 Franklin Street, N.Y. City 
If you must wear a truss, 


have one that fits and is comfortable. 


Our new Sponge Rubber Pad (pat’d) is vel- . 
vety, soft to the skin, pliable, cannot slip, extremely 

comfortable, adapts itself to ruptured parts, is sanitary, long ARE BEST 
lived, holds ruptured parts in place with less pressure, allows 

blood circulation and Let toe many cures, SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


New Scrotal Pad Needs No 


Leg Strap 
Our new scrotal pad (pat'd) holds hernia perfectly without strap between 



















































legs in 8 ont of 10 cases, 

FREE SAMPLE PAD A Sample Akron Sponge Rubber Truss Pad (pat’d) 
will be sent absolutely FREE upon request, also 

booklet “Help to Truss Wearers”, it’s full of helps. Ask your desler, or write us. 




















THE AKRON TRUSS CO., Dept. 203, AKRON, OHIO 
a 


*e . hd . o . 
The Filson Cruising Shirt for Fishing, Hunting, Outing 
(U.S. and Canadian Patents) 

Recommended by cruisers for whom it was originally designed. 
It is the most practical garment for all outdoor life. Has six poc- 
kets, one large back pepe. 30 x 21 inches, enatying © complete ack. 
Best material and roe t guaranteed. Plain U.S. Shelter Khaki, 
$3.25; Waterproofed Khaki, $3.75; 20 oz. gray or blue flannel, $5.00; 
24 oz. red or black plaid mackinaw, $7.00; 20 oz. Forestry Cloth; 

00; 30 oz. red mackinaw, $7.00; 24 oz. plain blue mackinaw, $7.00. 

urnished shirt style, as shown, or open front coat style. State 
preference and collar size when ordering. 

We make outing clothing for men and women— woolen shirts, 
khaki clothing, mackinaw clothing, corduroy cong. woolen com- 
forters, sleeping bags. Send for catalog 1l which describes these 
and gives prices. We deliver free on orders amounting to $5.00 
or over. 


C. C. FILSON, 1011 First Ave., SEATTLE, WASH. 
We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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AN 37 ENGINE 
FOR EVERY PURSE 
AND PURPOSE 





The question of selecting the right engine for that boat of yours is an important 
one. It will pay you well to get all the information possible before making 
: your final decison, as the satisfaction you get from your outfit will depend 
largely upon the care you take in choosing your motor. You will 
find the new L-A engine book brim full of valuable hints and 
interesting engine information. It describes the complete line of 
L-A inboard and outboard motors for canves, rowboats, pleasure 
boats, work boats, etc., and gives complete details of our liberal 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL PLAN 
whereby you can have the privilege of proving out the quality of 
L-A Motors before making your final decison. _Write for YOUR 
Lockwood-Ash Motor Co. 
1319Horton Av. Jackson, Mich. 











~ copy to-day. 









































: Fishing, Floats 


HE FISH are BITING FINE The flimsy quill on 
your float breaks, or the ferrule at the bottom slips off. 
i, You lese yourcork. A day’s pleasure spoiled. 

On your next fishing trip be sure to have “Ideal” Fishing 
Floats—the float with the knob. The guide is cut from solid 
brass—the knob prevents it from ever coming off. (Note A- 
% B) The brass ferrule at the bottom of the cork (Note C) is 

i j put on to stay — no strings to rot and break. The birch 
Wa stick extends clear through the cork—one piece. They are 
Mi cheaper because they last longer. For sale by dealers or sent 
post paid upon receipt of price. For the angler who knows, 
iy Ideal’’ Floats are made in the following sizes and finish: 

Redand 2and 2% in. 10c SPECIAL OFFER 

Green 3 and 3% in. 15¢ Complete Set of Corks— 
White and 4 inch, 25¢ Gimall. Packed $1. 00 

Green 5 inch,.......40c in handy box... 
cr Plain Cork [DEAL FLOAT COMPANY 
8 N. 13th St. Richmond, Va. 







We sell direct to you—No agents’ com- 
missions—That’s how we make such 
low prices. 


Two sizes, 2 H. P. and 4 H. P. 
For boat or canoe—$38.50 and up. 


Flywheel Magnetos—Rever- 

sible Propellers —all latest 

and best i improvements, Write 

for particulars, e can save 

you money. Immediate ship- 

AND © mts. Every motor has our full 
uP money-back guarantee. 


Get our proposition before you buy 


oo Mig. Co., 365 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 























You Can’t Afford to Miss a Single 
Number! You, Old Sport, Need 
Field and Stream! 


Jim and Bill can make a fire in a pouring rain. You can’t—so you 
go shivering and supperless to bed! 

You see Sam and Harry come in with big strings of bass from the 
very lake you have fished all day without a strike! You wonder why! 

The reason is—those fellows are the “know how” kind. Years of 
experience have taught them the ways of the woods—how to be com- 
fortable in all kinds of weather—the habits of big and feathered game 
—the times the bass will bite. 

Twenty years in the outdo or world will give you that knowledge. But 
why not have it now? Why not learn the little tricks and dodges 
that other fellows have discovered and use them to make your very 
next trip a success? 

You can do it by reading FIELD AND STREAM’S practical articles 
on every subject of importance to the sportsman. 

Our editors pal around with those old grey-beards, those “know how” fellows—the kind who have spent 
years and years learning the ways of the woods, fields and streams. We pay them well to write for 
FIELD AND STREAM readers. There is not a single number in which two or three or more of these 



























M 
Field fellows do not tell you just the ‘‘how to do it” sort of practical information you want. <A chance to 
ny acquire experience with the “hard knocks’ left out! 
and - femiuelbgen 
We want to get acquainted with you! 
Stream i ' 
331 , a We w: ant you to re: ad FIELD AND STREAM regularly during 1916, for we know that once 
$31 4th Ave. you “get the habit,” we couldn’t pay you to do without it. 
N. ¥. City. So here’ s a special introductory offer you can’t afford to overlook. The illustration shows 


the “Justrite’ acetylene camp lamp. You will find it invaluable in lighting the camp, or 
fishing, canoeing, finding your way in the woods at night, autoing, and hundreds of other 
ways. A lamp of this kind is absolutely essential in any sportsman’s kit. ( 


Enclosed find 
$2.00 for which 
send a Justrite Camp 
Lamp, and Field and . 
Stream for one year to On account:-of the large numbers we are ppotenting we are 


able to offer you this lamp, handsomely 


Name...++++2e+seee. came ae nickel-plated—with a year’s eubecription to 2. 00 
Field and Stream for - - 


CO ee ee ee Pe rere Pere 
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Fish Bait. It l-a-b-o-r-s through 
the water like a crippled minnow 
in great distress—makes the fish 
ravenously hungry. Nearly 
every cast is a strike when you 
use the 


Jim=DANDy” 


Colors—white, red and white and frog 


The Jim Dandy is the greatast ‘‘Fish- 
getter’ everused. Be sure to have one 
in your fishing kit. You can buy a 
Jim Dandy Fish Bait at any store 
“where Sporting 'Goods are sold, or 
one will be mailed on receipt of 75c. 


Interesting folder sent upon request. 





“Ten Thousand Miles 


in a Kennebec 


Writing on the way, Messrs. Hurty and Marcell, say: 
“It seemed rathera rash undertaking for two land 
lubbers fresh from Wall Street to venture on a 10,000 
mile trip in an open canoe. through sometimes treach- 
erous waters—through sudden and violent storms on 
Lake Erie, for instance—but we wanted life, health and 
bappiness,”’and they found it—in a Kennebec Canoe. 


They selected a Kennebec after a careful investiga 
tion of all makes of canoes, and their good judgment 
has been proven by the most varied and severest tests. 

Send for our Free Kennebec Book on paddling 
and sailing canoes. Also canoes built for 
detachable motors. Write today. Address 


KENNEBEC CANOECO., 43R.R. Se. Waterville,Me. 


~~ ~—— 


Sure-Catch Chagne Catch 


You can catch them as fast as you can take them from 
the hook. So simple, a child can use it. Twenty pounds 
an hour or more by using my bait. Enough to catch 
500 pounds of fish for $2.00. Full instructions how to use 
and how to fish, with each package. Order today. Remit 
by money order or registered mail. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded without question. Address: 


L. J. FOWLER, Box 412, Avoca, lowa 


‘THE BURTIS PRODUCTS 


THE BURTIS celebrated hand-made $15.00 Split Bam- 
boo Rods, Flies and “Irresistible” Spinners make those 
fish, now, who never fished before and those who always 
fished, now, fish the more. Awarded Gold Medal St. 
Louis Exposition, 1904. Are known in every sporting 
camp from wee to California, Write for prices. 
GEO. H. BURTIS, (Specialist in high-grade fish: 
ing tackle at reasonable prices) Worcester, Mass. 


Wise Sportsman’s Supply Co. 
801 Great Northern Bldg. 











Good Sleeping on 
Any Camp Ground 


Nothing like sleeping in the open air! Sound, 
cool sleep and plenty of fresh air every hour of 
the night! You can enjoy both to the full, witha 


PERFECTION PNEUMATIC 
Mattress with Sleeping Bag 


Every inch of this “air” mattress is a soft 
resting place for your frame and muscles. It 
is non-absorbent and sanitary—never damp— 
and always clean. 

A Perfection Pneumatic Mattress is always 
cool and comfcrtable—it can not absorb heat. 
It is easily carried in and out of the house, 

















This mattress has been called “the toughest and 
most durable mattress made”—-letters from “outdoor 
people” in all sections are convincing prooi of good 
service. Write for catalog illustrating :aany con- 
veniences of the Pneumatic Mattress ar.d Sleeping 
Bag in the home, and to the camper, motorist, 
yechtomen and motor boatist—better write now. 


Gives you a feeling of real com- 
fort and the assurance of perfect 
protection while exercising. 
Opening beneath Patent flap 
Small amount of material between thighs 


Perfeet pouch 





Welt-bound webbing 


Can be cleaned by boiling without injury to rubber. Fits 
perfectly. Can't rub or chafe. Finest quality elastic 
webbing. Ask your dealer, and if he will not supply 
you with Mizpah Jock No. 44,8end us 75c. in stamps 
and waixt measurement and we will send by mail. 


THE WALTER F. WARE CO., Dept. E., PHILA. | 





"Pneumatic Mfg. Pai. 
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“To Hit is History” ‘“ToMiss is Mystery” 


By P. C. Wharton, America’s Foremost Artist on Game Birds 








Two of the handsomest duck pictures that have been painted in years. Two clean hits, 
a right and a left, and a clean miss—pictures that have been indelibly printed in your 
memory from days with a choke bore that you will neverforget. This pair of pictures hanging 
in your dining room, den, library or office will help you live them over time and time again. 
These pictures measure 1314 by 20 inches, they are colored by hand in water colors 
and it is almost impossible to tell them from the original paintings. They are handsome 
enough, we assure you, for anyone’s home. 

Wehave had these pictures reproduced specially for subscribers to FIELD AND STREAM 
and will mail this pair to you postage prepaid at practically cost to us, that is $2.25 in- 
cluding a year's subscription to FIELD AND STREAM. 


Single Copies $1.00 The Pair $1.50 


oE x. GUARANTEE:—If these pictures are not more than we claim them to be and 
x fully up to your expectations we will be glad to have you return them to us care- 
: fully wrapped in the same package and your money will be cheerfully refunded. 

\ 


a FILL IN COUPON BELOW AND MAIL TO-DAY 









¥ FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
331 Fourth Ave., New York City 
yr Gentlemen: 


Enclosed find $2.25 for which please send the pair of duck pictures and FIELD 
AND STREAM Magazine for one year. 





Mi 
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After A 
Hard Day’s Work 


rub the tired muscles with a few drops of 
the soothing, refreshing, antiseptic liniment 
Absorbine, Jr. You will find it pleasant and 
convenient to use and remarkably efficacious. 


Absorbine, Jr. invigorates jaded muscles, limbers 
the joints and prevents second-day soreness and lame- 
ness after a strenuous, tiresome day of sport or work. 


Absor bineJ' 


FRADE MARR MLC Us MBI OOF 








combines efficiency with safety, being made of pure 

herbs, and is positively non-poisonous. Then, too, 

Absorbine, Jr. is a safe, powerful germicide which 

makes it especially valuable as an applica- 

tion for cuts, bruises and sores. No danger 

of infection if Absorbine, Jr., is applied 

promptly. A bottle of Absorbine, Jr., kept 

handy for emergencies, is excellent health 
and accident insurance. 

USE ABSORBINE, JR., wherever a 


oe. —- liniment or a positive germicide is 


$1.00 a Bottle at Druggists 
or Postpaid. 
A LIBERAL TRIAL BOTTLE will be sent to 
your address on receipt of 1Qc in stamps. 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 
422 Temple St. Springfield, Mass- 
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1QNEW FEATURES 


im fhe 1916 
Waterman 
Porto 


in detail all the latest fea- 
tures of the 1916 Waterman 
Porto, including built-in high tension fly- 
wheel, magneto, unlimited speed control, 
automobile type carburetor, double cai 
acity fuel tank, larger bearings, newly 
ed pump, etc., etc. 
The Waterman Porto has the perfect speed 
control of an ye Simply shift lever to 
aioe reverse. Won- 
—_ can stop your boatin half 
its me me : without stopping your engine. 
Troll at any speed with any type or size of 


Demand these essentials 









or you will not be get. . 
ting full value “ is book 
for your today. 


~ \\ You will find it full of valuable and 
: information about the 
new features of this original out- 
motor, and it also tells 


interesting 


the story of the first out 
motor ever built. 





















farting _._— 


PTciastin latest improvement 
in rowboat motors 


elf 


*B_o erates from the seat without 
touching the flywheel 








HE Koban 

Rowboat 
Motor with 
starter, solves 
the problem of 
cranking row- 
boat motors. 


It is one of the big 
1916 improvements 





Built in 


Re Gee i 
2-CYLINDER — 


KOBAN 
ROWBOAT MOTOR 


The original 2-cylinder Row- 
boat Motor. Other new fea- 
tures, including tilting device, 
multiple speeds, side steering 
tiller, waterproof timer, fool 
proof carburetor, aeroplane breaker point mag- 
neto and many others. 


Doesn’t Shake the Boat 


HE opposed cylinders fire at the same 

time, thus taking up the shock, one 
stroke against the other. No other motor 
but the Koban is free from vibration. 


Has the speed—and then some 


It’s a demon forspeed. Indeed, so fast that it 
must pay the penalty of a handicap in most races. 


” 


“Tt can pass any motor on our lake,’ is the 
message from Hibbing, Minn. 
“Tt blows right by all of them, 
from Glens Falls, N. Y. 
This is typical of hundreds of other letters on 
the point of speed, from all parts of the world, 


” 


is the report 


It is a real motor—built on 
sound engineering lines 


Write for the new, free 1916 catalog. 
Dealers and agents wanted in unoccupied territory 
KOBAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


292 South Water Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Our line also includes a 2-cylinder, 3 H. P. vibrationless 


inboard marine engine for small launches, canoes, etc. 
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Hot and Cold 


Cold Days—Hot Drinks 


No need to tell an outdoorsman what a 
practical and important piece of equipment is 
something that will give him hot coffee in a 
second in camp or blind or cooling liquids 
on the sultry stream or lake. 

Here is an internationally known and en- 
dorsed bottle—now in use by millions in the 
woods, home, automobile, boat, sickroom, 
nursery and e-ery place. 





























Thermos—the Bottle 


It seems as though everyone has and needs 
a Thermos and 


We have yours 


Just show your approval of the work we are 
doing and join our monthly meetings—let us 
send you “the livest magazine” for a whole 
year. Our experienced advice and infor- 
mation takes the hard knocks out of your 
life in the open and is worth, alone, more 
than the subscription price, but— 


To bring you into our immediate family and 
to have you answer “Yes” when the roll is 
called each month, we offer:— 

One pint bottle + twelve meetings for 


$2.25—or one quart bottle + twelve 
meetings for $2.75. 


FIELD AND STREAM 
331 4th Avenue, New York City 


SIR sceecrscsscewacn Send me the magazine for | 

















FISHERMEN 


Here’s a Real Fishing Library For You. Carefully 
Selected From a List of Several Hundred Titles. 


Each of the six books is complete. — 
Each is written by an expert. Each is authoritative. 


Each fits the pocket for ready reference or the 








book shelf for future consultation. 


THE TITLES ARE: 

Fine Art of Fishing Salt Water Game Fishing 

By Samuel G. Camp By Chas. Frederick Holder 
ns Kits ond. Equipment Retour Rodmaking 

Samuel G. Camp erry D. Frazer 

Fishing Tackle Fishing with Floating Flies 

By Perry D. Frazer By Samuel G. Camp 
There is a wonderful fund of information in these 
books for the beginner and expert alike 

SEND NO MONEY. 


This offer, which also includes a year's subscrip- 
tion to Outing, the big outdoor magazine, is subject 
to approval. If you are not satisfied return the 
books at our expense. 

SIMPLY MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 








cums PUBLISHING CO., 
141 West 36th Street, New York. 

Send me prepaid on approval onl Fishing Library 
of 6 volumes uniformly bound in green cloth uting maga- 
zine for twelve months. If | keep the books I oir remit $1.00 a month 
for 6 months for the books and magazine. Otherwise, | will return the 

ks within ten days at your expense and my subscription to Outing 
will be cancelled. (If is is more convenient to pay in one amount, you 
may remit $5.50). 


Name 


Address 





All advertisements are indexcd—Sce page 2A 
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Build Your Own Boat and Save 73 ’ $37°: Patterns and Frame 
234 
% ‘ Lo 














Saw, Plane, Hammer, Screwdriver — All the Tools You Need 


You can saw straight, you can drive nails All the fitting of parts has been done 
and screws. So you can assemble your new by our experts. Our plan gives you 





boat by the Brooks System. as good a boat as any professional 
You need know nothing of designing or of could make and better than most 
b Serra hes the fine points of boat-building—the mate- boat-builders now build. It’s good 
Weg Gf, “tials for the boat come to you all readyto exercise, too—it’s more fun swing- ii 
put together. ing a hammer than a dumb-bell, a 
VA Send for Big Free Catalog %; 
P We have three pro itions: (1) We furnish you with Write for the Brooks Boat Book. See illustrations 
y) the patterns. (2) Or we furnish you with the patterns and descriptions of speed boats, family launches, be 


4) and we AS frame. (3) Or we furnish you with hunting boats, sailboats, rowboats, sailing, paddlin 
AY Y the complete knocked-down boat. Fully illustrated =< = pow canoes. Many styles and sizes in e 
instructions always includ 


4 fy 
Wie Fastest and Lowest Priced Boat in the World 
° a . 10 to 32 Miles with 4 to 25 h.p. Jy" \2 


These two semi-V bottom boats 
are our leaders—§45 for the 17- 
footer, or $25 for the 15-footer 
buys thecompleteknock-down 
boat— best oak frame, clear 
cypress planking, decking 
and interior finish. Prices 
include hardware, every- 


thing except paint. 

$95) | Builder 
Agents ae 
Wanted 


i 
. 
Lat 
“ 












2) 


ary 
yh 


SS 
S 
15-Footer 


be 


BROOKS MFG. = 5903 Rust ‘Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 














specials > MARINE CANOE GLUE 
WATERPROOF, BEST FILLER FOR CANVAS 


Any puncture or leak in 
boat, canoe or flying boat 
can be repaired in 5 min- The finest light in the world for use in 
utes. Itis as valuable to doors and outdoors in all kinds of weather 
a canoeist as a repair kit SEH 300 candlepower. Burns kerosene or gaso 
to a bicyclist or auto- ‘ line, 15 hours on one filling. 


mobilist It is a Johnny- Lamp and Lantern 


on-the-spot article that no 
boatman should be with- Use as a lamp, carry as a lantern. Hand- 
some, safe, durable. Just the thing for 


out, It does not dry up 
nor deterioratein thecan, but will be found equally ready house. garage, barn and around the farm. 
for use in ten years asto-day. Friction top emergency Farmers, motorists, teamsters, mechanics, 
cans, 25 cts.each; by mail, 3O cts. each. hunters, truck gardeners— you need _ an 
Send for Free booklet “Marine Glue, What to Use and How to Use it” Acorn Uni-Lite. Write for big free offer. 

At all Hardware and Sporting Goods Houses 


L. W. FERDINAND & CO. 
152 Kneeland St. Boston, Mass., U.S A. 


UNLLITE FREE 


























Get the agency for your territory. Big 
money. 

ACORN BRASS MFG. CO. 
1051 Acorn Building Chicago 


























Guaranteed water-proof, snake- creat and bug-proof. Light— 
but right! That’s the Sportsman’s Style. 


COMPAC TENT 
as shown in illustration. For an early visit to lake or river in, March or 
April, or your camping or tramping trips in Summer and Fall, a‘“Compac” 
is the ideal tent equipment. : 
Sportsman's Style is 6 ft. wide, 8 ft. long and 4 ft. to peak. Carries in roll 4x 16 inches! _ Can be pitched 
without poles, Weighs only 3% pounds. 

Plenty of room for two persons. Floor-cloth sewed in as part of tent. Four adjust- 
able ventilators. A tent for years—not foraseason. Write today for full details and 
free illustrated catalog. Get acquainted with a Compac. 


COMPAC TENT Co. 300 West 10th St. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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Here Are Six Great Killers— 
And Twenty-four Interchangeable Combinations! 
Realizing the great and well known fish-getting qualities of spinners, the Pfluegers have here 
devised a set of spinner baits, with interchangeable parts readily attachable, to enable the angler 
to meet any and all conditions of water, time of day, season of year and other causes, with a 
bait that will attract game fish under the special conditions existing at the moment. ‘This year 
don’t start away on that long anticipated trip without having in your tackle box at least one set of 


“Pflueger-Lewis” Interchangeable Spinner 


Each set contains:—Two rust-proof piano wire shafts, each with a ‘‘Jack’’ to 
which the blade is secured; one hollow point double hook, ringed size 1/0; one 
hollow point C:lifornia bass hook, ringed size 4/0, with a copper baiting wire 
attached; one Wyoga bass fly, Royal Coachman pattern on a hollow point Sproat 
hook, ringed size 2/0; one hollow point treble hook, ringed size 1/0, feathered, 
and six interchangeable spoon blades. 


DP 

















If x ete cannot supply you we will mail you one set postpaid on receipt 
of $1.00. 


Actual sige Of eased Glgplay card, Mxtie 






The Enterprise Manufacturing Co. Dept. <= Akron, Ohio 
NOTICE—Write for free copy ‘‘Tips on Tackle’ containing much information of interest to anglers. 














C3 cates 
tena 


: : eS . 
Won't leak or absorb water oe Goss 


An “Old Town Canoe”’ is the safest and cheapest canoe investment. 
It inspires your confidence and makes good. The “Old Town Canoe”’ 
is made by canoe craftsmen. It has long-length cedar planks, mow 4 
fastened, and is full ribbed; specially treated so that it can’t absor 

water or leak. “Old Town Canoes” cost $30 up. 4000 now 
ready. Easy to buy from dealer or factory. Send for catalog. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 513 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 


TOE WEEE es ce ex ee 


Big Combination Offer—Get - This 


Pocket-Size Tackle Box—Today! 


OU’VE seen dozens of tackle boxes of 
various shapes and sizes—but you’ve 
never seen one like the Compact 

Tackle Box—none so compact and handy to 
carry. It’sa pocket-size box—yet big enough 
tohold all the tackle you need on anordinary 
fishing trip. Size: 11” long, 51” wide and 2}” 
deep. Made of one-piece steel stamping 
without seams—finished in best Japan—ab- 
solutely rust-proof. 










































as 


GET YOURS NOW! 





You can get this handsome Tackle Box by taking 
advantage of Outer’s Book’s Combination Offer. This 
year Outer’s Book will publish the best; hunting, fish- 
ing and camping stories you've ever read—stories of 
actual experiences sent in on our prize-story writing 
contest closing this month. You can’t afford to miss 
a single one of these interesting stories. 

We will send you Outer’s Book for the next twelve 
months and one of our Compact Tackle Boxes—all for 
$1.75 or we will send you Outer’s Book six months 
and a Compact Tackle Box for $1.30. (Regular price 
of Outer’s Book is $1.50 per year.) Write today— 
and get ready for your first fishing trip of the season. 


THE OUTER’S BOOK COMPANY 


9 SOUTH CLINTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Spin It and Listen! 


Ask Your Dealer for 


The ‘‘Swift and Silent’’ 


“Takapart” Reel $5.00 


For Bait Casting 





A hundred thousand in use and every user a booster. 


Won more Field & Stream prizes last year and the year 
before than any other reel at any price. 


Ask Your Dealer 














Your Outboard Motor Can’t “Shake 
a Leak” in an Oshkosh Boat! 


“Chief Oshkosh”—Especially designed and built to 

withstand vibration, and not to sink at the stern under 

the weight of an outboard motor. Flat bottomed boats 

also. Detachable motors furnished with either style. 

Write us for prices on famous ‘‘Fox River Hunting Skiffs.”’ 
Write today for circulars and prices 


JONES & LABORDE COMPANY, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Side View of Chief Oshkosh Our Latest Product, Revolving Chair Boat. Send for Circular 


Won Most Trophies 


RS 
Meek Reels have, in ten years, won four toone International Trophies over 
ANY other reel and two toone over ALL other reels 
combined. By giving years of satisfactory service 


have earned The real reel is the Meek Reel. Our aim is 
their repu- perfection, not cheapness. Ask any first-class 
tation for dealer for the “Meek.” If he can’tsupply 


supe: riority —— ee you, write us direct for catalogue F, 
an prove 
that a good B. F. Meek & Sons, lnc. 
































arti is 
vorth its ED w'rr's Meck and Boe Grass Reels 
New Tackle Box $3.00 PT New Pocket Screw Driver andOtlersoc 0, 14508, 18th $i, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Including railroad and steamship lines, reaching the best sporting and vacation territories, as well as 


= = a Pts po Er q ~e 


hotels, camps and guides. For our readers, who are planning spring fishing trips, we recommend the 


following and will be glad to send further particulars upon request. 






Moose Swimming 
at Lake Vermilion, 
Minnesota ie 


You Should Own Your Own Camp Site at Lake 
Vermilion and Spend Part of Your Time There 


Because— 
it would give you the needed rest frdm business 
WOrTIES ; 

—you would become familiar with the country, know 
where to find the biggest wall-eyved pike and the 
largest muskies—know where to find your buck or 
moose ; 

wake Vermilion is fast becoming the greatest outing 

place in the Northwest; 
you can purchase a camp site from us on our money 
back guarantee 

Remember— 
Lake Vermilion has 900 miles of irregular shore 
line, 360 islands, forests of pine, birch and balsam 

moose, deer, duck, geese, partridge and prairie 

chicken—and the best of fishing—muskies, trout, 
bass, pike and pickerel. 
Our camp sites at Lake Vermilion are surveyed and 
staked, heavily wooded, have excellent sand beaches, 
public parks and docks, and are easily reached by 
our own launch from Tower, Minnesota—the Rail- 
road terminus. 


Our Guarantee— 
Any one purchasing a camp site from us at Lake 
Vermilion is given six months for personal inspection 
of property—if not satisfactory in every way we will 
refund all money paid us. 





Easy Terms No Interest 
Write today for free booklet “ LAKE VERMILION” 


GRAY-WERTIN COMPANY, 480 Alworth Building, Duluth, Minn. 














MUSCALLONGE, BASS AND PIKE FISHING 


Cedar Lodge Resort is on Squaw Lake, in the finest 
art of Wisconsin. Fine fishing in Squaw and ten other 
akes. Good canoeing, bathing and woodland hikes. 
Separate cabins in addition to the hotel. Good food our 
specialty. Spend your vacation in the great woods. 
rite for circular and full information. 


WILLIAM HILL, Proprietor 
Cedar Lodge Summer Resort Lac Du Flambeau, Wis. 





CAMP IDLEWILD 


Marcell, Itasca Co., Minn. 


Black Bass Fishing—none better to be found in America. Lakes 
practically never touched by an angler and alive with big bass. 
In heart of cool North Woods where it is really wild and where 

will see the deer in his natural haunts most every day. De- 
Rentful climate, beautiful scenery, fine mineral spring. 

No congested hotel—just central dining place, cozy log cabins 
with screened porch for rooms. accommodations $12 week. 
Make reservations now and enjoy a real outing in the woods. 








All advertisements are indexed—Sce page 2A 
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HUNTING AND FISHING 
PRESERVE » 


NUSUAL OPPORTUNITY for sportsmen to 
obtain 5,000 acres of wild lands within 100 
miles from New York City, well wooded, with 

large, natural lake well stocked with Black Bass, 
15 miles of remarkable trout streams, Partridge, Deer 
and Bear plentiful, numerous up-to-date buildings 
on shore of lake, option to lease 8,000 acres adjoining. 
This property adjoins the Club grounds of the 
Blooming Grove Park Association. Full particulars 
and photographs from owner. 


F. J. MYERS, 55 John Street, NEW YORK CITY 





COME TO THE Ay CAMPING RANCH },°.*,,7.95" 
1916 VACATION 
Excellent accommodations atthe ranch, including the unusual one of a good bath- 
room, Gentle saddle horses for daily rides throuch the foothills and mountains, 
Fine trout fishing in the Shoshone River and tributaries, rizht at the ranch. 
Parties conducted through the YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK via the 
Cody Road, or camping parties taken through any part of the adjacent hunting 
country with pack ou fit, giving you good trout fishing and the kodaking of big 
game in its native haunts, camping wherever you like, These are delichtful 
trips for July and August. BIG GAME HUNTING, Sept, 1—Nov. 15. SHEEP, 
ELK, DEER, BEAR. Well trained guides, good outfits, 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET. Send telegrams via Cody, Wyo. Best of refer- 
ences on file with FIELD AND STREAM. 


S. W. ALDRICH, ALDRICH LODGE, ISHAWOOA, WYO. 


SPRING BEAR HUNTING 


The grizzly bear still roams under the frowning 
ramparts of the Absarokas in the heart of the Rockies. 

Our hospitality is dispensed to those seeking tro- 
phies, rest or comfort. 

We invite your inquiries in regard to the best way 
of visiting this wonderful region. 


AMORETTI LODGE 





Dubois, Wyoming 





Intermediate Lakes Region 


The one satisfactory fishing place in Northern Michigan. 
We are pioneers in the business, handling our guests in 
a satisfactory manner. We furnish good board and boats 
at a reasonable price. Cottages for rent. All kinds of 
game fish—Bass, Pike, Muskies. Numerous Trout streams 
well stocked as well as all kinds of small fish. 

For full particulars and folder write 


W. C. Green, The Maples, Bellaire, Mich.. 





Are you thinking about a Spring Fishing Trip? 
Then consult our Vacation Service Bureau. 
FIELD AND STREAM long ago realized the importance of reliable. 


up-to-the-minute information to the sportsman planning a trip. For 
the past five years we have been gathering reports on the shooting. 
fishing. ing ping possibilities of the various sections of 
the United States and Canada and this information is yours for the 
asking. Address all letters to our Vacation Service Bureau. 


FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO., 331 4th Ave., N. Y. Cits 



































SPORTING AND VACATION PLACES 











HERE-TO- 
HOTEL-RESORT:&:T RAVEL DEPART 


MONTHLY IN 10 MAGAZINES. FOR RELIABLE INFORMATION 














The vast Marble Exchange- 
Ganked with riqwers 8 me 

THE LARGEST FIREPROOF Partate of fate Closter Gorden 
RESCRT HOTEL IN THE WORLD Restaurant, Submarine Grill 
THE SPIRIT OF AMERICA .- or — 
MAGNITUDE AND CHEERFULNESS. zig “Weer Bodin aad 


GO 


MENT 





UNIQUE FEATURES: 






L D.S.WHITE,Prest. J.W.MOTT,Mgr. i the Ocean. 









_ pat id Spreeteatill af 
aS= Seti Ree oe a 


ATLANTIC ry ITY, N.J. 


Galen Hall. 


CALVESTON TEXAS 





HEALTH RESORT 











Hotel and § 
New stone, brick & steel building. Alway 7s 
open, always ready, always busy. ble 
and attendance unsurpassed. 


| oa Rew YORK 


Saratoga edical Sanitarium 
Ideal winter Ai hy private sun parlors, 
haths, every essential for the health seeker. 
H. F. Baright, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


ernen, 
Steuben Sanitarium 
Every known advantage to - am a 
lids, beautiful surroundings; every form of 
Pages treatment: electricity, hydrother- 
ete. Pure air, pure food. pure water. 
Pertect hygiene. Mod. rates. Write for bkIt. 





“nig Gaver 
0, Hotel 




















HIGHLAND PINES INN 


Weymouth Heights. Southern Pines, N.C. 
Home of winter golf, 18 holes near Inn. 
Horseback riding. Tennis. Turkey and 
Quail shooting. 700 ft. elevation. No snow. 
Pure a. water. Best of everything. | — 
Cottages. Bungalows. Orchestra. Write =? 
Creamer & Turner, Lessees & Managers. as 


SEATTLE WASH. N Cc w 


HOTEL BUTLER ¥"" NK aiserhof 


Cafe without peer. Center of things. Taxi fare 25c re H I Cc iXe re) 


to the traveler: A. CHESHINE MITC HELL. ‘Mer, 
to the traveler. A Cc r 

- 450 Rooms-$1.50 Up. 
= soo Ges — : 


__MOUNT CLEMENS MICH. 
Sentrally Located 


ne Block from 


‘BATTLE CREEK 


A Mecca fir health seekers. Over 1,000 
different curative baths and treatments, re- 
nowned diet system, reducing and fatten- 
ing dicts scientifically regulated. thirty- 
three specializing physicians; 300 trained 
nurses; restful tropical garden, colossal 
i pools, 
beautiful natural Surroundings, invigorat- 
ing climate, just the place for rest and 
health building. 
Send for free booklet, “‘ The Simple Life ina 
Nutshell’’ and illustrated prospectus. 
| THE SANITARIUM, 


CHICAGO ILL. 






































Write for Folder NoA. -« 












































Situated on the my 
Belgrade Lake Camps S8ita.00 Soimedetekes 
the ideal spot for sportsmen. You will find all the fishing you want—brook trout, salmon, 
with the best kind of simple, home-cooked food. Plenty of vegetables, milk, cream and fruit. 
built, has running water and modern improvements. Make arrangements now and come early. 
* FRANCIS D. THWAING, Prop., Belgrade Lakes, Me. 


(Here’s where the record salmon in Field and Stream’s 1913 Contest was caught.) 


bass—and bully cabins 
Every cabin is well 





Content min reveinann 





The Executors of the Estate of Michael Piel offer for sale 


Share of Stock in the 
BACK BAY GUNNING CLUB OF NORFOLK, VA. 


owning one of the finest American wild-fowl gunning islands along the Atlantic Coast; 

membership in the club small and limited by the Club’s By-Laws. Price, $3,000. 

The executors also offer for sale three Beagles and two Setters; particulars on request. 
Further information will be gladly furnished. 


Cor. Liberty x Gouge Aves. THE ESTATE OF MICHAEL PIEL 


BROOKLYN, N 
Phone: East 'N. Y. 2700 WM. PIEL, Executor 
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The Book for you! 


‘‘In the Maine Woods” 
1916, tells all about the delights 
of the wilds, easily reached, 
away up in that virgin country. 


Rich in illustrations and maps, 
accurate information about 
camps, guides, wonderful 
canoeing trips, fishing, hunt- 
ing, rates—in short, all that 
one wishes to know. Ready 
for delivery in March. 


, Send 15 cents in stamps 
—It’s well worth it. 


Address Geo. M. Houghton, Passen- 
ger Traffic Manager, Department B 


Bangor& Aroostook R.R. 
Bangor, Me. 


North and East Pond Camps 


Glorious Sport! Glorious Air! G'orious Appetites! 


awaiting you here in the famous Belgrade Lakes. 
Two. weeks of it will make you over. We can 
promise you phenomenal fly and bait fishing—4o 
to 100 bass per day. Just think of it! Trout 
streams nearby. Let us send you our booklet 
telling all about our string of permanent cabins, 
with or without bath and as comfortable as your 
| own home. Fresh vegetables from our own gar- 





| dens. Two automobiles. Excellent roads. 


E. W. CLEMENT, Prop., 
Oakland, Maine 


For Fishing and 
Mountain Climbing 


HUNTING IN SEASON 


. This is one of the sections of Maine where there is 
fishing and hunting such as made the name of Maine fa- 
mous. Now is the time to make reservations for the fish- 
ing season. Come here this year for some of Maine's best 
trout fishing. Main Camps on west branch of the Penob- 




















MOWAT LODGE 


on Canoe Lake Algonquin Park 


Come up here and we will show you some real fishing 
for trout and bass in Canoe Lake and nine others within 


an hour’s paddle of the Lodge. Also salmon fishing in | 


the larger lakes. Canoe trips to all parts of the Park. 
Good guides. First-class table and beds. Terms moderate. 
Don’t waste your vacation—write us for booklet. 


J. S. FRASER, Mowat P. O., Canada | 





LAKE OF MANY ISLANDS CAMPS 
are new, away from the old worn trails, lying between 4 Algonquin 
National Park and Georgian Bay, Ontario, feng: voy yy some eight 
or nine lakes, with unexcelled small-mouth B' 
Trout, Pickerel and Pike are plentiful in the b nad lakes. Deer are plen- 
Our camps are most comfortable for fishing parties and deer hunters. 

No settlement near. Good trails to outlying camps. Our table is supplied 
= excellent food fresh from our farm. Clear, cold, spring water supply. 

Our policy is to please our guests. Try our camps this year for good results. 
Write for illustrated and descriptive booklet. Please write address in full. 


FRED. J. SCHMELER, Prop. *** , ot “Catarty Canade a 
Are You Thinking of Trout Fishing This Season? 


If so, at The Antlers in the heart of the Pocono Mountains you will 
find just a simple, home-like place, warm, cheery and comfortable. 
References gladly exchanged. 

Timber Hill Creek, which runs through our farm, is stocked with both 
brook and brown trout. Fishing privileges in Paradise Creek 
arranged for guests at The Antlers 

Our fine driving team and auto at the disposal of guests at a reason- 
able charge. 


Rates $2.50 a day. $12.50 to $20.00 a week. 
MISS ANNE J. DARLINGTON Cresco, Pa. 





scot river, out camps at Hurd Pond and Foss-Knowlton 
Ponds. Main Camps 20 miles from Norcross, 12 miles of 
which is covered by steamer, the rest by canoes. Our 
Camps are in the real wilderness, but real solid comfort 
is provided our guests. We have a booklet telling all 
about us. May we send it? 


KATAHDIN VIEW CAMPS 


F. M. PITMAN, Mgr. Norcross, Maine 
Address until May | st, Millinocket, Maine 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country of Fish and Game 
A Punations ns the ng v4 and Angler 
al Canoe Trips 

@ The Country traversed by the Reid Newfound- 
land Company's system is exceedingly rich in all 
kinds of fish and game. 
g All along the route of the Railway are streams 
famous for their SALMON and TROUT fishing, 
some of which have a world-wide reputation. 


q Information cheerfully given upon application to 
J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger Agent 


REID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY 
ST. JOHN’S NEWFOUNDLAND 

















For Your Spring Trout Fishing Trip 


this year try the justly famous old Sullivan County trout streams— 
the Willowemoc and the Mongaup. Restocking every year has kept 
these streams the most reliable for good sport of any in this section. 
You can put up at the Old Cooper Homestead—of high reputation 


| for almost half a century as a fisherman’s resort. A new house, Ce 


modern improvements, good rooms and every comf: 
places. Season opens April 4th. Make arrangements now and come 
early. Write for booklet and rates. Address 


MISS ADA COOPER, De Bruce, Sullivan County, N. Y. 








HUNTING, 


ANGLER to display his «kill. 


upon receipt of ten cents. 


THE CANADIAN ROCKIES offer Big Game Hunters the largest ot least frequented Field in America: Big 
Horn, Goat, Grizzly Bear, Moose, Deer, etc., are to be found in close proximity to the Railroad. 

The Lakes and Streams which abound in fish, chiefly Trout of several varieties, offer ample opportunity for the 

TO THE CAMPER desirous of escaping the Throng and World of Care for a few days or weeks, the Snow-capped 
Peaks and Beautiful Valleys of the Canadian Rockies offer « peculiar charm, nowhere else to be found. 
Largest Outfitters in America:— 
Branches at Lake Louise and Field, B. C 
Two Beautiful Illustrated Booklets sent 


FISHING, CAMPING 


Outfitting Department 


THE BREWSTER TRANSPORT COMPANY, Limited 


CANADIAN NATIONAL PARK BANFF-ALBERTA 
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* Tarpon Fishing 
3 2 e 
fil], in Florida 
yz HIS high-class, exciting, manly sport can 
oS be enjoyed in the lower waters of the East 
and West Coasts of Florida from April to June. 
Make your plans to capture a “Silver King” and 
Tt soyou will have in anticipation the joys of pitting 
* Ys your skill and brawn against the big game of the 
3 I\WS finny tribe. 














The through, limited Dining Car trains of the 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 


will carry you quickly to these resorts, and the 
New York Office, 1198 Broadway, corner 29th 
Street, will give you all particulars as to 
the service and Resorts. 


Atlantic Coast Line 


“The Standard Railroad 
of the South” 
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Good Duck Hunting in Comfort FLORIDA — 
I guarantee to give good duck shooting. Rates 


according to the shooting. Write for informa- Game and Fish Preserves 








tion to 
B. HAST Desirable Tracts 
529 FRONT STREET GEORGETOWN, S. C. 
or 126 Calhoun Street, Charleston, S. C. | 500 to 50,000 Acres 


Guides and 


$3.00 to $15.00 per Acre 


R esort K ee Pp ers } CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
You will find it very profitable to be JAMES H. PAYNE, 911 Bisbee BY'd, Jacksonville 


represented on this page, where your Good Hunting in Comfort 
place will be introduced each month to Deer, Turkey, Quail, Snipe, and Duck shooting near 





parties wishing to camp together. A house boat with 
331 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY A. DALE Box 587, Georgetown, South Carolina 


Georgetown, S. C. I have hounds, horses, guides, boats, 
thousands of sportsmen. The charge 1s 
comfortable bunks will be furnished for ducking parties 
without extra charge for parties of three or more. Wi 
TARPON INN, U:eppalsiand, Fla. 
9 
. 
The Place Where the Big Tarpon Run 


decoys and all oo ances agree gi age me 
. Separate quarters an arrangements can se made or 

small. Write today for rates. 
FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO. parang gacdln. <M hed salt-water fishing. Write for 
Write for Booklet and Club Record Extending Over 12 Years 
We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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This 3400 r. p. m. Chalmers 1s 


8400 r. p. m. is the most striking new phrase in automobile parlance. It 
has captured the attention of all motordom. 

Back of the phrase is extraordinary performance. 

The ability of the 3400 r. p. m. Chalmers springs from the sensible subordi- 
nation of mere might to other phases of performance that are incalculably more 
desirable. 

The terrific energy of this high-speed engine is held in restraint and check. 
Its headlong might is toned down to the point where the average man and 
woman dare drive. 

And the result is a glorious wealth of supreme acceleration, easy smooth- 
ness of performance, and activity curbed by poise. 

The 3400 r. p. m. Chalmers is the master of every touring condition. 

It conquers almost every adversity of road and hill “‘on high,’’ without 
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for Men who Love the Open 


jolt or sidesway, with always four wheels on the ground, and direction straight 
as a sunbeam. 

By re-fashioning the superfluous might of this energetic engine into every 
desirable feature of general performance, Chalmers engineering has also saved 
you from $150 to $200 per year in gas consumption. 

When touring, it will be a comfort to you to know that the 3400 r. p. m. 
Chalmers makes every gallon of gas deliver 18 miles of sparkling flight. 

Too, it is a boon on tour to know that its vacuum fuel system enables this 
car to carry 18 gallons of gasoline, against 10 or 12 for other cars—or enough to 
carry you 324 miles over dale and hill. 

It’s the car for you if you’re a lover of the open. 


$1050 Detroit. 





Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 
We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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There are no game laws for 
those who hunt with a 


KODAK 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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You Men Who Have 


” 
Pipes 
— discarded and caine pipes— 
inactive, retired, ‘‘out-of-commission” 
pipes—pipes you’ ve tried tosmoke and 
couldn't smoke—you men try Tuxedo. 
Po You can smoke a pipe—every man 


“Tuxedo has noequal. It is the only 


smoking tobacco frefom bie, Tuxedo CAN—butyoucan’tsmokeevery kind of 


is the best pal I have ever had.” 


tobacco without making your tongue 
Spun Colma ad e 


rebel and your throat get angry. 
Give your pipe another chance—fill it 
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with fresh Tuxedo, packed firmly but not [& 
hard; smoke slowly; and you’ll know why _ Ee 
sO many men have forsaken all smokes §# 
except Tuxedo. ze 
ts 
7 EDWARD BRUCE MOORE 
i Former Commissioner of Patents 
Bec ser: open | tama The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 
= this mellowest of tobaccos gives me the 
greatest pleasure | have ever ob:ained from 4 s 
ee iii Soe Tuxedo is a good-hearted, gentle, quiet, 
. soft-voiced tobacco. 





That’s because the rich, mellow leaf is 
first aged from 3 to 5 years and then it’s 
treated by the famous original ‘‘ Tuxedo 
Process’’—that takes every particle of bite 
and irritation out of tobacco. 

Tuxedo has plenty of imitators—but 
there can’t be another tobacco like Tuxedo, 
because no other can be made by the secret 
‘*Tuxedo Process.”’ 


Try Tuxedo this week. 





A. M. ROSE 


J ige of the Circuit Court of Ilinoi 
“Tuxedo ane » ilmnetlie mild, YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 
- o ping nee ky bop Convenient, pense oreae ‘Se Famous green tin, with gold 10c 


tobacco I’ve ever smoked.”” moisture-proof pouch lettering, curved tofit pocket 


} ? In Tin Humidors, 40c oat 80c In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c 
AVY | at Oa) THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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CIIARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORE 








Shaving 
Cream 


Wet your brush, squeeze a 
small bit between the bristles 
and go to it. Or apply the 
cream directly to your gag 
face if you prefer. 


Pretty smooth stuff, this Wil- 0 ‘ 
liams’ Cream—smooth _ looking, SS 
smooth feeling, quick acting. It’s almost r, 
lather when you start; it’s all lather an in- 
stant later—the same moistening, lasting 
lather that you always get in Williams’ 
Shaving Soap no matter what the form. 

If you are a cream devotée, remember 
that Williams made shaving soap before 
cream was thought of and = 
that the soothing, refreshing, 
enduring lather that has 
made Williams’ Shaving 
Soaps famous for 75 years is in Williams’ 
Shaving Cream. 

Try it; compare it; in the tube; on your 
face; throughout the shave and after the 
shave. Your nearest druggist can supply 
you. 





Stick, Powder, Cream, Liquid 
Send 10 cents in stamps for 
a trial. size of all four 
forms, and then decide 
which you prefer: Or send 


4 cents in stamps forany one. 
The J.B.WILLIAMS COMPANY, Dept. 4 ,Glastonbury,Conn. 


Add the finishing touch toyour shave with Williams’ luxurious Tale Poreder 

















